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THE  EVANGELIST 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

IGO  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

HKNBT  HOUGHTON,  Banineu  Hsnag'er. 

Thb  Evahoklist  Is  a  Weekly  PresbyterUin  Newspaper, 
published  every  Thursday,  fifty-two  issues  a  year. 
Priob.— The  subscription  price  is  Three  Dollars  a  year, 
payable  in  advance,  postage  paid.  Ten  cents  a  copy. 
To  ministers,  fS.OO  a  vear  when  paid  strictly  in  advance. 
For  all  snbwriptions  due  and  unpaid  before  Aprii  1, 
ISSa  the  regular  rate  of  $3,110  must  be  paid.  In  clubs 
of  five  or  more,  $3.00  each,  two  of  which  must  be 
new  snbseribers.  The  paper  will  also  be  sent  on 
trial  to  a  new  subscriber  four  weeks  grratis. 

New  subscriptions  received  this  month  will  entitle  the 
subscriber  to  The  Evangelist  until  January  L  1302. 
Postage  is  Prepaid  by  the  publishers  for  all  subscrip¬ 
tions  in  the  United  StateLCanada  and  Mexico.  For 
all  other  countries  in  the  Postal  Union  add  $1.04  for 
postage. 

Advertising  Rates  on  application.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  Notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Change  or  Address.— When  a  change  of  address  is  or¬ 
dered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  address  must  be 
given  The  notice  ntu/uld  be  sent  one  week  before  the 
change  is  to  take  effect. 

Disoontindanoes.— If  a  subscriber  wishes  his  copy  of 
the  paper  discontinued  at  the  expiration  of  his  sub¬ 
scription,  notice  to  that  effect  should  be  sent.  Other¬ 
wise  it  is  assumed  that  a  continuance  of  the  sub¬ 
scription  is  desired. 

Please  look  at  the  figures  printed  each  week  on  your 
wrapper.  They  give  the  date  to  which  your  sub¬ 
scription  is  paid. 

How  TO  Remit.— Remittances  should  be  sent  by  draft  on 
New  Yerk  Enress  Order  or  Money  Order,  payable  to 
the  order  of  The  Evangelist  Publishing  Co.  Cash 
should  be  sent  in  registered  letter. 

Unavailable  Articles,  if  accompanied  bv  postage, 
will  be  promptly  returned. 

Letters  should  be  addressed: 

THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  in  the  Xew  York  Post-ojflu. 

To  any  Home  Misslonarv  or  pastor  of  a  small  country 
church  who  will  send  us  nis  name  and  address  we  will 
send  from  time  to  time  copies  of  back  numbers  of  The 
Bvangblist  for  distribution  among  bis  people. 

APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 

THIS'.  BOABD8. 

Home  Missions,  ...  -  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.. 

Foreign  Missions,  ....  “  “ 

Ohnrch  Erection,  ....  “  “ 

Edncatlon,  ....  1319  Walnut  St.,  Phlla 

Pnbllcatlons  and  S.  8.  Work,  -  “  '* 

Ministerial  Relief,  ....  “  " 

Freedmen,  •  -  •  616  Market  St.,  Pittsburg  Pa. 

Aid  for  Colleges,  ...  .30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago 


AHEBICAN  TBACT  SOCIETY. 

Organised  1835,  Incorporated  1841.  Publishes  and  circu- 


1319  Walnut  St., 


616  Market  St.,  Plttsbure 
-  30  Montauk  Block,  Chh 


schools.  Missionaries,  Soldiers,  Sailors,  Prisoners,  and 
educational  and  humane  institutions,  and  by  its  litera¬ 
ture  created  and  issued  at  Foreign  Mission  Stations,  it 
reaches  vast  numbers.  Its  Spanish  publications  and 
Immigrant  and  Mormon  work  meet  urgent  needs.  The 
Society  is  wholly  dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies, 
for  which  it  earnestly  appeals.  Remit  to  Louis  Tag, 


THB  SOCIETY  FOB  PBOMOTINO  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  POBT  OF  NEW  YOBK. 
(Commonly  called  Port  ‘‘Society.’’)  Chartered  in  1819.  Sup- 


THB  AMEBICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION. 
established  in  Philadelphia  in  i834, 
organises  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abldea 
1880  new  schools  started  In  1900;  also  89  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  77  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  the  blessing.  $26.00  starts  a  new  school,  furbishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700  supports  a  mlsslonaiy 
one  year.  Yon  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Sendoontrlbutlons  to  E.  P.  BANCRon,  Dls.  Setretary, 

168  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 

THE  AMEBICAN  SEAMEN’S  FBIEND  SOCIETY. 
76  WaU  Street,  New  York. 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  sea- 


srapoits  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailor's  Home  Ir.  New  York 

e 

and  the  Life  Boat.  Rev.  Dr.  Chab.  A  Stoddard,  Pres  ;  W. 
C.  Sturobs  TreaA  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt  D.D.  Secretary. 


son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  nation¬ 
alities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It, 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  President. 
Tbeophilub  a.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec'y. 
Talbot  Oltphant,  Treas. 

No.  11  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTBY, 

IBS  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  nnable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to^lay  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  its  existence  more  than  46,000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  in  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:30  to  4*30  p.  M.;  Sunday-school,  1  to 
8  P.M  Day-schools,  9  t  •  11:40  A.M  ,  and  12:40  to  3  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
Archibald  D.  Russell,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Snpt. 

THE  NATIONAL  TBMPEBANCE  SOCIETY  AND 
PUBLICATION  HOUSE, 

3  and  5  West  18th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Temperance  Periodicals. 

(1)  THE  NATIONAL  ADVOCATE,  a  16  page  monthly, 

devoted  to  the  Temperance  Reform  throughout  the 
country.  Per  year . $100 

(2)  THE  YOUTH’S  TEMPERANCE  BANNER,  an  Illus¬ 

trated  4  page  monthly,  26  cents  per  year.  Semi¬ 
monthly,  per  year  .......  40 

(3)  THE  WATER-LILY,  a  small  Illustrated  4  page 

monthly  for  very  little  folks.  Per  year  -  -  10 

Send  for  samples  of  all  these  papers. 

We  have  2100  TEMPERANCE  PUBLICATIONS:  Books, 
Pamphlets,  Tracts,  Leaflets,  Periodicals,  Songsters,  etc.,  cover¬ 
ing  every  possible  phase  of  the  Temperance  question,  and  help¬ 
ful  along  ml  lines  of  Temperance  work. 

SEND  FOR  A  CATALOGUE. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years. 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Strup  has  been  used  for  ovei 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teethug  with  perfect  succesa  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gnms,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  beet 
remmy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immemately.  Sold  by  druggtote  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-live  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  aM  for  ’Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low's  Soothing  Syrup”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


THE  EVANGELIST  LEAFLETS. 

No.  1.  The  Creed  of  the  English  Presbyterian 
Church.  From  The  Evangelist  of  April  38,  ISKIO. 

No.  3.  Forms  of  Worship  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Rev.  Franklin  B.  Dwight.  (From  the  Evan- 
gblibt  of  May  8  and  10, 1900.) 

No.  3.  Noblesse  Oblige.  Prof.  Mary  Jordan  of  Smith 
College.  (From  the  Evangblibt  of  April  38,  May  8 
and  10,  1900.) 


No.  4.  The  Lenl  Relations  of  Churches.  Henry 
A.  Stlmeon  DJ>.  (From  the  Evangelist  of  Jnne  31, 
1900.) 

No.  5.  The  Beal  Issue.  Herrick  Johnson  D.D.  (From 
The  Evangelist  of  September  18,  1900.) 

No.  6.  Evangelisation  Past  and  to  Come.  George 
F.  Pentecost  D.D.  (From  The  Evangelist  of  August  80, 
1900.) 

No.  7  What  Shall  We  Do  With  The  Confession? 
George  F.  Pentecost  D.D.  (From  The  Evangelist  of 
October  35,  1900.) 


THE  CREED  REVISION 


The  following  addresses,  delivered  before  the  Presbyterian  Union  of  New  York 
on  March  4,  1901,  will  be  published  complete  in  one  pamphlet  by  The  Evangelist  : 

1.  The  Established  Standards  of  the  Church  should  in  this  crisis 
be  reaffirmed  and  left  unchanged.  Professor  John  DeWitt  of  Princeton  The¬ 
ological  Seminary. 

2.  Entirely  New  Standards  ot  Belief  are  demanded  at  the  preseu 
time.  President  George  Black  Stewart  of  Auburn  Theological  Seminary. 

8.  While  it  would  be  inadvisable  to  discard  the  Established  8tau- 
tlards  ot  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  time  has  come  when  they  should 
be  Modernized  in  form  and  Modified  in  certain  statements.  Prof.  Her- 
rick  Johnson  of  McCormick  Theological  Seminary.  . 

The  question  of  the  Standards  of  Belief  is  herein  discussed  by  three  men  who 
eminently  represent  the  various  views  prevailing  in  the  Church. 

Pastors  should  see  that  every  member  of  their  congregations  has  a  copy  of  this 
pamphlet. 

PRICE  TEN  CENTS 

For  sale  also  by  The  Presbyterian  Board  Repositories,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Chicago  •  Fleming  H.  Revell  Oo.,  New  York  and  Ohicago. 

THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  CO. 

156  Avenue  Fifth,  New  York 


No.  8.  Divine  Healing.  Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon  D.D. 
LL.D.,  (From  the  Evangelist  of  March  16,  May  18, 18R9 
July  36, 1900.) 

Any  one  of  these  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  postpaid 
'O  receipt  of  six  cents  In  stamps;  reduced  rates  for 
arge  quantities. 

WASHINGTON. 


Three-day  Personally-Conducted  Tour  via 
Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Few  short  Journeys  are  as  interesting  as  a  trip  to 
Washington,  the  Nation's  (Capital ;  and  such  a  trip  can 
be  made  most  satisfactorily  by  participating  In  the 
threeday  personally-condncted  tours  of  the  Pennsyl 
vania  Railroad.  The  next  tour  of  the  season  leaves 
Thursday,  March  31.  Round-trip  rate,  covering  railroad 
transportation  for  the  ronnd-trip,  meals  en  route,  trans¬ 
fer  of  passenger  and  ordinary  baggage  to  hotel,  hotel 
accommodations,  and  guides,  services  of  experienced 
tourist  agent  and  chaperon,  in  short,  every  Item  oj 
necessary  expense,  $14.60  from  New  York;  $18.00  from 
Trenton,  and  $11.50  from  Philadelphia,  with  proportion, 
ate  rates  from  other  points.  These  rates  cover  accom¬ 
modations  for  two  days  at  the  Arlington,  Normandie, 
Riggs,  or  Ebbitt  House.  For  accommodations  at 
Willard's  Regent,  Metropolitan,  or  National  Hotel, 
$3.60  less.  Side  trips  to  Mt.  Vernon,  Richmond,  Uld 
Point  Oimfort,  and  Norfolk  at  greatly  reduced  rates. 

All  tickets  good  for  ten  days,  with  special  hotel  rates 
after  expiration  of  hotel  coupons. 

For  itineraries  and  full  Information  apply  to  ticket 
agents;  Tonrlst  Agent,  1196  Broadway,  New  York;  4 
Court  Street,  Brooklyn;  or  address  Geo.  W.  Boyd, 
Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street  Sta¬ 
tion,  Philadelphia. 

OLD  POINT  COMPORT,  RICHMOND,  AND 
WASHINGTON. 

Six-day  Tour  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

The  third  of  the  present  series  of  personally-condncted 
tours  to  Old  Point  Comfort,  Richmond,  and  Washington 
via  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  will  leave  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  on  Saturday,  March  38.  Tourists  will 
find  these  three  places  of  great  interest  and  at  the  height 
of  their  Lenten  season.  Old  Point  Comfort  especially 
being  sought  by  those  wishing  to  enjoy  the  early  Spring 
season. 

Tickets,  including  transportation,  meals  en  route  in 
both  directions,  transfers  of  passengers  and  baggage, 
hotel  accommodations  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  Richmond, 
and  Washington,  and  carriage  ride  about  Richmond— 
in  fact,  every  necessary  expense  for  a  iieriod  of  six 
days— will  be  sold  at  rate  of  $84.00  from  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  and  Newark;  $33.50  from  Trenton;  $31.00  from 
Philadelphia,  and  proportionate  rates  from  other  sta¬ 
tions. 

Old  Point  Comfort  Only. 

Tickets  to  Old  Point  Comfort  only,  inclnding  luncheon 
on  going  trip,  one  and  three-fonrths  days’  board  at  that 
place,  and  good  to  return  direct  by  regular  trains  within 
six  days,  will  be  sold  in  connection  with  this  tour  at 
rate  of  $15.00  from  New  York;  $13.60  from  Trenton; 
$13.50  from  Philadelphia,  and  proportionate  rates  from 
other  points. 

For  Itineraries  and  full  information  apply  to  ticket 
agents;  Tonrlst  Agent,  1196  Broadway,  New  York;  4 
Court  Street,  Brooklyn;  789  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.; 
or  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent, 
Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 


THE  PRINCIPAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

of  the  Nickel  Plate  Road  which  make  It  the  popular  line 
for  the  traveling  public  are  competent  train  service, 
fine  roadbed  and  courteous  employees.  The  Nickel 
Plate  Road  is  the  Short  Line  between  Buffalo  and 
Chicago.  The  Great  Pan-Ameiican  Exposition  this 
summer  will  present  unusual  attractions.  The  Nickel 
Plate  Road  will  be  In  position  to  accomodate  this  travel 
with  safety,  speed  and  comfort.  Write,  wire,  ’phone,  or 
call  on  F.  J.  Moore,  General  Agent,  Ml  Main  Street, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  or  A.  W.  i^lestone,  D.  P.  A.,  885  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  by  a  young  widow,  the  care  of  an  Invalid. 

Has  had  training  and  experience.  Addreas,  A  M  , 
Office  of  The  Evangelist. 


ROCKLAND  CEMETERY. 

PIERMONT-ON-THE-HUDSON.  Northsin  New  Jer¬ 
sey  R.  R.,  Chambers  and  38d  St.  Ferries. 
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EHORIAL  TABLETS 

ONUnENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  R.  LAMB,  59  Carmine  St.,  New  York 


CHURCH  BELLS  ani^l^ALS 

Beet  Superior  Copper  and  Tin.  Get  oar  price. 

MoSHANEBCLL  FOUNDRY,  Baltimore.  Md. 


JJENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Oen’l  Manager 

TROT,  IT.  T.  and  NMtr  YORK  CITY, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 
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THE  DOUBTER. 

John  Timothy  Stone. 

An  open  Bible,  a  atadions  er< , 

A  searcher  in  league  with  pray-  r. 

Will  check  the  Doubter’s  question,  “  Why  ?  ” 
And  quiet  hie  reasoning  “  Where  ?  ” 

Faith  will  become  a  living  power ; 

Hope  will  enlighten  the  mind  ; 

Christ's  flaming  love  will  soon  devour 
The  doubts  of  a  soul  resigned. 

Qod’s  Holy  Fpirlt  will  All  the  life  ; 

Man's  body  his  temple  will  be  : 

The  worshipful  heart  will  rest  from  strife. 
For  lo  I  the  Doubter  shall  see. 


TKe  liingdom 


It  ia  too  Boon  to  attempt  any 
*  eatimate  of  the  valne  of  the 

in  Kngiand  gimnltaneouB  Miaalon  in 

England.  If,  after  the  time  aet  for  formally 
organized  effort,  any  marked  evidencea  of  a 
deaire  to  oontinne  are  apparent,  it  will  be  clear 
that  God’a  will  ia  moving  the  hearta  of  the 
people.  Bnt,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  meetinga 
can  cloae  after  their  appointed  terms,  and  no 
want  be  felt,  it  will  be  just  as  clear  that  the 
magnificent  organization  was  aimply  organiza¬ 
tion  and  nothing  more.  The  London  meetinga 
were  interfered  with  by  the  Qneen’a  death,  to 
a  certain  extent,  and  while  few  of  the  speakera 
needed  to  complain  of  small  andiencea,  those 
who  attended  were  largely  members  of  chnrchea 
or  congregations.  This  speaks  well  for  the 
loyalty  of  the  Ohriatiana  of  London,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  the  non-ohnroh-going  olaaaea 
were  not  appreciably  influenced  by  the  mission. 
In  the  provinces  there  is  complaint  of  lack  of 
time,  eight  days  being  considered  too  short  a 
period  in  which  to  develop  interest.  In  the 
towns  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  best  meet¬ 
ings  are  held  in  halls  and  theatres,  the  prejn- 
dice  against  the  chnrch  manifesting  itself  in 
this  way.  Whether  or  not  this  mission  will 
rise  to  the  height  of  a  wave  of  revival  that  will 
sweep  over  the  land,  it  is  certain  that  because 
of  its  oarefnl  organization  and  the  wide  reach¬ 
ing  power  of  its  leaders  an  immense  deal  of 
solid,  sabstantial  good  will  be  accomplished. 
There  is  already  evident  a  quickening  of  the 
national  conscience  upon  moral  questions,  and 
if,  as  seems  possible,  the  Govemnient  is  forced 
to  take  up  the  Temperance  question,  it  will  be 
owing  to  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon 
Parliament  by  those  roused  at  some  of  the 
meetings.  Lord  Peel,  whose  minority  Temper¬ 
ance  report  to  Parliament  has  been  shelved,  so 
to  speak,  declared  at  a  Temperance  Mass  Meet¬ 
ing  in  Manchester  that  the  prospects  for  unity 
among  those  interested  in  temperance  reform 
were  never  brighter,  and  with  unity  once 
assured  the  Government  would  be  forced  to 
take  action. 


King  Edward  has  not 
been  allowed  to  assume 
his  office  without  a  pro¬ 
test  from  the  Roman  Oatholio  clergy  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament.  Among  other  oeremonies 


The  King’s  Oath 
Against  Catholicism 


conpected  with  the  King’s  opening  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  he  was  required  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  to 
assent  to  the  Declaration  against  Romanism, 
which  in  the  quaint  appearing  language  of  its 
original  writing  is  as  follows:  "I  doe  solemnly 
and  sincerely  in  the  presence  of  God  professe 
testifle  and  declare  that  I  doe  believe  that  in 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  there  is  not 
any  transnbstantiation  of  the  elements  of  bread 
and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Ohrist  at 
or  after  the  consecration  thereof  by  any  person 
whatsoever;  and  that  the  invocation  or  adora¬ 
tion  of  the  Virgin  Mary  or  any  other  saint  and 
the  sacrifice  of  the  masse  as  they  are  now  used 
in  the  Ohnroh  of  Rome  are  superstitions  and 
idolatrous,  and  I  doe  solemnly  in  the  presence 
of  God  professe  testifle  and  declare  that  I  doe 
make  this  declaration  and  every  part  thereof  in 
the  plaine  and  ordinary  sence  of  the  words  read 
unto  me  as  they  are  commonly  understood  by 
English  Protestants  without  any  evMion, 
equivocation  or  mentall  reservation  whatsoever 
and  without  any  dispensation  already  granted 
me  for  this  purpose  by  the  Pope  or  anv  other 
authority  or  person  whatsoever  or  without  any 
hope  of  any  such  dispensation  from  any  person 
or  authority  whatsoever  or  without  thinking 
that  I  am  or  can  be  acquitted  before  God  or 
man  or  absolved  of  this  declaration  or  any  part 
thereof  although  the  Pope  or  any  other  person 
or  persons  or  power  whatsoever  should  dispence 
with  or  annuli  the  same,  or  declare  that  it  was 
null  and  void  f tom  the  beginning."  A  state¬ 
ment  signed  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Ripon  and  twenty-eight  other  Roman 
Catholic  peers  was  laid  before  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor,  in  which  they  protested  against  the 
wording  of  the  Declaration,  which  they  be¬ 
lieved  the  King  would,  if  he  could,  have 
altered  and  thus  "have  been  relieved  of  the 
necessity  of  branding  with  contumelious  epi¬ 
thets  the  religious  tenets  of  any  of  his  sub¬ 
jects. "  In  the  House  of  Commons  the  Irish 
members  raised  the  question  whether  any  steps 
were  to  be  taken  to  eliminate  the  objectionable 
words  from  the  Declaration.  Mr.  Balfour,  in 
reply,  made  but  a  half- hearted  defense  of  the 
form  of  words  used,  and  Mr.  Redmond,  the 
leader  of  the  Nationalists,  declared  that  "as 
long  as  this  oath  is  in  existence  and  His  Ma¬ 
jesty  describes  Catholics  as  idolatrous,  I  for 
one  will  oppose  His  Majesty’s  salary.”  Other 
statements  are  in  evidence  to  show  that  the 
Oatholio  Church  in  England  is  using  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  carry  sympa¬ 
thy.  A  oarefnl  reading  of  the  words  in  ques¬ 
tion  will  make  it  very  difficult  for  any  Protest¬ 
ant  to  cut  out  or  soften  a  single  phrase.  It  is 
truly  refreshing  to  observe  what  an  unselfish 
champion  of  universal  toleration  the  Catholic 
Ohnroh  can  become  at  times. 


The  ProsTOM  of 
Union  in  Scotland 


The  recent  union  of  the 
United  and  Free 
Churches  is  likely  to 
have  effects  far  more  weighty  than  the  promo¬ 
ters  of  the  movement  anticipated.  It  needed 
bnt  this  first  junction  to  be  effected  in  order  to 
cause  quite  a  number  of  allied  bnt  independent 
bodies  to  look  at  the  things  which  are  separat¬ 


ing  them,  and  to  raise  the  question  whetht  r 
they  are  sufficient.  One  of  the  Scottish  jour¬ 
nals  asserts  that  the  tendency  to  day  in  the 
churches  is  centripetal,  whereas  before  the 
present  decade  it  was  centrifugal.  Congrega¬ 
tions,  ministers  and  members  were  liable  to  fly 
off  and  establish  separate  and  independent  or¬ 
ganizations,  in  order  to  maintain  some  dis¬ 
puted  point  of  doctrine  or  order.  With  what 
now  seems  a  fatal  facility  strong  men  with¬ 
drew  from  the  church  of  their  fathers,  and 
weakened  the  whole  cause  of  Christ.  The  lat¬ 
est  of  these  divisions  was  the  withdrawal  of 
1848,  when  the  Free  Ohnroh  was  organized. 
Great  as  was  the  upheaval  occasioned  by  this 
historical  cleavage,  it  had  a  still  greater  effect 
in  bidding  men  pause  before  undertaking  fur¬ 
ther  divisions.  It  was  the  turn  of  the  tide,  and 
now  the  first  great  movement  of  return  has 
been  successfully  accomplished.  The  United 
Free  Ohnroh  is  stronger  than  the  United  and 
the  Free  Churches  separately.  Hence,  the  Dis¬ 
ruption  of  1848  is  bringing  forth  a  fruitage 
very  different  from  what  was  required  or  ex¬ 
pected  a  half  century  ago.  Bold  would  be  the 
man,  and  grave  his  reasons,  who  would  under¬ 
take  to  separate  in  Scotland  to-day.  The  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  few  discontented  ministers  who 
have  refused  to  join  in  the  nnion  of  the  two 
churches  is  so  disingenuous  as  to  cause  any 
sympathy  toward  them  to  be  wasted.  In  order 
to  sustain  opposition  among  the  Highland  par¬ 
ishes  such  statements  as  these  are  industriously 
circulated:  "Certain  books  have  been  removed 
from  the  Bible.  The  Shorter  Catechism  has 
been  discarded.  The  Confession  of  Faith  has 
been  set  aside.  The  psalms  are  no  longer  to 
be  sung  in  churches.  ’  ’  A  dozen  other  lies  such 
as  these  are  being  promulgated,  and  probably 
are  believed  by  the  people  who  are  in  the  re¬ 
moter  parts  of  the  country.  Such  incidental 
disagreements  bnt  serve  to  throw  into  stronger 
relief  the  approbation  with  which  the  move¬ 
ment  has  been  met.  It  was  perhaps  natural  for 
the  Union  to  be  approved  by  the  other  Noncon¬ 
forming  bodies  of  Great  Britain.  These  oreth- 
ren  realize  the  enfeebling  effects  of  division. 
Bnt  the  encouraging  signs,  which  mark  the 
centripetal  feeling  so  unmistakably,  came  from 
those  churches  which  have  official  relations 
with  the  government.  The  Established  Church 
of  Scotland  gave  manifest  signs  of  friendly  in¬ 
terest  ;  the  Church  of  England  likewise,  and  in 
Parliament  several  of  the  most  eminent  men 
have  spoken  in  approval.  Those  who  vAn  read 
signs  need  not  be  told  what  all  this  means. 
When  we  include  in  our  view  the  almcst  sim¬ 
ultaneous  federation  of  Presbyterian  Churches 
in  Australia,  the  agitation  in  Canada,  and  the 
feeling  in  our  own  land  that  the  ivisions 
which  segregate  the  various  branches  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  ought  to  be  healed,  it 
does  seem  that  the  power  of  God  is  at  work  in 
his  Ohnroh. 


Foreign  Students  of 
Theology  in  Scotland 


Over  forty  students 
from  other  countries 
have  been  in  attendance 
at  the  theological  schools  in  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  this  season.  Of  these  fifteen  were 
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from  the  United  States  and  Canada,  sixteen 
were  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  Switzer¬ 
land,  France,  Italy,  Germany  and  Hangary 
each  contribnting  one  or  more,  and  four  were 
from  the  colonies.  Beside  these  there  were 
twelve  men  from  Ireland. 


Principal  Kainy’s 
Retirement 


A  Presbyterian 
Queen 


The  Father  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland 


BeliKinus  Statistics 
ill  Switzerland 


The  Gains  of  Rome 
over  Geneva 


The 

Explanation 


Dr.  Rainy,  to  whom 
more  than  to  any  other 
one  man  the  recent  Un¬ 
ion  of  the  United  Free  Chnrch  of  Scotland  is 
doe,  has  asked  to  be  allowed  to  retire  from  the 
professorship  of  Chnrch  History,  which  he 
has  so  long  held  with  honor  and  ability.  He 
will,  however,  retain  the  Principalsbip  of  New 
College.  Among  the  men  who  are  mentioned 
to  succeed  Dr.  Rainy  are  Dr.  McCrie  and  Dr. 
Macpherson  of  the  Free  wing,  and  Dr.  Mac- 
Ewen  and  Professor  Orr  of  the  United  Presby. 
terian  branch.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  sides 
will  be  taken  in  the  choice,  however,  and  it  is 
not  at  all  improbable  that  Professor  Stalker 
will  be  a  strong  candidate  when  the  choice  is 
made. 

The  Qneen  of  Holland  is  the 
only  Enropean  sovereign  who 
belongs  to  a  chnrch  that  is 
Presbyterian  in  system.  The  National  Re¬ 
formed  Chnrch  of  Holland  is  Presbyterian  in 
all  bnt  name.  Recent  statistics  from  Holland 
give  the  strength  of  the  state  church  as  1,340 
charges  and  2, 200, 000  adherents.  The  Free  Re¬ 
formed  Chnrch  numbers  685  charges  and  370,000 
adherents.  There  are  several  minor  denomina¬ 
tions,  the  strongest  of  which  is  the  Baptist 
numbering  116  congregations  with  52,000  adher¬ 
ents.  The  Roman  Catholic  Chnrch  has  1,056 
charges  and  92, 000  adherents.  A  number  of  Old 
Catholics  are  also  found,  20  charges  and  7,000 
adherents  being  claimed  by  them.  The  Jews 
have  176  synagogues  and  97,000  members. 


increased,  but  the  reverse  is  true  in  even 
greater  measure. 

The  fact  is  not  to  be  attrib¬ 
uted,  however,  to  the  active 
propaganda  which  Rome  has 
been  carrying  on  during  this  period.  Nor  is  it 
due  to  the  assumed  greater  fecundity  of  the 
Roman  Catholijs,  for  such  a  condition  does  not 
appear,  as  it  would  in  a  country  where  the  la¬ 
boring  classes  are  largely  of  this  church,  and 
the  leisured  class  of  the  other.  The  gains  of 
Romanism  are  chiefly  due  to  immigration. 
The  liberality  of  Swiss  institutions  proves  to 
be  a  strong  attraction  to  Italians,  Austrians, 
Bavarians  and  French,  of  the  lower  classes, 
who  are  more  and  more  assuming  the  more  ar¬ 
duous  or  menial  Innctions  which  the  more 
highly  educated  Swiss  are  glad  to  leave  to 
them.  Tbe  tribute  to  Protestant  civilization 
indirectly  thus  rendered  is  not  especially  wel¬ 
come  to  the  Protestants  themselves,  even 
though  their  own  gains  from  the  Roman 
Chnrch  are  made  from  tbe  more  intelligent 
classes  of  natives  and  foreigners.  In  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Geneva  the  preponderance  is  Roman 
Catholic  (67,228  to  62,541),  due  to  the  very 
large  foreign  laboring  population.  In  tbe  city 
of  Geneva  there  are  30, 367  Protestants  to  27, 664 
Catholics. 


Protestantism 
*  ill  Spain 


Recently  there  passed 
away  in  tbe  fulness  of 
years,  the  Rev.  James 
Chrystal  D.D.,  LL.D.  who  had  been  minister 
of  the  parish  of  Auchiniock,  Ayrshire,  Scot¬ 
land,  since  1833.  In  these  days  of  short  term 
pastorates  it  is  refreshing  to  learn  that  for  a 
period  of  sixty -seven  years  Dr.  Chrystal  served 
in  one  charge,  guiding  its  interests  during  the 
stormy  times  of  the  Disruption,  and  preaching 
at  the  end  to  the  grandchildren  of  those  whom 
he  met  as  young  people  when  first  he  entered 
upon  his  duties. 

The  census  of  last  De¬ 
cember,  the  results  of 
which  were  published 
early  this  mouth,  show  a  very  decided  gain  of 
Roman  Catholicism  in  a  country  generally  con¬ 
sidered  as  Protestant.  It  should  be  remem¬ 
bered,  however,  that  certain  cantons  have 
always  been  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  figures 
now  at  band  do  not  show  the  relative  gain  in 
population  in  these  uantons.  According  to 
the  census  there  are  now  in  Switzerland  1,918,- 
197  Protestants,  1,383,135  Roman  Catholics, 
12,399  Israelites  and  13,453  “of  other  confes¬ 
sions  or  no  confession,  ’  ’  of  which  tbe  Greek 
Church,  largely  composed  of  Russian,  Bulgarian 
and  Roumanian  students,  who  are  very  numer¬ 
ous  in  Swiss  universities,  has  a  large  proportion. 


The  Future 
Reform  in  Spain 


With  regard  to  tbe  two 
principal  churches,  of 
Rome  and  of  Calvin  and 
Zwingli,  it  is  found  that  since  1888  tbe  number 
of  Protestants  has  increased  by  201,649  and  of 
Roman  Catholics  by  199,307.  In  1888  there 
were  588  Protestants  and  406  Roman  Catholics 
in  a  thousand;  now  there  are  576  Protestants 
and  416  Roman  Catholics,  a  decrease  of  12  per 
thousand  on  the  one  side  and  a  gain  of  10  per 
thousand  on  the  other.  The  number  of  Prot¬ 
estants  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  has  notably 


Tlie  Propie’8  Paiare 
ill  France 


The  regular  Spanish  corre¬ 
spondent  of  L’Eglise  Libre 
reports  a  recent  conversation 
with  Mr.  Sagasta,  tbe  leader  of  the  liberal 
party,  in  which  the  latter  was  asked  why  he 
permitted  a  state  of  things  to  continue  in 
which  Protestants  were  not  permitted  to  have 
a  place  of  worship  fronting  on  a  street, 
whether  in  Madrid  or  elsewhere.  Mr.  Sagasta 
is  reported  to  have  replied  that  if  he  interfered 
in  such  a  matter,  he  would  be  ex-communi¬ 
cated  the  next  morning  and  assassinated  the 
next  evening.  “Spain  is  not  France, ’’ he  is 
reported  to  have  added.  Whereupon  the 
French  correspondent  reflects  that  Spain  is  still 
a  long  way  from  being  a  modern  state.  Never¬ 
theless  things  are  moving  in  that  direction. 
Recent  political  events  foreshadow  the  dawn  of 
a  liberty  not  political  only,  such  as  Spain  has 
not  known  for  centuries.  The  yoke  of  ultra- 
moBtism  is  becoming  intolerable  to  thousands 
who  never  heard  of  Protestanism  and  who 
would  certainly  not  embrace  what  they  would 
deem  a  foreign  religion  even  if  it  were  offered 
them.  Doubt  the  blood  of  Matamoros  and  Car- 
asco,  those  noble  Protestant  leaders,  still  flows 
in  the  veins  of  Spain,  and  will  have  its  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  religious  revolution  which  is  surely 
if  slowly  preparing  But  the  liberal  party  of 
to  day  is  far  from  being  inclined  to  Protestant¬ 
ism.  Its  one  preoccupation  is  to  free  Spain 
from  the  theocratic  power  which  now  dom¬ 
inates  it. 

The  question  in  the  minds  of 
men  like  Sagasta  is  whether 
after  that  the  country  will 
abandon  all  religion,  or  whether  it  will  develop 
a  form  of  religion  more  closely  in  accord  with 
national  characteristics  and  national  tempera¬ 
ment  than  Protestantism.  The  answer  to  this 
question  is  far  distant,  and  there  are  elements 
with  which  apparently  Mr.  Sagasta  does  not 
reckon.  A  school  like  that  which  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gnlick  are  about  to  re-open  in  the  very 
capital,  in  which  girls  of  the  better  classes— 
the  future  mothers  of  Spain,  have  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  taught  that  Protestantism  is 
“foreign”  to  no  country,  the  persevering  and 
measurably  successful  work  of  Bible  colportage 
and  other  Protestant  agencies,  are  impercep¬ 
tibly  as  yet,  bnt  surely  leavening  the  mind  of 
the  common  people ;  so  that  when  those  leaders 
arise  who  surely  will  in  time  arise,  to  stand 
for  a  purer  faith,  they  will  perhaps  to  their  sur¬ 
prise  find  here  and  there  among  the  poor  and 


unknown  folk  of  Spain,  men  and  women  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  substance  to  their  dream  of  a  re¬ 
formed  church. 

The  Solidarity  move¬ 
ment,  inaugurated  less 
than  three  years  ago 
by  the  brilliant  young  editor  of  the  Revue  du 
Christianisme  Social,  pastor  Elie  Gonnelle  of 
Ronbaix,  appears  to  have  precisely  met  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  the  French  people.  People’s  Palaces 
are  rapidly  springing  up— in  Paris,  Rouen, 
Lyons  and  elsewhere.  The  name  People’s  Pal¬ 
ace  which  for  want  of  a  better  has  been  adop¬ 
ted  by  English  writers  on  the  subject  entirely 
misrepresents  their  character.  That  dream  of 
Walter  Besant,  which  in  her  first  jubilee  year 
the  sympathetic  Queen  of  England  made  a 
reality,  was  first  of  all  a  place  where  the  over¬ 
worked  and  underpaid  masses  of  London  could 
find  forms  of  recreation  in  which  beauty  and 
brightness  took  the  place  of  bestiality,  and 
where  those  who  had  never  known  recreation 
in  any  form  could  be  raised  a  little  above  the 
debasing  monotony  of  the  struggle  for  a  liveli¬ 
hood.  Without  question  the  crying  need  of 
these  classes  in  London  was  and  is  pure  and 
elevating  play.  Bnt  it  is  different  in  France, 
where  the  minds  of  the  common  people  are 
more  alert,  and  their  mode  of  life  even  in  bit¬ 
terest  poverty  more  refined  if  not  more  moral, 
especially  in.  the  matter  of  recreation.  The 
crying  need  of  the  French  people  is  recreation 
of  the  mind  rather  than  the  body,  or  rather 
their  need  is  of  mental  and  moral  rather  than 
social  guidance,  and  the  Solidarity,  which  came 
into  existence  in  a  great  manufacturing  city, 
with  its  hundreds  of  thousands  of  alert,  law¬ 
less,  free  thinking  anarchistic  artisans,  was  so 
marvelously  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  not  of 
this  class  of  working  people  only,  but  of  alj 
French  working  people  that  it  is  rapidly  gain¬ 
ing  ground. 

Popular 
of 


What  the 
Solidarity  is 


Not  a  club,  not  a 
University,  it  partakes 
both,  bnt  is  fundamentally 
different  from  either  in  that  its  basis  is  reli¬ 
gion.  Popular  reunionit,  that  is  mission  serv¬ 
ices  supported  by  or  modeled  upon  the  McAll 
Mission,  in  all  their  various  forms  of  Sunday- 
school,  children’s  meeting  and  Bible  school, 
are  an  essential  feature  of  the  Solidarity  •,  but  if 
these  are  the  foundation,  the  building  does  not 
stop  at  a  foundation,  but  has  a  superstructure 
of  the  legitimate  outgrowth  of  religion ;  there 
are  lectures  and  classes  in  branches  of  practical 
utility,  there  are  temperance  and  total  absti¬ 
nence  societies,  there  are  benefit  associations 
and  debating  societies,  there  are  various  forms 
of  recreation  pure  and  simple,  though  such  re¬ 
creation  has  a  decidedly  subordinate  place. 


How  it  Differs  from 
the  People’s  Paiare 


But  the  real  distinction 
between  the  two  is 
clearly  shown  in  the 
name.  Solidarity  (oneness)  is  the  central  idea 
of  the  French  movement ;  the  living  fact  that 
there  can  be  no  schism  between  the  interests  of 
class  and  class,  that  the  educated  owe  them¬ 
selves  to  the  ignorant  not  one  whit  more  than 
they  need  the  ignorant,  that  the  happy  are  not 
more  debtors  to  the  unhappy  than  the  latter  to 
them ;  that  a  whole  people  stand  or  fall  to¬ 
gether,  their  interests  one,  their  dangers  one, 
their  relative  duties  equal  in  importance.  This 
is  the  idea  in  which  the  Solidarity  was  based; 
its  religions  character  is  doe  to  the  conviction 
that  the  best  thing  one  has  to  give  another  is 
religions  fellowship,  and  that  this  being  given 
all  the  rest  follows;  the  lawyer,  the  doctor, 
the  real  estate  expert,  the  architect,  the  busi¬ 
ness  man  shares  his  special  possession  with  his 
brother  who  has  need  of  it,  and  that  brother, 
all  unconsciously  to  himself,  it  may  be,  shares 
with  his  more  favorably  situated .  friend  that 
experience  of  life,  that  point  of  view,  that 
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knowledge  of  conditions,  which  the  latter  finds 
far  more  valnable  than  he  could  have 
dreamed.  It  is  a  trne  brotherhood  of  the 
Kingdom,  though  none  of  them  may  have 
thought  of  calling  it  by  that  name. 


Of  Our  City  CHvircKes  J 
- 1 


Dr.  Purves  to 
Lecture  at  Harvard 


The  Rev.  [George  T. 
Pnrves  D.  D. ,  pastor  of 
the  Fifth  Avenne 
Ohnrch  of  this  city,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
authorities  of  Harvard  University  lecturer  for 
the  ensuing  year  on  the  William  B.  Noble 
Foundation.  These  lectures,  six  in  number, 
have  been  delivered  of  recent  years  on  subjects 
relating  to  the  power  and  influence  of  Ohrist  in 
life  and  history.  Their  scope  is  intended  to  be 
large  and  varied,  according  to  the  choice  of  the 
lecturer ;  but  their  general  aim  is  to  illustrate 
“the  consecration  by  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  of 
every  department  of  human  character,  thought 
and  activity.  ’  ’  The  lecturer  during  the  current 
year  has  been  Oanon  Freemantle  of  England. 


.  ,  The  First  Presyterian  Ohnrch 

Anniversary  .  _  ^  , 

j  of  East  Orange  does  not  geo- 

and  Birthday  ** 

graphically  come  under  the 
head  of  our  city  churches,  but  practically  it 
does,  and  many  New  Yorkers  besides  those 
who  simply  transact  business  here  were 
present  last  Friday  evening  in  the  well  filled 
church,  when  the  congregation  celebrated  Dr. 
James  M.  Ludlow’s  fifteenth  anniversary  and 
sixtieth  birthday.  The  president  of  the  even¬ 
ing  was  Justice  John  Franklin  Foote,  and  on 
the  platform  were  Dr.  Phraner,  assistant  pas¬ 
tor,  President  Hall  of  Union  Seminary,  Dr. 
Frazer  of  Newark,  Dr.  Ludlow,  and  Messrs. 
Edward  M.  Colie  and  G.  A.  Howe.  The  music, 
under  the  care  of  Organist  Samuel  P.  Warren 
was  exceedingly  appropriate  and  showed  the 
fine  ability  and  training  of  the  quartet  choir. 
Dr.  Phraner  offered  prayer,  a  number  of  de¬ 
lightful  letters  were  read,  from  Vice-President 
Roosevelt,  Minister  Straus,  and  other  distin¬ 
guished  friends  of  Dr.  Ludlow,  Edward  M. 
Oolie  Esq.  read  a  Retrospective  paper.  Old 
Mnnn  Avenue,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  ex¬ 
ercise  Mr.  George  R.  Howe  read  one  on  The 
Outlook,  Let  us  Go  Forward.  The  two 
addresses  by  Dr.  Frazer  and  Dr.  Hall  were 
brilliantly  interesting;  either  would  have  given 
to  any  public  occasion  that  quality  of  “distinc¬ 
tion”  in  which  Matthew  Arnold  found  Ameri¬ 
cans  so  lamentablv  deficient.  Dr.  Ludlow’s 
response  had  all  the  felicity  of  his  best  utter¬ 
ances,  and  proved,  if  anything  were  needed  to 
prove,  that  “the  best  is  yet  to  be”  for  his  cul¬ 
tured  and  versatile  mind.  A  pleasant  social 
hour  followed. 


Farewell  to  the 
Old  Church 


Next  Sunday,  March  24,  will 
be  the  last  Sunday  for  serv¬ 
ices  in  the  old  Madison  Av¬ 


enue  Ohnrch  at  the  corner  of  Fifty-third  street 
(the  Rev.  Howard  Agnew  Johnston  D.D.  pas¬ 
tor).  There  will  be  a  special  service  in  the 
morning,  at  which  Dr.  Thompson,  the  former 
pastor,  will  speak.  The  communion  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper  will  be  observed.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  former  members  of  the  ohnrch  may 
be  interested  to  attend  this  service.  On  the 
last  Sunday  of  March,  the  Slst,  preaching  serv¬ 
ices  will  be  held  in  the  chapel  of  the  new 
church  at  the  corner  of  Seventy-third  street. 


The  Ohnrch  of  the  Holy 
silver  .  ,  „  „  .  _ 

.  Apostles,  Dr.  Brady  E. 

Anniversary  t>  .  ,, 

Backus  rector,  is  holding  sil¬ 
ver  jubilee  this  week.  It  began  on  Sunday 
when  Dr.  Backus  preached  an  anniversary  ser¬ 
mon,  and  in  the  evening  Dr.  Mottet  and  the 
Rev.  Olin  S.  Roche  took  part  in  the  services. 
An  interesting  feature  of  the  occasion  is  the 
payment  of  the  mortgage  on  the  rectory, 
accomplished  by  the  Quarter  Oentennial  Fund 
Association  of  the  women  of  the  congregation 
who  have  raised  more  than  seven  thousand  of 
the  $9,050  needed.  Bishop  Potter  wrote  to  the 


chairman ,  contributing  $100,  and  saying:  “We 
have  bad  few  ministries  in  New  York  of  more 
beautiful  and  modest  fidelity  than  that  of  my 
dear  brother,  your  rector.  ’  ’ 


Of  Present  Interest 


Mr.  Burton  Holmes’s  lecture  in  his  series 
at  Daly’s  Theatre,  the  afternoons  of  March  18 
and  19  and  at  Mendelssohn  Hall,  the  evenings 
of  the  20th  and  2l8t,  was  on  The  Wonders  of 
Thessaly,  from  the  Vale  of  Tempe  to  the  Mon¬ 
asteries  in  the  Air.  The  lecture  Las  been  re¬ 
written  since  it  was  formerly  given,  the  Olym¬ 
pian  Games  and  a  few  glimpses  of  life  in  Athens 
being  substituted  for  that  portion  of  the  lecture 
which  was  devoted  to  the  Greco-Turkish  War. 
Few  travelers  have  visited  the  unbeaten  paths 
of  the  Thessalian  Plains,  and  fewer  still  have 
been  privileged  to  stay  for  a  time  with  the 
Monks  of  the  Meteora,  whose  Monasteries  are 
built  on  almost  inaccessible  crags  many  hun¬ 
dred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plains.  The 
illustrations,  colored  by  Miss  Katherine  Gor- 
den  Breed,  are  remarkably  interesting ;  a  num¬ 
ber  of  new  views  have  been  added,  some  of  them 
colored  motion  pictures.  Next  week’s  lecture 
will  be  on  Oberammergan,  the  Passion  Play  and 
the  life  of  the  people  in  that  beautiful  valley 
of  the  Bavarian  Alps.  Mr.  Holmes  spent  some 
time  there  last  summer  and  took  many  charm¬ 
ing  pictures. 

Frederic  Harrison  will  lecture  on  The  Rise 
of  the  Dutch  Republic,  the  afternoon  of  March 
22,  at  3.45  o’clock,  in  309  Havermeyer  Hall,  Oo- 
Inmbia  University.  The  lecture  is  under  the 
auspices  of  the  History  Club.  The  doors  will 
be  open  from  3  P.  M.  to  3. 46  P.  M. ,  after  which 
no  person  will  be  admitted.  Tickets  may  be 
had  upon  written  application  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  University,  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth 
street  and  Amsterdam  avenue,  this  city.  Among 
lectures  of  the  University  free  to  the  public  are 
Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow’s  course  on  Colonial 
Administration.  America  as  a  Colonial  Power 
will  be  given  the  afternoon  of  March  26,  at  3. 45 
o’clock,  in  309  Havermeyer  Hall,  and  at  the 
same  date  and  hour  in  Rqom  305  Sebermerhorn, 
Ernest  F.  Fenollosa  will  lecture  on  Chinese 
Ideals  in  Life,  Literature  and  Art,  illustrated. 
No  tickets  required. 

THE  WOMEN’S  MASS  MEETING. 

A  large  audience  came  together  on  Sunday 
afternoon  at  the  call  of  one  hundred  and  six¬ 
teen  women,  representatives  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  moral  and  religious  associations  of 
women  in  this  city,  to  make  formal  protest 
against  the  system  of  protected  vice  that 
prevails  among  us.  It  was  not  a  woman’s 
meeting,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  two 
thousand  persons  present  were  men.  On  the 
platform  a  number  of  representative  men  were 
seated  among  the  signers  of  the  call,  and 
half  the  speakers  were  men,  the  Rev.  R.  Heber 
Newton,  Mr.  John  S.  Crosby  and  Mr.  Jacob  A. 
Riis  taking  part  in  the  exercises. 

We  have  already  explained  the  object  of  this 
meeting.  Its  purpose  was  to  awake  women  to 
a  sense  of  the  importance  of  their  own  influ¬ 
ence,  and  to  the  necessity  of  knowing  the 
facts  and  recognizing  their  import,  as  a  prelim¬ 
inary  to  a  potent  exercise  of  their  influence. 
The  meeting  was  conducted  with  rare  dignity 
and  earnestness,  and  the  interest  smd  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  the  audience  were  manifest.  Mrs. 
Charles  Russell  Lowell— for  her  whole  lifetime 
foremost  wherever  good  work  is  to  be  done — 
occupied  the  chair.  The  service— for  in  a  very 
real  sense  this  was  a  religions  service— was 
opened  by  the  singing  of  America,  and  the 
Rev.  Phebe  A.  Hanaford  read  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments  as  a  Scripture  lesson  Then  from 
the  large  audience  rolled  up  the  majestic  words 
and  music  of  the  old  One  Hundredth  Psalm : 


All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell. 

Mrs.  Ella  A.  Boole  clearly,  succinctly,  ex¬ 
plicitly  and  temperately  explained  the  purpose 
of  the  gathering,  closing  with  the  words: 

’  ‘  We  protest  against  doubtful  amusements,  as 
calculated  to  establish  false  standards  of  mo¬ 
rality  ;  we  caution  against  the  side  door  of  the 
saloon,  as  a  means  of  ruining  young  women 
and  girls,  as  well  as  productive  of  drunkenness 
among  women  who  would  not  be  seen  at  a  pub¬ 
lic  bar;  we  urge  employers  to  establish  a  fair 
wage,  that  an  immoral  life  may  not  prove 
attractive,  because  of  needed  revenue;  we  de¬ 
nounce  sweatshops  as  degrading  and  demoral¬ 
izing;  we  rejoice  in  rescue  missions,  rescue 
homes,  social  settlements,  in  prison  reform, 
and  in  every  agency  for  the  prevention  of  crime 
and  immorality.  ’  ’ 

Mrs.  Isabella  Charles  Davis  made  a  very 
thrilling  plea  for  the  protection  of  the  children 
from  the  vice  which  is  rampant  in  this  city, 
and  which  has  turned  into  an  element  of  dan¬ 
ger  the  very  means  which  at  great  cost  the  city 
has  provided  for  their  benefit — the  parks,  the 
recreation  pier,  where  human  wolves  are  hunt¬ 
ing  for  the  unprotected  lambs  of  the  city. 
Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt  very  eloquently  set 
forth  the  conditions  under  which  between  forty 
and  fifty  thousand  women  are  living  in  degra¬ 
dation,  and  warmly  urged  that  “protected 
vice”  is  a  menace  to  all  men  and  an  insult  to 
all  women.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Heber  Newton 
showed  the  significance  of  the  meeting  as 
pointing  to  an  awakened  conscience  among 
women,  and  urged  that  a  woman’s  Committee 
of  Fifteen  should  be  formed  to  co-operate  with 
the  men’s  Committee.  He  called  the  existing 
traffic  in  young  girls  diabolical,  and  caught 
himself  up  to  beg  the  devil’s  pardon  for  using 
the  word  in  that  connection.  Mr.  John  S. 
Crosby  made  a  strong  address,  and  Mr.  Jacob 
A.  Riis  spoke  with  his  characterisic  eloquence 
of  conviction.  It  was  rather  interesting  to 
notice  that  the  women,  all  of  whom  have 
trained  voices  and  are  practiced  speakers,  were 
much  more  easily  heard  than  the  men. 

The  meeting  was  closed  by  the  benediction 
after  the  adoption  of  the  following 
BE.SOHJTIONS. 

Whereas:  A  moral  emergency  has  arisen  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  due  to  the  fact  that  vice 
is  artificially  fostered  by  the  very  ofiScers  of 
the  law  whose  sworn  duty  it  is  to  repress  it 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved:  That  although  it  is  naturally 
repugnant  to  us  as  women  to  step  into  the 
arena  of  public  discussion  and  to  engage  in  the 
struggle  against  an  evil  the  very  existence  of 
which  is  an  affront  to  all  our  better  instincts, 
nevertheless,  alarmed  at  the  moral  peril  of  the 
young,  we  are  constrained  to  break  silence  at 
this  time  and  to  make  our  voices  heard  in  sol¬ 
emn  protest  and  appeal. 

Resolved:  That  we  protest  not  only  against 
the  illegal  licensing  of  vice  by  ofificitd  black¬ 
mail,  but  also  against  the  imposition  of  fines 
as  a  punishment  for  vicious  conduct,  because 
this  is,  in  reality,  legal  licensing.  Under  both 
systems  offenders  are  authorized  to  repeat  their 
offences  again  and  again  upon  the  payment  of 
a  money  compensation,  and  we  maintain  that 
both  systems  are  an  outrage  against  morality. 

Resolved:  That  we  will  use  every  effort  to 
arouse  parents  to  a  realization  of  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  temptations  and  dangers  which 
are  forced  upon  their  children  by  the  present 
conditions ;  and  exhort  them  not  only  to  guard 
their  own  sons  and  daughters  more  carefully, 
but  to  awake  from  their  indifference,  and  as 
citizens  demand  that  such  conditions  be 
changed. 

Resolved:  That  we,  women  of  New  York, 
express  our  profound  indignation  against  those 
who  have  by  their  supineness  permitted  and 
encouraged  the  growth  and  continuance  of 
these  evils,  and  we  unite  in  protest  and  appeal 
to  all  men,  irrespective  of  party,  to  use  their 
prerogative  to  destroy  the  evils,  and  to  insist 
upon  the  enforcement  of  law ;  and  finally 

Resolved  :  That  we  urge  upon  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Fifteen,  the  most  vigorous,  fearless  and 
far  reaching  prosecution  of  their  task,  in  order 
that  they  may  uncover  the  ultimate  source  of 
the  evils  and  disclcse  the  remedy,  and  we 
pledge  to  them,  and  to  all  men  who  shall  assist 
them  in  this  arduous  undertaking,  the  heart¬ 
felt  thanks  of  the  women  of  New  York. 
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A.  Religious  and  Family  Paper 

BENJAMIN  HARRISON. 

That  myaterions  ailment  commonly  known  as 
the  grip,  which  ateala  over  the  whole  oonntry 
in  a  night,  haa  compassed  the  death  of  Benja¬ 
min  Harrison,  onr  President  from  1889  to  1893. 
His  robust  oonstitntion  yielded  after  jnst  a 
week’s  attack,  at  4.45  of  the  afternoon  of  Thnrs 
day,  March  18.  For  at  least  two  days  before, 
▼ery  little  hope  of  his  recovery  was  entertained 
by  his  physicians. 

The  deceased  statesman  was  bom  in  North 
Bend,  on  the  blnffs  overlooking  the  Ohio 
River,  fifteen  miles  below  Cincinnati,  Angnst 
20,  1838,  and  has  thus  died  mid- way  in  his 
sixty-eighth  year.  The  loss  of  one  so  eminent, 
and  who  was  yet  in  the  fall  tide  of  public  and 
professional  activity,  has  impressed  the 
great  public  as  a  calamity.  It  can  .be  said 
with  truth  that  the  nation  mourns  the 
death  of  Benjamin  Harrison,  for  it  had  accepted 
him  as  one  of  its  worthies.  Almost  at  the  out¬ 
set  of  his  career  he  proved  the  high  quality  of 
his  patriotism  by  disregarding  the  much  needed 
emoluments  of  office,  and  volunteering  for  the 
war;  and  later  by  a  score  of  years,  be  dis¬ 
charged  the  great  offices  of  Senator  and  of  Pres¬ 
ident,  at  Washington,  in  the  same  spirit. 
Throughout,  his  was  a  thoroughly  exemplary 
life,  in  the  interests  of  the  state,  and  equally  in 
the  things  of  the  Church.  His  character  and 
various  ability  seems  to  have  made  a  very 
strong  impression  upon  those  who  had  the  best 
opportunities  to  test  both,  as  members  of  his 
Cabinet,  or  otherwise  standing  in  close  rela¬ 
tions  to  him.  These  testify  to  his  high  quali¬ 
ties  with  a  readiness  and  positiveness  that 
cannot  be  misunderstood. 

Mr.  Harrison  was  of  distinguished  American 
lineage,  his  great  grandfather  (whose  name  he 
bore)  being  a  leader  in  the  early  patriotic  an¬ 
nals  of  Virginia  and  a  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence;  his  grandfather,  the  famous 
leader  at  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe  in  1811,  a 
member  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  and  chosen 
President  of  the  United  States  in  1840;  bis 
father  twice  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  Tet  young  Harrison  was  the  arch¬ 
itect  of  his  own  fortune,  as  eminently  so  as  any 
of  his  contemporaries  who  have  fairly  won 
fame  and  national  recognition.  When  fourteen 
years  old  he  intermitted  his  labors  on  the  farm 
and  his  winter  attendance  at  the  log-sohool- 
hoDse  on  the  blnffs,  for  Farmer’s  College,  then 
on  College  Hill  just  out  of  Cincinnati.  Here 
he  remained  two  years,  and  then  entered  the 
junior  class  of  Miami  University  at  Oxford; 
O.,  where  he  graduated  in  June,  1862,  fourth 
in  a  class  of  sixteen — the  late  Prof.  David 
Swing  of  Chicago  being  second.  Young  Har. 
rison  at  once  took  up  the  study  of  the  law  in 
the  office  of  Judge  Bellamy  Storer,  Cincinnati, 
and  things  moved  fast  with  him,  as  on  October 
20,  1858,  he  married  Mies  Caroline  Lavinia 
Scott,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  W.  Scott, 
president  of  the  Female  Seminary  in  Oxford ; 
and  a  timely  fortune  of  $800  falling  to  him  from 
a  relative,  they  removed  to  Indianapolis, 
March,  1864.  Vigilant  and  painstaking,  Mr. 
Harrison  made  his  way  slowly  but  surely.  His 
first  appointment  was  the  modest  one  of  crier 
of  the  Federal  Court,  the  emoluments  of  which 
were  |2. 50  a  day,  daring  sessions.  He  took  a 
hand  in  politics  and  public  speaking  first  in  the 
Fremont  campaign  of  1856,  and  yet  more  con- 
spicuously  in  that  of  Lincoln  in  1860,  when  his 
opponent  on  one  occasion  was  the  great  Indiana 
politician,  afterwards  Vice-President  Hen¬ 
dricks.  He  did  not  go  to  the  war  at  once,  hav¬ 
ing  a  wife  and  little  son  and  daughter— the 


former  now  Col.  Russell  Harrison,  and  the 
latter  Mrs.  McKee  of  Saratoga.  It  was  in  1862, 
when  the  Union  armies  had  met  with  reverses 
in  the  South,  and  there  was  a  serious  pause  in 
volunteering,  that  Governor  Morton  appealed 
to  him  (they  having  been  fellow  students  at 
Oxford)  not  to  go  himself,  but  to  see  what 
could  be  done  to  fill  up  the  ranks.  The  matter 
was  evidently  not  new  to  the  attention  of  Har¬ 
rison,  and  though  recently  chosen  Reporter  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  he  was  not  long  in  mak¬ 
ing  up  his  mind  as  to  the  line  of  duty.  Of  the 
conference  between  husband  and  wife,  we  make 
no  attempt  to  speak !  Suffice  it  that  Harrison 
set  about  raising  a  company  at  onoe,  taking  the 
post  of  second  lieutenant.  The  movement 
grew  quickly  to  a  regiment— the  Seventieth 
Indiana  volunteers,  of  which  he  was  presently 
appointed  Colonel.  As  all  know,  he  remained 
in  the  service  until  the  close  of  the  war,  dis¬ 
tinguishing  himself  both  as  a  disciplinarian 
and  leader  of  soldiers  in  action.  It  was  on  the 
special  recommendation  of  General  Hooker  that 
he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-Gen¬ 
eral.  That  fighting  General,  it  appeared, 
greatly  admired  the  conduct  of  Harrison’s 
regiment. 

Of  General  Harrison’s  professional  life  and 
success  it  is  not  needful  to  speak,  nor  of  his 
course  as  Senator  and  President.  His  later 
public  career  is  also  well  known  and  has  been 
a  topic  of  the  press  throughout  the  country. 
Indeed  his  great  career  as  a  lawyer  and  states¬ 
man,  in  the  best  and  highest  meaning  of  these 
terms,  has  afforded  so  rich  a  theme  that  one 
aspect  of  his  life  has  been  overlooked ;  we  refer 
to  the  Christian  side  of  hie  charaoter.  But  we 
may  not  describe  it  as  a  phase  or  division  of 
his  life,  for  it  pervaded  the  whole  man,  and 
toned  bis  every  act,  as  those  especially  near  bis 
person  in  official  life  became  aware.  Thus 
John  W.  Foster  who  succeeded  Mr.  Blaine  as 
his  Secretary  of  State  says,  among  other 
things:  “During  his  entire  career  he  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Church,  a  Christian  of 
the  old  school,  and  never  allowed  bis  profes¬ 
sional  or  political  engagements  to  interfere 
with  his  religions  duties.’’  So  too,  John  W. 
Noble  of  St.  Louis,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
says  of  him:  “He  was  most  peculiarly  upright ; 
no  taint  of  suspicion  ever  reached  him  in  pecu¬ 
niary  matters,  and  I  believe  be  was  guided  by 
the  clearest  and  strongest  convictions  of  a 
Christian  gentleman.  ’  ’  As  our  readers  know, 
he  was  a  Ruling  Elder  in  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Indianapolis,  and  this  for 
very  many  years— the  office  never  becoming  a 
sinecure  while  be  was  resident  at  home,  but 
its  duties  discharged  with  the  same  zest  and 
thoroughness  which  he  carried  into  every  occu¬ 
pation  of  life.  After  ascribing  to  him  the 
highest  intellectual  qualities.  Dr.  N.  D.  Hillis 
of  Plymouth  Church  crowns  him  by  saying, 
“He  loved  his  God.  He  was  a  teacher  in  the 
Sunday-school  and  oared  constantly  for 
Christ’s  poor.  Even  during  his  busiest  days 
he  never  neglected  the  prayer-meeting  or  his 
other  religions  duties.  ’  ’ 

And  the  funeral  rites  whioh  have  jnst  taken 
place  at  Indianapolis  bear  testimony  to  the  re¬ 
markable  hold  he  had  upon  the  community  at 
large.  Saturday  his  remains  lay  in  state  under 
the  dome  of  the  State  House,  escorted  there  by 
his  military  comrades  of  the  whole  state  and 
visited  by  a  throng  whose  respectful  sorrow 
gave  dignity  and  memorable  meaning  to  the 
whole  occasion.  On  Sabbath  the  funeral  serv¬ 
ices  took  place  in  the  spacious  First  Ohuroh 
where  be  so  long  and  lovingly  worshiped  and 


served  as  an  offloe-bearer— the  pastor  Dr.  M. 
L.  Haines,  and  Dr.  Samuel  J.  Niooolls  of  St. 
Louis  officiating,  and  the  members  of  the  Ex- 
President’s  Cabinet,  so  far  as  living  and  in 
reach,  acting  as  pall  bearers.  President 
McKinley,  the  Governors  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  and  large  numbers  of  those  well  known 
thronged  the  house.  Most  fittingly  the  service 
was  not  merely  devotional  and  musical,  but  in¬ 
cluded  an  address  by  Dr.  Haines,  which  The 
Tribune’s  report  characterizes  as  of  more  than 
customary  force  and  power :  He  “  paid  a  just 
and  eloquent  tribute  to  General  Harrison’s 
character  as  a  man,  delineating  his  traits  in  a 
masterly  style,  and  falling  nowhere  into  the 
insincerities  and  extravagances  of  mere  rhet¬ 
oric.  Though  lasting  over  an  hour,  the  cere¬ 
mony  in  the  ohuroh  failed  at  no  time  in  im¬ 
pressiveness  or  dignity,  the  note  of  intense 
personal  sympathy  making  itself  felt  at  every 
juncture.’’ 

It  would  be  in  order,  did  space  suffice,  to 
speak  of  General  Harrison’s  high  work  since 
retiring  from  the  Presidency,  his  lectures  on 
Constitutional  law  at  Stamford  University,  his 
discussion  at  Ann  Arbor  quite  recently,  bis 
service  as  counsel  in  the  Anglo-Veneznelian 
arbitration,  and  which  apparently  led  up  to  his 
very  recent  appointment  as  one  of  the  Americtui 
members  of  the  International  Court  of  Arbitra¬ 
tion,  in  furtherance  of  the  now  historical  world 
Conference  at  The  Hague. 

Of  the  many  directions  of  his  later  activity, 
no  service  was  more  signally  fitting  than  that 
which  he  rendered  to  the  churches  of  this  and 
all  lands  by  his  Presidency  of  the  great  Ecu¬ 
menical  Conference  on  Missions  held  in  New 
York,  April  21  May  1,  last.  His  relations  to 
that  remarkable  body  of  men  and  women  were 
not  perfunctory  but  sympathetic  and  earnest  in 
a  high  degree.  He  caught  and  reinforced  the 
spirit  of  the  great  occasion.  Nothing  could 
have  been  happier  than  his  addresses,  both 
studied  and  extempore,  on  that  great  occasion. 
Doubtless  as  he  has  looked  back  upon  it,  it  was 
one  of  the  special  satisfactions  of  his  grand 
life,  of  his  great  service  to  the  Church  and  the 
world.  _ 

“UNDIR  THE  CARE  OF  PRESBYTERY.” 

One  action  of  the  New  York  Presbytery  at 
its  meeting  of  March  11  has  sufficient  interest 
to  warrant  a  reference  to  it  here.  The  over¬ 
ture  proposing  amendment  to  Form  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  XIV.  6,  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  60  to  20. 

This  is  the  overture  whioh  appears  in  the 
Minutes  (1900,  p.  70),  as  follows:  “Shall  the 
Form  of  Government,  Chap.  XIV.,  Sec.  6,  be 
amended  by  the  addition  of  the  clause,  'and  no 
candidate  shall  receive  license  to  preach  until 
he  has  been  under  the  care  of  Presbytery  for 
at  least  one  year,  except  in  extraordinary  cases, 
and  by  consent  of  three- fourths  of  the  members 
of  Presbytery  present.  ’  ’  ’ 

The  history  of  this  matter  in  the  Presbytery 
of  New  York  is  unusual.  Its  adoption  was 
recommended  at  an  earlier  meeting  by  a  Com¬ 
mittee,  whioh,  as  appeared  on  the  floor  of  Pres¬ 
bytery,  had  never  been  convened.  The  recom¬ 
mendation  was  not  acted  upon,  and  the  whole 
matter  was  laid  on  the  table,  with  the  alleged 
purpose  of  avoiding  partisan  discussion.  On 
reflection,  however,  the  Presbytery  was  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  non-action,  the  overture  was 
taken  from  the  table,  and  disappeared  by  the 
decisive  majority  mentioned  above. 

It  is  in  fact  a  needless  and  oppressive  pro¬ 
posal.  There  are  two  distinct  grounds  of 
objection  to  it.  It  might  appropriately  be  called, 
on  the  one  hand,  an  act  to  discourage  candidates 
for  the  ministry,  and  on  the  other,  an  aot  to 
promote  wrangling  in  Presbyteries. 

Discouragement  to  candidates  for  the  minis¬ 
try  is  inherent  in  the  proposal.  The  Assembly 
was  indeed  far  from  believing  that  we  have  to9 
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many  oaDdidates  at  present.  It  adopted,  in  the 
same  connection,  a  resolntion  in  which  “it  re¬ 
gards  with  anxiety  the  decline  in  the  number 
of  candidates,  ’  ’  and  nrges  prayer  and  effort  for 
the  increase  of  that  number.  But  if  it  had  de¬ 
sired  to  nullify  its  effort  and  prayer,  it  could 
hardly  have  found  a  simpler  means  to  that  end. 
This  is  no  time  to  multiply  formal  restrictions, 
and  the  restriction  proposed  is  unusually  bur¬ 
densome.  It  means,  for  example,  that  a  stu¬ 
dent  in  one  of  our  theological  Seminaries  must 
decide  to  enter  the  Presbyterian  ministry  at  the 
end  of  his  middle  year,  or,  to  put  it  in  another 
way,  that  one  who  does  not  decide  to  apply  to 
a  Presbytery  for  licensure  until  just  before  the 
completion  of  his  seminary  course  must  wait  a 
year  before  licensure  is  possible,  unless  he  can 
persuade  three-fourths  of  the  Presbytery  that 
his  is  an  “extraordinary  case.”  It  is  on  the 
contrary,  quite  an  ordinary  case  and  likely  to 
become  still  more  common.  Young  men  are 
thinking  more  deeply  than  ever,  wrestling 
more  earnestly  than  ever  with  great  problems, 
less  and  less  ready  to  commit  themselves  pre¬ 
maturely.  While  there  are  some  who  can  hon¬ 
estly  agree  to  enter  the  Presbyterian  ministry 
when  their  Seminary  course  is  only  half  over, 
there  are  others  who  cannot — who  feel  that 
they  must  wait  until  it  is  more  nearly  com¬ 
pleted.  It  is  precisely  this  class  of  young  men, 
not  loose  or  skeptical  in  opinion,  but  pro¬ 
foundly  serious,  aware  of  difiioulties  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  face  them,  with  God’s  help,  bravely 
and  untrammelled,  which  the  Ohnrcb  needs 
most.  The  maturing  and  settling  effect  of  the 
final  year  in  the  Seminary  provides  them  with 
a  stronger  faith  and  a  more  effective  preaching 
power  than  can  often  he  the  portion  of  those 
who  have  had  a  less  searching  experience.  At 
the  end  of  their  course  they  grow  ready  to 
avow  themselves,  and  do  so  with  clearness  and 
definiteness  of  belief,  when  a  year  earlier  they 
would  have  been  most  reluctant  to  declare  such 
an  intention.  In  these  cases  it  is  a  serious  in¬ 
jury  to  them  and  to  the  Ohuroh,  to  constrain 
them  to  do  so.  Either  they  acquiesce,  and 
assent  at  least  by  implication,  to  that  of  which 
they  are  not  yet  quite  sure,  and  thus  do  them¬ 
selves  a  permanent  mental  and  moral  damage, 
and  of  course  impair  their  future  usefulness, 
or  else  they  refuse  to  commit  themselves  so  long 
before  their  course  of  study  is  ended,  in  which 
case  the  Presbyterian  Ohurch  probably  loses 
peculiarly  vigorous  and  truthful  men  whom  it 
can  ill  spare.  We  are  greatly  mistaken  if  the 
revolt  against  such  a  measure,  should  it  unfor¬ 
tunately  be  enacted,  be  not  widespread  and  even 
disastrous. 

But  one  thing  the  overture,  if  adopted,  will 
doubtless  accomplish.  It  will,  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  circumstances,  provide  a  constant  source  of 
friction  and  wasteful  wrangling  within  the 
Presbyteries.  It  is  necessary  only  to  refer  to 
the  action  of  the  General  Assemly  of  1896,  hy 
which  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  was  “in¬ 
structed  and  enjoined  not  to  receive  under  its 
care  for  licensure,  students  who  are  pursuing 
or  purpose  to  pursue  their  studies  in  theolog¬ 
ical  seminaries  respecting  whose  teaching  the 
General  Assembly  disavows  responsibility,” 
and  to  subsequent  action  connected  therewith. 
These  votes  of  the  Assembly  do  not  indeed  con¬ 
stitute  a  law  binding  upon  the  Presbyteries, 
for  the  Presbyteries  alone  are  by  the  Oonstitn- 
tion  made  judges  as  to  candidates  offering 
themselves  for  the  ministry,  hut  they  have  not 
seldom  occasioned  hot  disputes.  It  does  not 
make  for  brotherly  feeling  and  the  peace  of  this 
Ohurch  that  legislation  is  now  proposed  which 
would  require  a  student  in  Union  Seminary, 
eagerly  desirous  of  serving  God  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  ministry  if  possible,  either  to  wait  for 
a  year  after  graduation  before  he  can  be  li¬ 
censed,  or  to  put  himself  under  the  care  of 
Presbytery  a  year  before  he  graduates,  and  thus 


enable  an  unfriendly  Presbytery  to  order  him 
to  change  his  Seminary  on  pain  of  ceasing  to 
be  a  Presbyterian  candidate.  We  do  not  say 
this  in  the  interest  of  Union  Seminary,  which 
has  abundantly  proved  its  ability  to  take  care 
of  itself,  but  in  the  interest  of  Presbyterianism 
and  of  the  Ohuroh  of  Christ.  It  is  right  that 
the  Presbyteries  should  scrutinize  their  can¬ 
didates  thoroughly,  hut  for  this  purpose  exist¬ 
ing  rules  are  ample.  It  is  not  right  either  that 
the  General  Assembly  should  encroach  upon  the 
province  of  the  Presbyteries,  or  that  an  ataok 
upon  a  particular  institution  whose  Christian 
friends  are  many,  and  whose  graduates  older 
and  younger  are  faithfully  serving  Christ  and 
his  Church— a  large  proportion  of  them  as  Pres¬ 
byterians— should  be  made  under  the  guise  of 
zeal  for  an  increased  and  more  efficient  min¬ 
istry.  No  good  can  come  of  this  overture.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  opportunity  is  not  yet 
lost  for  defeating  it. 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  HISTORIC  AND  MIS¬ 
SIONARY  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  C.  McCook,  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society, 
has  been  committed  by  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements  for  the  next  General  Assembly 
the  preparation  on  a  very  elaborate  scale  of  a 
“Historic  and  Missionary  Exhibition,”  de¬ 
signed  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  the  Church 
during  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  purpose  of  the  exhibition  is  to  represent 
objectively  pivotal  «nd  important  points  and 
representative  incidents  and  individuals,  in 
such  a  manner  that  a  visitor  may  have  a  bird’s 
eye  view  of  the  progress  and  achievements  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  Various  Boards 
of  the  Church  and  the  Presbyterian  Historical 
Society  are  co-operating  with  the  local  Com¬ 
mittee  in  the  effort  to  make  the  exhibition  one 
of  highest  value  and  interest. 

The  list  of  sections  already  agreed  upon  is  as 
follows : 

Introductory :  Colonial  and  Revolutionary 
Period.  The  Planting  of  Presbytery. 

Home  Missions:  Planting  the  Church  in 
America.  City  Missions. 

Foreign  Missions:  Planting  the  Church  in 
Foreign  Lands. 

Organization :  The  General  Assembly.  Mod¬ 
erators  and  Distinguished  Leaders.  Divisions. 
Reunions. 

Education  and  Educators:  The  Planting  of 
Schools  and  Colleges.  Board  of  Education. 
Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges.  Institutions  of  Sa¬ 
cred  and  Secular  Learning. 

Historic  Churches  and  Customs:  Churches 
and  Church  Erection. 

Ministerial  Sustentation:  Board  of  Minis¬ 
terial  Relief. 

Sunday-schools :  Planting  the  Church  among 
the  Children.  Board  of  Publication  and  Sab¬ 
bath-school  Work. 

Literature  of  the  Church :  Authors,  Editors, 
Writers,  Artists,  Musicians. 

Evangelists :  Clerical  and  Lay. 

Women  of  the  Church :  Women  Workers  and 
Women’s  Work. 

Philanthropists  and  Charities  of  the  Church : 
Church  Hospitals  and  Homes.  Committee  on 
Temperance. 

Men  of  Science,  Inventors,  Artisans,  Leaders 
of  Commerce,  Transportation  and  Finance. 

Physicians,  Judges,  Lawyers. 

Civil  Achievements :  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  Distinguished  Civil  Officials. 

The  Army  and  Navy. 

The  exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  on  Broad  street,  above  Arch,  only 
a  few  blocks  from  Calvary  Ohnrcb,  the  place  of 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  will 
continue  two  weeks,  covering  the  time  of  its 
sessions. 

Admission  to  the  exhibition  will  be  free  to 
all  during  the  day-time.  Special  arrangements 
may  be  made  to  open  the  exhibition  at  night, 
but  this  has  not  yet  been  determined  upon. 

It  is  earnestly  requested  that  persons  through¬ 
out  the  entire  Ohurch  who  have  material  in  the 
form  of  portraits,  photographs,  views,  maps. 


charts,  or  objects  of  interest  that  may  help  to 
illustrate  the  Several  sections,  would  corre¬ 
spond  at  once  with  the  chairman.  Dr.  Henry 
O.  McCook,  No.  8700  Chestnut  street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  in  order  that  the  Committee,  if  the 
way  be  clear,  may  secure  the  loan  of  such  ma¬ 
terial.  Objects  loaned  will  be  under  the  same 
watch  and  care  as  the  valuable  collections  of 
the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 

All  material,  to  assure  a  satisfactory  place, 
should  be  in  the  Committee’s  hands  not  later 
than  the  first  week  in  May.  Packages  should 
be  addressed,  “Historic  and  Missionary  Exhi¬ 
bition,  ’  ’  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia. 

Those  who  were  present  at  the  Assembly  at 
Winona  will  remember  the  exhibition  to  which 
Dr.  McCook  devoted  so  much  time  and  atten¬ 
tion  and  its  great  value  as  a  means  of  educa¬ 
tion  to  those  who  were  privileged  to  see  it. 
The  coming  exhibition  will  be  upon  a  much 
larger  scale;  and  owing  to  its  location  in  a 
large  city  where  there  are  many  thousands  of 
resident  Presbyterians,  besides  the  temporary 
influx  incident  to  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly, 
will  no  doubt  command  wide  attention.  Dr. 
McCook  is  not  only  known  as  a  fine  preacher, 
literatenr,  and  naturalist,  but  also  as  a  special¬ 
ist  and  expert  in  history  and  heraldry. 

The  General  Assembly  is  fortunate  in  pos¬ 
sessing  a  man  endowed  with  such  rare  gifts, 
and  who  is  so  generous  in  contributing  his 
skill,  time  and  money  to  the  Church  that  he 
loves,  for  the  education  of  the  present  and 
coming  generations,  in  matters  pertaining  to 
the  history  of  Presbyterianism,  and  indirectly 
of  the  Universal  Church. 


THE  DEBT  ON  THE  BUIU>INO. 

Those  having  in  charge  the  task  of  freeing 
from  debt  the  Presbyterian  Building  in  this 
city  have  done  well  in  securing  the  help  of  the 
Rev.  Richard  S.  Holmes  D.D.  of  Pittsburgh. 
As  thousands  of  Presbyterians  know.  Dr.  Holmes 
is  a  man  of  unusual  eloquence,  because  to  his 
natural  and  acquired  gifts  he  adds  an  intense 
conviction  of  the  importance  of  the  matter  of 
which  he  speaks.  It  would  be  nearer  the  truth, 
however,  to  say  that  he  speaks  only  in  hehalf 
of  those  causes  of  the  importance  of  which  he 
has  an  intense  conviction.  None  who  heard 
them  will  soon  forget  his  two  masterly  and 
thrilling  addresses  at  the  last  General  Assem¬ 
bly.  That  Dr.  Holmes  has  been  willing  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  raising  the  funds 
for  this  debt  is  evidence  that  having  carefully 
studied  the  subject  be  is  profoundly  convinced 
that  the  interests  of  the  whole  Church,  its 
activities,  its  progress,  its  conquest  of  the  world 
will  be  directly  and  to  an  important  degree 
promoted  by  the  discharge  of  the  heavy  liabil¬ 
ities  resting  on  this  building.  After  all  the 
recent  gifts  there  still  remain  $805,000  to  be 
provided.  Dr.  Holmes  ought  not  to  find  it 
difficult  to  secure  that  amount.  There  are 
consecrated  millions  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  made  up  in  no  mean  part  of  conse¬ 
crated  dollars  and  dimes.  Let  no  one  hesitate 
to  give  because  he  can  give  little,  nor  yet  be¬ 
cause,  as  must  surely  prove  to  be  the  case, 
some  large  hearted  man  or  woman  of  wealth 
may  be  led  to  give  much. 


Editorial  Notes 


The  Rev.  N.  B.  Remick  D.D.  of  the  North 
Church  and  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Welier  of  the  First 
Church,  Geneva,  recently  exchanged  pulpits. 
Dr.  Remick’s  theme  on  this  occasion  was  The 
Personal  Charm  of  Jesus. 

The  Rev.  G.  P.  Sewall  of  Syracuse  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  heartily  unanimous  call  to  the  Presby- 
teriau  Church  of  Aurora,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Sewall 
thus  comes  back  to  be  the  neighbor  of  the  par¬ 
ish  of  Cayuga,  where  he  began  his  ministry. 
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Both  he  and  the  chnroh  at  Aurora  are  to  be 
congratnlated  as  well  as  those  who  have  friends 
in  Wells  College.  The  Rev.  Alfred  F.  Pratt 
of  Campbell  has  entered  npon  his  duties  as 
chaplain  of  the  Craig  Colony  at  Sonyea. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Johnson,  trustee  and  financial 
ageirt  of  Poynette  Academy,  is  now  in  the 
East  soliciting  aid  for  this  excellent  institu¬ 
tion,  one  which  is  helped  by  our  Board  of 
Aid  for  Colleges.  Next  week  we  shall  publish 
an  illustrated  account  of  the  school,  but  we 
trust  that  those  who  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  make  a  gift  to  this  good  cause  will  not  wait 
to  read  the  article  before  giving.  Poynette  is 
in  Wisconsin,  about  twenty-five  miles  from 
Madison.  _ 

The  tiny  and  dainty  church  paper  appears  to 
be  the  order  of  the  day,  at  least  in  Central  New 
York.  First  Dr.  Remick  of  Geneva  changed 
his  bright  and  wide  awake  little  monthly 
Light  and  from  duodecimo  to**  A  Miniature 
Magazine.  ’  ’  He  has  re  named  it  The  Benedic¬ 
tion,  with  reference  to  1  Cor.  ix.  6,  which  with 
Archdeacon  Farrar  he  translates.  He  that  soweth 
with  benedictions  shall  reap  also  with  benedic¬ 
tions,  this  being  the  kind  of  sowing  that  Dr. 
Remick  practices.  The  little  ms^^azine  is 
packed  with  good  things  too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion,  with  the  exception  of  the  beginning  of 
another  nature  story  by  Dr.  Remick’s  son,  Mr. 
Timothy  G.  Remick.  And  now  from  the 
*  *  First  Church  Presbyterian  ’  ’  of  Auburn,  Dr. 
Hubbard’s,  comes  a  monthly  even  smaller  in 
size.  The  Auburn  Pulpit,  of  which  **Voi.  I,  No. 
1,  February  28,  1901,  ”  contains  a  sermon  by  the 
pastor  on  the  childhood’s  prayer,  “Now  I  lay 
me  down  to  sleep.  ’  ’  It  abounds  in  incident, 
anecdote  and  quotation,  and  is  so  broken  up  by 
head  lines  that  one  can  dip  into  it  anwhere. 
The  second  number  has  a  similarly  treated  ser¬ 
mon  on  The  Sabbath  a  propoe  of  the  Pan 
American  Exposition. 

Our  long  time  friend  of  the  Temperance  pub¬ 
lication  bouse,  Mr.  William  D.  Porter  of  Sum¬ 
mit,  has  a'noble  record  as  a  teacher  of  little 
children.  Forty  years  ago  Sunday,  Mch.  10,  he 
began  his  Sunday-school  labors  as  a  teacher  in 
the  infant  school  and  this  work  has  never  been 
seriously  interrupted.  The  happy  anniversary 
was  pleasantly  marked.  At  the  close  of  the 
session  he  was  presented  with  forty  carnations, 
by  four  of  bis  little  scholars  in  behalf  of  his 
class,  and  the  Rev.  W.  I.  Haven  and  Dr.  C.  S. 
Ryman  made  brief  speeches  referring  to  the 
long  and  "successful  service  of  Mr.  Porter  and 
his  love  for  the  children  as  well  as  the  work, 
which  probably  accounted  for  his  appearing  so 
young  and  being  so  active.  In  response,  Mr. 
Porter,  who  was  greatly  affected  by  the  kind 
surprise  and  tender  remembrance,  told  of  his 
work,  which  commenced  forty  years  ago  at 
Elizabeth,  and  continued  in  Yonkers,  Orange 
and  Summit.  Mr.  Porter,  although  a  member 
of  the  Presbyterian  Ohurch,  has  been  teaching 
the  infant  class  in  the  Methodist  Sunday- 
school  of  Summit  for  the  past  seventeen  years. 
He  not  only  knows  each  scholar  but  keeps  a 
record  of  their  birthdays,  and  as  they  each 
occur,  the  scholar  receives  a  letter  of  congrat¬ 
ulation  from  Mr.  Porter  accompanied  by  a  card 
containing  an  appropriate  verse  of  Scripture. 
This  loving  remembrance  is  greatly  appreciated 
by  the  little  ones. 

Of  Mr.  Harrison,  as  an  elder  in  our  church, 
it  would  be  easy  to  speak  at  length,  but  we 
speak  of  him  here  as  a  man.  One  who  has 
known  him  from  the  days  when  there  was 
good  fellowship  between  Miami  University  and 
Western  Reserve  College,  as  pioneers  in  the 
woods  of  Ohio,  finds  a  loyal  love  and  true  ad¬ 
miration  in  the  sorrow  for  hie  too  early  depart¬ 
ure.^,.  He  should  have  lived  longer,  for  be  was 


living  better  every  year  of  his  new  life.  And 
we  who  knew  him  well  are  sure  that  his  pub¬ 
lic  services  bad  not  exhausted  his  vital  force. 
The  joy  of  his  new  home  was  a  compensation 
for  personal  bereavement.  It  was  his  right  to 
enjoy  it  unhindered  and  without  any  ques¬ 
tioning  or  interfering  jealousies.  The  life  of 
such  a  man  is  too  sacred  a  thing  for  even  his 
own  children  to  treat  as  their  possession.  The 
whole  nation  owns  him  whom  it  so  truly  hon¬ 
ored  and  so  sincerely  mourns  to-day.  R.  A.  S. 

IN  THE  LAND  OF  SUNSHINE. 

Rev.  Theodore  L-  Cuyler.  D.D. 

My  last  hasty  ** screed’’  was  sent  from  Los 
Angeles  immediately  on  our  arrival  in  this 
land  of  sunshine  and  fiowers.  We  were  at  the 
Westminster  Hotel,  an  excellent  establishment, 
and  well  filled  with  tourists;  the  fact  that  it 
has  no  bar  is  creditable  to  its  orthodox  name. 
Los  Angeles  is  the  chief  city  of  Southern  Oali- 
fornia— a  bustling  and  thrifty  place  with  102,400 
inhabitants,  and  with  plenty  of  Eastern  people 
who  have  come  there  to  get  rid  of  the  unprofit¬ 
able  occupation  of  coughing.  One  of  the  first 
friends  to  call  on  me  was  my  well  beloved 
**son  in  the  Gospel,’’  the  Rev.  Augustus  B. 
Prichard,  who  was  reared  in  our  Lafayette 
Avenue  Church  and  was  the  pastor  of  the 
Arlington  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Brooklyn.  He  has  declined  several  calls  to 
churches — is  supplying  the  church  at  Santa 
Paula — and  is  building  up  an  institution  for 
Bible  study  in  Los  Angeles.  A  fervid  well- 
equipped  preacher  he  is,  and  full  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

I  was  compelled  to  decline  a  hearty  invita¬ 
tion  to  attend  the  Monday  meeting  of  the  Pres 
byterian  brethren,  as  we  were  “booked’’  for 
this  charming  town  of  Redlands.  It  is  one  of 
the  half  dozen  places  in  Southern  California 
that  everybody  is  expected  to  visit ;  and  hither 
the  Raymond  excursionists  came  last  week  ac¬ 
cording  to  custom.  Redlands  is  one  of  the 
orange-growing  centres;  and  as  I  look  out  of 
the  window  of  this  “Casa-Lorna  Hotel,’’  I  see 
scores  of  trees  with  their  glossy  leaves  among 
which  (as  old  Puritan  Andrew  Marvell  sang), 
the  ripe  oranges  “shine  like  golden  lamps  in  a 
deep  green  night.  ’  ’  Whichever  way  yon  go, 
yon  encounter  orange-orchards  with  the  ground 
strewed  with  fruit  in  such  abundance  that  the 
railroads  cannot  furnish  cars  enough  to  carry 
them  away.  To  steal  oranges  would  be 
thought  as  small  a  larceny  here,  as  to  pick  up 
clam-shells  on  the  beach  of  Long  Island. 
Lemon  groves  are  also  abundant,  and  other 
semi-tropical  frxits  are  being  introduced. 

The  especial  glory  of  Redlands  is  its  magnifi¬ 
cent  scenery.  From  the  tower  of  this  fine 
hotel  we  take  in  a  view  that  reminds  me  of 
Interlaken  in  Switzerland.  This  verdant  valley 
is  surrounded  on  every  side  except  the  west  by 
a  “general  assembly’’  of  majestic  mountains. 
Many  of  them  are  snow-capped,  and  tower  into 
the  clouds.  To  the  east  of  us  rises  Mount  San 
Bernardino  with  an  elevation  of  11,800  feet. 
A  little  farther  south  is  old  ** Greyback,  ’ ’  or 
San  Gregorio,  which  climbs  a  thousand  feet 
higher  still,  and  with  its  broad  bosom  of  snow 
reminds  me  of  the  Jungfrau.  The  finest  of 
the  range,  San  Jacinto,  lies  farther  to  the 
south.  Although  down  here  in  the  valley 
there  is  no  snow  fall  during  the  winter  more 
often  than  once  in  three  or  four  years,  yet  the 
rains  all  turn  to  snow  up  in  yonder  regions 
of  icy  cold,  and  the  melting  of  those  immense 
snow-banks  irrigates  all  these  fiower-gardens 
and  orange- groves. 

There  are  about  six  thousand  people  in  Red¬ 
lands;  but  by  far  the  most  prominent  citizens 
are  Mr.  Albert  E.  Smiley,  the  world-known 
owner  of  Mohonk,  and  his  twin- brother,  Alfred 
H.  Smiley,  the  owner  of  Minnewatka.  A  dozen 
years  ago  these  brothers  came  here  and  pur¬ 


chased  a  couple  of  hundred  acres  of  wild  land 
on  Canon-Orest,  an  elevation  about  two  and  a 
half  miles  south  of  the  town.  The  proprietor 
of  Mohonk  is  the  Brunei  of  road-builders,  and 
with  blasting  and  excavating  he  has  succeeded 
in  constructing  several  miles  of  picturesque 
carriage  roads  in  “Canon-Orest  Park.’’  It  is 
regarded  as  about  the  most  beautiful  private 
park  in  Southern  California. 

Yesterday  my  dear  old  friend  came  down  to 
the  “Casa-Lorna,”  and  drove  ns  up  to  his 
princely  place.  Let  every  lover  of  trees  and 
fiowers  envy  us  when  I  tell  them  that  during 
the  first  week  of  March  we  were  surrounded 
with  roses  and  pinks  and  lilies  and  innumera¬ 
ble  flowers  in  full  bloom !  We  passed  during 
our  drive  hundreds  of  varieties  of  trees — palms, 
pepper-trees,  acacias,  bamboo,  camphor  and 
india-rubber  trees,  with  hosts  of  eucalyptus 
and  evergreens  of  every  description.  It  was  a 
tropical  scene  of  enchanting  luxuriance.  Mr. 
Smiley  tells  me  that  our  Atlantic  forest  trees, 
the  maple,  elm,  beech  and  hickory  will  not 
thrive  here.  My  good  friend,  on  our  way  to 
his  beautiful  residence,  was  continually  leap¬ 
ing  out  of  the  carriage  to  cut  rare  flowers  for 
us,  or  to  fling  a  branch  from  an  orange  tree 
laden  with  fruit,  into  our  laps.  His  winter 
months  he  spends  in  this  Californian  paradise, 
and  in  May  turns  his  face  Eastward  for  his 
summer  campaigns  at  Lake  Mohonk.  One  of 
the  most  munificent  gifts  he  has  made  to  Red¬ 
lands  is  a  small  public  park,  and  in  it  a  beauti¬ 
ful  Public  Library,  which  already  contains 
several  thousand  volumes.  There  are  other 
men  of  wealth  who  have  splendid  mansions  and 
villas  in  the  environs,  but  none  have  enriched 
this  community  like  my  beloved  old  Quaker 
brother,  Mr.  Albert  E.  Smiley. 

Redlands  has  no  lack  of  churches ;  there  is 
one  for  every  four  hundred  of  its  population! 
The  two  largest  congregations  are  the  Presby¬ 
terian,  under  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Noble,  and 
the  Congregationalist  in  charge  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Williams.  Dr.  Noble  is  one  of  our  leading 
ministers  in  the  Golden  State,  and  has  a  flour¬ 
ishing  flock  in  a  tasteful  sanctuary.  What 
about  the  climate  here?  It  is  too  large  a  topic 
for  the  closing  lines  of  a  hasty  epistle.  During 
the  last  four  days  we  once  have  had  the  ther¬ 
mometer  up  to  ninety-three  in  the  shade,  and 
the  sun  blazing  down  on  ns  with  a  July  fervor  I 
Most  of  the  time  the  glass  has  stood  at  about 
sixty-five  during  the  day ;  but  the  nights  are 
so  chilly  that  no  one  with  weak  throat  or 
lungs  ventures  out  o’  doors.  With  proper  care 
it  is  a  capital  climate  during  February,  March, 
April  and  May ;  but  no  one  should  come  hither 
at  this  season  without  plenty  of  warm  clothing, 
and  a  few  thinner  articles  that  may  be  donned 
during  the  heats  of  noon-day.  A  few  weeks 
hence  the  weather  will  be  about  like  ours  in 
New  York  in  early  June  and  the  fluctuations 
will  not  be  so  wide  or  so  violent  as  now.  Thus 
far  I  have  enjoyed  my  “outing”  here  hugely. 
Casa  Lorna  Hotel,  Redlands,  Cal.,  March  7. 

II  CORINTHIANS,  1 :  S4. 

“Not  for  OuU  we  have  dominion  over  your  faith." 

Rev-  Benjamin  Parsons- 

I  thank  thee,  O  Paul  I  for  thy  noble  disclaimer. 
Revealing;  thy  thoaxht  of  the  will  of  our  Lord ; 

For  it  (ti'^oth  me  peace  midst  sectarian  clamor 
By  making  tuprcmc  Hi*  imperative  word. 

So  I  suffer  no  man  and  no  conclave  of  men. 

Though  ostensibly  holy  their  aim  and  ambition. 

To  fashion  “  a  system  of  doctrines,”  and  then 
Lemaiul  of  my  will  and  my  conscience  suhmistion. 

“For  one  is  your  master.”  Christ’s  words  are  my  creed; 

Who,  then,  shall  usurp  His  authority  o’er  me  ? 

*■  And  all  ye  are  brethren.”  Then  where  is  the  need 
Of  their  piling  up  credal  confessions  before  me  ? 

To  whom  save  to  Him  am  1  answer  to  give 
For  the  faith  that  1  cherish  in  hope  of  salvation  7 
And  who  but  Hi»  Spirit  can  help  me  to  live 
AS  to  honor  divine  and  not  human  dictation  ? 

O  faithful  apostles  and  prophets  of  Ood  ! 

Your  example,  to  me  what  a  benison  given 
A  luminous  pathway  the  pathway  ye  trod 
From  the  darkness  of  earth  to  toe  glory  of  Heaven ! 


XUM 


iurohii,  iMi  THE  EVANGELIST 


the  Soriptnre  which  I  have  quoted  They  held 
“That  as  Qod  had  given  to  his  Obnroh  a 
fixed  ministry  of  bishops,  elders,  apostles,  etc. 
to  take  care  of  partionlar  churches,  so  hath  he 
given  a  traveling  ministry,  unfixed  in  respect 
to  particular  societies,  to  whom  it  appertains 
It  may  be  that  the  title  of  this  article  is  a  of  prophecy,  like  the  Old  Testament  Seers,  nor  to  take  all  occasions  to  cause  the  light  of  the 
misnomer.  By  the  word  “apostolic,”  It  is  were  they  preaching  or  teaching  Presbyters,  glorious  Gospel  to  shine  into  such  as  sit  in 
not  my  intention  to  affirm  merely  that  the  Their  duty  was  to  the  converted  believers,  darkness,  to  plant  churches,  to  form  or  settle 
Ohristian  Ohurch  was  founded  by  apostles,  nor  And  them  they  were  to  instruct  by  plain  and  them  in  the  faith,  to  visit  and  confirm  those 
to  speak  solely  of  the  constitution  of  the  practical  discourses,  and  so  to  build  them  up  who  have  believed  through  grace.  ”  (Grant- 
Ohurch  in  the  lifetime  of  the  first  apostles,  in  the  faith.  They  do  not  hold  office  in  any  ham’s  Obristianisimns  Primitivimns,  quoted 
but  to  maintain  the  broader  contention  that  Ohristian  community  nor  discharge  any  admin-  hy  Barclay,  p.  854. ) 

the  true  Church  of  Christ  is  always  and  every-  istrative  function.  They  held  a  divine  man-  Richard  Heath  in  an  article  on  the  Anabap- 

where,  apostolic — that  is  to  say  that  in  all  date,  they  were  specially  taught  by  the  Holy  tists  (Contemporary  Review,  March,  1891), 

ages  it  has  bad  apostles ;  and  yet  1  do  not  affirm  Spirit  and  they  are  servants  of  tbe  whole  says: 

this  in  the  literalistic  sense  of  the  Irvingite  Church  of  Christ,  and  not  of  any  individual  “  Anabaptists  founded  their  societies  on  the 

body  who  would  have  us  to  believe  in  an  apos-  or  local  Church.  We  find  abundant  mention  belief  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  with  the  Church 
tolio  succession.  This  contention  is  not  put  of  prophets  and  teachers  in  the  earliest  possible  of  Christ  now,  and  would  lead  it  into  all  truth, 
forth  as  at  all  a  novel  one.  It  has  been  main-  beginnings  of  Christianity  down  to  the  end  of  the  Scriptures  being  subordinate  to  and  helpful 
tained  by  many,  long  since,  but  has  been  nearly  tbe  second  century. ”  .  .  .  “We  find  to  this  end,  a  kind  of  school-book  in  its  spirit- 
largely  lost  to  view  until  recently.  Tbe  idea  them  also  in  the  New  Testament  and  they  seem  nal  education.” 
of  organization  has  generally  been  dominant  to  have  been  referred  to  as  ‘those  speaking  the  L  ^^7^  again, 

and  the  question  most  body  debated  has  been  Word  of  God. ’”  “Where  bad  the  noble  army  of  martyrs  in 

the  minor  one  as  to  whether  there  are  two  or  In  the  views  of  these  distingnished  Chnrcb  the  Marian  persecutions,  and  their  immediate 
three  orders  in  the  Christian  ministry.  But  historians  there  is  abundant  confirmation,  it  precursors  and  successors,  Protestants  and 
now  a  formative  principle  back  of  organization  seems  to  me,  for  the  opinion  which  I  am  about  Catholics,  learnt  this  solemn  awe  of  the  voice 
is  discovering  itself — a  vital  spiritual  principle  to  advance,  as  one  to  be  fairly  derived  from  the  of  conscience,  that  rather  than  swerve  one 
determining  the  organization.  Professor  Bur-  New  Testament  and  from  two  passages  espe-  hair’s  breadth  from  what  they  conceived  to  be 
gess  contends  for  the  state  under  the  Constitu-  cially.  It  is  this,  that  in  the  true  Ohurch  of  its  teaching,  on  points  to  us  hopelessly  obscure 
tion  and  equally  for  the  state  back  of  the  God  the  real  leaders  of  the  Church  are  not  the  and  of  no  practical  interest,  they  went  cheer- 
Constitution.  Our  contention  is  similar:  not  administrative  officers,  whether  bishops,  elders  fully  to  the  stake:  where,  but  from  these  de- 
that  there  is  no  organization  of  a  Christian  or  deacons  elected  by  the  vote  of  the  Chnrch  spised  Anabaptists,  who  filled  the  air  with  the 
Church,  nor  that  that  organization  is  without  itself,  but  rather  those  whom  I  may  call  in-  doctrine  that  each  man  had  within  himself  a 
officers,  but  that  back  of  this  Church  organiza-  gpirational  officers,  manifesting  a  calling,  power  Divine  Teacher  who  wonld  lead  him  into  all 
tion  there  is  a  Chnrch  prior  to  the  organiza-  and  unction  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  “those  truth  and  whose  voice  he  must  obey,  let  the 
tion.  The  late  Prof.  Edwin  Hatch  of  Oxford,  speaking  the  Word  of  God”  as  a  fresh  and  im-  cost  be  what  it  might?”  .  .  .  “They  claimed 
in  bis  Bampton  Lectures  for  1880,  applied  mediate  message  from  the  Lord  who  sends  them  to  be  able  to  prove  all  they  held  from  Scrip- 
modern  historical  principles  to  the  question  of  forth.  The  two  passages  on  which  I  specially  tnre,  but  at  the  same  time  they  declared  that 
Church  organization  and  has  established  many  rely  are:  the  written  word  of  God  was  not  to  dominate 

interesting  conclusions,  a  few  of  which  may  be  1  Cor.  xii.  28.  “And  God  hath  set  some  in  over  the  inner  or  spoken  Word  of  God.” 
stated.  the  Chnrch,  first  apostles,  secondarily  prophets.  Turning  to  the  views  of  the  Friends  or  Qnak- 

First  of  all  he  does  not  find  a  uniform  and  thirdly  teachers,  after  that  miracles,  then  gifts  ers,  I  take  up  their  great  authority,  Barclay’s 
authoritative  pattern  of  Chnrch  organization  of  healings,  helps,  governments,  diversities  Apology,  passing  over  his  statement  of  their 
declared  in  the  New  Testament.  He  finds,  on  of  tongues.  ”  well  known  views  on  Immediate  Revelation, 

the  contrary,  the  early  Churches  gradually  And  I  quote  what  he  says  regarding  Apostles  (page 

organizing  themselves  as  the  exigencies  of  their  Eph.  iv.  11.  “And  he  gave  some,  apostles;  303).  “An  apostle,  if  we  look  at  the  etymol- 
reqnirements  and  the  customs  with  which  they  and  some,  prophets;  and  some,  evangelists;  ogy  of  the  word,  signifies  ‘one  that  is  sent,’ 
were  familiu  might  suggest.  He  finds  that  the  and  some,  pastors  and  teachers.  ”  and  in  respect  every  true  minister  is  sent  of 

unity  of  the  Chnrch  was  spiritual  and  not  In  both  these  passages  the  Apostle  presents  God  in  so  far  he  is  an  apostle.  ”  “Though  the 
organic;  that  its  early  form  was  democratic,  these  inspirational  officers  as  the  true  leaders  twelve,  because  of  their  being  specially  sent  of 
and  spiritual  gifts  and  functions  belonged  to  of  the  Church.  They  speak  not  as  the  guardi-  Chriss  were  therefore  called  apostles  by  way  of 
the  whole  community  and  were  exercised  ans  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  ancient  “deposit  excellency  and  yet  there  was  no  limitation  to 
equally  by  all  its  members,  lay  and  clerical  of  faith,”  nor  as  the  interpreters  of  the  sacred  such  a  number  as  some  foolishly  imagine,  be- 

allke.  Another  high  authority.  Dr.  T.  M.  Volume,  but  as  the  living  voices  of  the  Spirit,  cause  after  that  number  was  filled  up,  the 

Lindsay,  following  Professor  Harnack  and  the  As  a  corollary  of  this  position,  it  may  be  Apostle  Paul  was  afterwards  so  called.” 
more  recent  investigators,  discovers  five  dis-  argued  that  the  Chnrch  is  relatively  strong  And  so  he  says  if  a  minister  of  Christ  now 
tinct  types  of  organization  in  the  early  Chnrch  when  it  is  conscious  of  such  inspirational  lead-  proselyte  a  whole  nation  to  the  Christian  faith 
growing  chiefly  ont  of  the  needs  of  the  ership  and  willing  to  follow  it,  and  relatively  he  doubts  not  that  it  would  bo  tolerable  to  call 

eleemosynary  system  and  modeled  on  the  weak  when  it  rests  content  with  the  record  of  such  an  one  an  apostle  or  an  evangelist,  for 

village  communes  with  which  they  were  a  past  revelation  in  Scriptnre,  and  commits  on  this  account  the  Jesuits  have  called  some 
familiar,  or  after  the  pattern  of  the  Jewish  the  direction  of  its  affairs  entirely  to  adminis-  of  their  sect  Apostles  of  India  and  Japan,  and 

synagogues.  He  shows  also  that  there  were  in  trative  officers,  not  expectant  of  spiritual  gifts,  Calvin  testifies  that  there  were  apostles  and 

the  early  Chnrch  other  leaders  beside  bishops,  and  ignoring  such  as  may  be  present  within  it.  evangelists  in  his  time  in  respect  to  the 
elders  and  deacons,  especially  some  who  were  Examinifig  the  history  of  the  Chnrch  with  Reformation.  So  also  John  Enox  is  often  called 
referred  to  as  “those  speaking  the  Word  of  this  thought  in  mind,  wo  find  that  the  chief  the  Apostle  of  Scotland.  And  in  our  own 
God.”  He  then  considers  the  question  how  vital  movements  of  Christianity  have  been  times  Carey  has  been  called  the  Apostle  of 
these  individual  communities  so  diversely  or-  marked  by  a  consciousness  of  fresh  and  imme-  India,  Jndson  tbe  Apostle  of  Bnrmah,  and 
ganized  should  continue  to  manifest  a  corporate  diate  spiritual  power  and  more  or  less  also  by  Patterson  the  Apostle  of  the  South  Sea  Islauds. 
unity.  He  attaches  much  importance  to  the  the  revival  of  the  apostolic  office.  And  what*  So  also  in  the  Wesleyan  and  Moravian  move- 
picture  of  the  early  Church  given  ns  in  “The  ever  may  have  been  the  possible  extremes  to  ments,  with  the  consciousness  of  the  voice  of 
Teaching  of  the  Twelve,  ”  The  Didache.  We  which  such  movements  have  run,  they  have  the  Spirit  within,  there  arose  men  of  apostolic 
find  here  that  in  addition  to  the  official  inter-  nevertheless  been  the  forward  movements  of  and  prophetical  power.  And  again  in  our  own 
communication  between  early  churches,  “each  Christianity.  It  was  so  in  the  early  Montanist  day  in  the  Salvation  Army  movement.  I  quote, 
Christian  community  is  taught  to  revere,  care  movement.  And  again,  Robert  Barclay  in  his  for  example,  from  the  Salvation  Army  paper, 
for,  and  listen  to  men  who  frequently  visit  it  History  of  the  Inner  Life  of  the  Religious  The  Deliverer  for  March,  1896 : 
and  who  are  designated  bynames  frequently  Societies  of  the  Commonwealth,  states  that  ‘‘When  our  Lord  left  the  Generalship  of  the 
occurring  in  the  New  Testament  writings —  the  General  Baptists  and  the  Society  of  Friends  Chnrch  militant  in  person,  he  relegated  the 
apostles,  prophets  and  teachers.  The  apostles  maintained  that  the  necessity  for  apostles  and  actual  organization  and  defence  of  his  teaching 
are  not  the  twelve  who  had  passed  away  before  evangelists  had  not  ceased.  Baptist  Associa-  to  a  little  band  of  apostles.  And  apostles  have 
the  Didache  was  written.  They  seem  to  have  tional  meetings  chose  certain  elders  and  to  carried  it  on  right  up  to  the  present  time.  It 
been  men  whose  special  duty  was  to  preach  them  was  committed  the  superintendence  of  is  not  surprising  that  apostles  remain  on  the 
Christ  to  the  heathen  and  to  the  unconverted —  those  ohnrches  which  united  in  calling  them  earth  since  the  need  is  just  as  great  as  it  was 

missionaries  and  missioners  in  one.  ”  “  The  to  office.  These  were  termed  apostles  or  mes-  nineteen  hundred  years  ago.  ’  ’ 

prophets  and  teachers  were  not  men  with  gifts  sengers.  They  relied  for  their  authority  npon  The  article  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  signs  of 
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apostleship,  conscioasness  of  their  mission, 
power,  etc.  and  closes  thns : 

"We  have  all  met  each  apostles  drawn  from 
the  pit,  the  scnllery,  the  desk,  the  hoe  and  the 
spade.  God’s  call  came  individnally  to  each 
and  irrespective  of  their  weaknesses  and 
crochets,  they  obeyed,  and  he  made  them  what 
he  meant  them  to  be,  living  representatives, 
the  sent  of  God.  And  when  the  later  Acts  of 
these  later  Apostles  are  read  in  heaven  and 
records  of  the  wonderful  ingatherings  of  souls 
which  attend  their  efforts  on  earth,  an  apos¬ 
tle’s  ‘Well  done  I’  will  be  accorded  them.’’ 

Two  practical  conclusions  may  be  drawn 
from  these  considerations.  First  the  spiritual 
efficiency  of  the  Church  can  never  be  fully 
attained  through  a  ‘‘deposit  of  faith,’’  even 
with  the  Bible  as  its  centre  and  corner  stone, 
handed  down  through  bishops,  elders  and 
deacons.  There  is  needed  also  the  present 
message  of  apostles,  prophets,  teachers  and 
evangelists  as  witnesses  to  the  presence  and 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  manifestly  in  our 
day  as  in  any  former  day.  This  truth  is  com¬ 
ing  more  and  more  clearly  into  the  recognition 
of  all  Christians.  In  the  last  century  nothing 
was  more  generally  discredited  than  what  was 
termed  ‘  ‘  enthusiasm,  ’  ’  by  which  was  meant 
revival  spirit.  Now  the  office  of  the  evan¬ 
gelist  is  generally  recognized  and  the  revival 
power  of  his  message  expected  and  believed  in. 
In  like  manner  the  prophetic  office  of  the  min¬ 
istry  is  becoming  a  familiar  conception  and  is 
gradually  superseding,  it  may  be,  the  priestly 
idea.  And  with  the  revival  of  missionary  zeal 
and  the  organization  of  missions  is  coming  the 
recognition  of  the  missionary  or  apostolic 
office.  And  it  is  interesting  that  we  find  it  in 
Scripture,  only  after  we  have  found  it  in  fact. 
The  learning  of  the  book  does  not  so  much 
lead  in  the  Christian  Church  the  teaching  of 
God’s  Spirit  and  Providence  as  follow  them. 
This  is  the  view  to-day,  not  only  of  those  spe¬ 
cial  sects  who  have  maintained  it  for  long  cen¬ 
turies  past,  but  one  now  supported  by  the  his¬ 
torical  conclusions  of  scholars  who,  if  biased 
at  all,  would  naturally  lean  in  a  contrary 
direction.  The  Church  is  truly  and  perma¬ 
nently  apostolic  in  its  Constitution  and  only 
fiourishes  where  apostolic  gifts  are  freely  rec¬ 
ognized  and  abundantly  manifested. 

Again  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  not  now, 
and  never  has  consisted  in  organization  through 
adminstrative  officers,  but  is  spiritual  and  is 
upheld  through  its  inspirational  ministry.  In 
support  of  this  second  conclusion,  I  quote  again 
from  Dr.  Lindsay: 

‘  ‘  The  corporate  unity  of  the  Apostolic  and  Sub- 
apostolic  Church  includes  a  federation  of  many 
hundreds  of  individual  communities  organized 
for  the  purposes  of  discipline  and  administra¬ 
tion  on  types  differing  more  widely  from  each 
other  than  any  existing  systems  of  Church  gov¬ 
ernment,  but  keeping  the  sense  of  the  oneness 
of  the  Christian  Church  alive  within  their 
hearts  by  the  thought  that  all  shared  the 
same  sacraments,  were  taught  by  the  same 
Word  of  God,  obeyed  the  same  commandments 
and  shared  a  common  hope  of  the  coming  of 
the  same  kingdom ;  that  they  made  this  unity 
manifest  by  mutual  help  in  all  Christian  social 
work  and  by  boundless  and  brotherly  hospital¬ 
ity  to  all  fellow- Christians;  while  the  picture 
of  this  corporate  unity  was  always  kept  btfore 
them  in  the  fraternal  intercourse  of  Church 
with  Church  by  official  letters  and  messengers, 
and  was  made  vivid  by  the  swift  succession  of 
wandering  apostles,  prophets  and  teachers,  who 
belonging  to  no  one  community,  were  the 
servants  of  the  whole  Church  of  Christ  and 
were  the  binding  stones  making  it  co-here 
together.  ’  ’ 

The  administrative  officers  of  the  Church 
have  not  infrequently  withstood  the  new  im- 


spiritual  charismata  newly  confessed  in  the 
Church.  The  established  order  has  not  infre¬ 
quently  opposed  new  spiritual  movements.  A 
spiritual  Church  is  alone  a  living  and  aggressive 
Church,  and  the  charismata  and  the  inspira¬ 
tional  ministry,  conscious  of  such  spiritual 
gifts,  are  the  methods  of  the  Spirit’s  power 
and  guidance. 

Other  applications  of  the  fundamental  propo¬ 
sition  of  this  paper,  as  for  instance,  the  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  doctrine  of  present  inspiration  pro¬ 
claimed  by  Dr.  Horton  in  his  Tale  Lectures, 
published  under  the  title,  Verbum  Dei,  must  be 
passed  over,  and  it  is  well  to  confine  ourselves 
to  the  main  thought  till  its  truth  or  falsity  is 
established. _ 

AGGRESSIVE  PROTESTANTISM  IN  ASIA 
MINOR. 

William  S-  Dodd.  M.D- 

It  would  perhaps  be  better  to  say  ‘‘Aggressive 
Gregorianism,  ’  ’  for  the  aggressiveness  has  be¬ 
gun  from  the  other  side,  and  they  have  forced 
the  fighting.  It  is  a  repetition  on  a  small  scale 
of  the  history  of  sixty  years  ago  when  there 
was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  mission¬ 
aries  of  attacking  the  Armenian  Church  as 
such,  but  only  of  introducing  the  pure  truth 
of  the  Gospel,  until  the  Evangelicals  were  cast 
out  and  compelled  to  set  up  an  independent, 
rival  and  opposing  establishment.  So  to-day, 
the  Protestant  people  have  gone  to  the  utmost 
lengths  to  conciliate  and  harmonize  with  their 
brethren  of  the  Old  Church,  until  they  have 
been  met  by  the  alternative  of  reabsorption  or 
renewed  opposition. 

I  have  no  acquaintance  with  the  conditions 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  so  can  speak 
only  for  this  central  inland  region  included  in 
the  Cesarea  district.  But  inasmuch  as  the 
orders  to  the  ecclesiastics  have  come  direct  from 
the  Patriarch  in  Constantinople,  it  may  be  pre¬ 
sumed  that  much  the  same  state  of  affairs  ex¬ 
ists  elsewhere  as  here. 

The  strong  revival  of  Armenian  national 
sentiment,  beginning  seven  or  eight  years  ago, 
and  culminating  in  the  massacres  of  ’95, 
brought  about  a  fusion  of  parties  which  was 
hailed  not  only  as  the  harbinger  of  lasting 
peace,  but  as  indicating  the  liberalized  state 
of  the  Old  Church.  On  the  one  hand  the 
Protestants  were  fervid,  and  sincerely  so,  in 
their  protestations  of  devotion  to  the  ‘‘nation.’’ 
They  were  as  much  Armenian  as  any.  The 
distinction  should  not  be  made  between  Arme¬ 
nian  and  Protestant  for  all  were  Armenians, 
but  if  distinction  were  at  all  necessary,  be¬ 
tween  Gregorian  and  Protestant.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Gregorians,  the  mass  of  the  Armenian 
people,  welcomed  this  expression  of  national 
feeling  from  those  who  according  to  the  pre¬ 
vailing  ideas  were  the  most  likely  to  gain  the 
ear  of  Christian  Europe,  or  at  least  of  Chris¬ 
tian  England,  and  whose  participation  in  their 
schemes  was  eagerly  sought.  The  massacres 
in  which  Protestant  and  Gregorian  suffered 
alike  seemed  to  be  the  white-hot  furnace  in 
which  a  permanent  fusing  of  the  two  was  to 
take  place.  The  fiery  trials  through  which  all 
had  passed  had  consumed  the  bitterness  of  par¬ 
tisan  feeling.  Expressions  of  love  and  amity 
were  universal.  ‘  ‘  We  are  all  brothers.  ’  ’  ‘  ‘  Why 
should  we  fight  one  another?’’  ‘‘We  have 
slightly  different  modes  of  worship,  but  at 
heart  we  are 'the  same.’’  In  any  gathering 
where  Protestant  and  Gregorian  were  found 
together  they  vied  with  one  another  to  tell 
how  glad  they  were  to  see  the  dawn  of  this 
day  when  the  foolish  enmity  of  former  years 
was  laid  aside  and  at  last  they  understood  one 
another.  Protestant  ministers  were  invited  to 
preach  in  Gregorian  churches.  In  Sivas,  where 
the  Gregorian  Church  was  burned,  the  Gregori¬ 
ans  were  invited  to  use  the  Protestant  house  of 


munion  with  all  their  vestments  and  cere¬ 
monies,  and  an  hour  later  the  Protestants  also 
celebrated  their  communion  service.  Proposals 
to  join  in  school  work  were  not  infrequent. 
In  Cesarea  conferences  were  held  between  the 
Gregorian  bishop,  the  Protestant  pastor,  and 
the  American  missionaries  looking  to  a  plan 
of  organization  for  a  combined  school  system 
for  the  two  communities.  In  Denek  Madeni 
the  Gregorians  proposed  to  have  one  system  of 
schools  in  which  they  should  support  entirely 
the  Boys’  school,  the  Protestants  support  the 
Girls’  school,  and  the  Protestant  preacher  be 
the  superintendent  for  the  whole.  One  of  our 
preachers,  the  Bible  Society  agent  for  this  in¬ 
terior  district,  made  himself  quite  the  apostle 
of  this  movement  and  carried  it  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  some  of  the  village  Protestant  congre¬ 
gations  who  had  been  bred  to  a  sterner  doctrine 
begged  that  he  might  come  among  them  no 
more,  because  the  impression  which  his  teach¬ 
ing  left  was  that  the  Old  Church  was  as  right 
as  the  new.  The  missionaries,  too,  shared  in 
this  feeling  of  satisfaction  at  the  new  relations 
that  had  sprung  up,  for  the  primary  result  of 
the  whole  condition  of  things  was  to  give  an 
open  door  to  the  preaching  of  the  Bible,  and 
an  acknowledgment,  at  least  a  lip- acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  evangelical  truths. 

It  is  apparent  now  that  the  leaders  on  both 
sides  looked  on  this  movement  with  the  same 
eyes  from  their  different  standpo^ts.  ‘‘This 
will  help  us,”  is  what  each  was  saying  in  his 
heart.  The  Protestants  said,  ‘‘The  people  of 
the  Old  Church  are  becoming  enlightened, 
their  eyes  are  opened,  they  are  accepting  the 
truths  we  have  been  battling  for  so  long.’’ 
The  Gregorian  ecclesiastics  said,  ‘‘Aha I  the 
Protestants  are  coming  back  to  ns,  they  are 
tired  of  being  off  alone,  we  shall  soon  swallow 
them  up.  ’’ 

But  now  coincident  with  this  movement  that 
I  have  described  and  also  following  upon  it, 
has  been  another  marked  condition,  that  is,  the 
spiritual  deadness  of  the  Protestant  congrega¬ 
tions.  A  spiritual  numbness  followed  the  over¬ 
excitation  of  the  nerves  of  the  community. 
There  have  been  additions  to  the  churches  at 
about  the  same  rate  as  in  previous  years,  the 
preachers  kept  on  about  their  wor9,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  hearers  did  not  sensibly  diminish,  but 
yet  there  was  a  deadness  that  was  felt  every¬ 
where.  What  exceptious  there  were  were 
among  Greeks,  which  only  made  the  condition 
more  marked  as  an  Armenian  Protestant  con¬ 
dition. 

Political  circumstances  are  chargeable  with 
much.  Where  the  people  are  subject  to  such 
grinding  tyranny  the  anxiety  of  the  mind 
leaves  but  little  quiet  for  the  soul  to  think  and 
feed.  Only  lately,  while  one  of  our  mission¬ 
aries  was  on  a  tour,  a  meeting  of  the  church 
committee  was  being  held  to  discuss  candidates 
for  church  membership.  A  leading  member 
was  called  out  to  see  about  payment  of  taxes, 
and  while  the  rest  were  awaiting  his  return 
he  was  being  beaten  by  the  soldiers  accom¬ 
panying  the  tax-gatherer  because  he  had  not 
succeeded  in  persuading  his  neighbors  to  give 
all  that  the  extortioners  demanded,  and  instead 
of  being  at  the  communion  the  next  day  he 
spent  the  time  in  bed.  This  is  not  conducive 
to  spirituality,  nor  to  a  concentration  of 
thought  and  effort  for  the  growth  of  the 
church. 

Another  cause  for  the  decrease  in  apparent 
church  activity  is  the  decrease  of  aid  given  to 
the  congregations  for  preachers  and  teachers. 

I  am  far  from  saying  that  spiritual  growth  is 
dependent  on  the  amount  of  money  help  given. 
The  contrary  is  true.  But  the  outward  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  congregations  have  diminished  be¬ 
cause  the  help  which  they  were  formerly 
accustomed  to  receive  from  the  Board  was 


pulses  of  the  Divine  Spirit  and  despised  the  worship,  and  did  so,  celebrating  the  com-  being  cut  off.  Many  places  remained  without 
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teachers  or  preachers.  A  feeling  of  disconr- 
agement  also  came  to  pervade  the  people  as 
they  felt  the  support  of  a  strong  arm  being 
withdrawn  while  they  had  not  as  yet  learned 
the  strength  of  their  own  arms. 


SOME  PRIMARY  CHARACTERISTICS  OF 
TWENTIETH  CENTURY  RELIHION. 

IV. 

DKFERENTIAL. 

Rev.  Granville  Ross  Pike,  Ph.D 

Progress  is  the  process  of  overcoming  preju¬ 
dice.  True,  whether  the  case  in  point  be  a 
new  gun  or  a  new  ansBsthetic,  a  Monitor  or 
the  Red  Gross,  an  improved  method  of  trans¬ 
portation  or  a  worthier  doctrine  of  Ood. 
Prejudice  against  every  Greed  but  one’s  own 
has  been  a  serious  obstacle  to  religion. 

In  the  interest  of  their  dogma,  Jewish  priests 
crucified  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth.  In  the 
name  of  their  religion,  the  pagan  neighbors  of 
his  first  followers  fell  upon  them  with  bitter 
persecutions.  His  disciples  were  hounded  like 
wild  beasts  into  the  catacombs  and  the  desert. 
They  were  compelled  to  undergo  the  fagot  and 
the  axe.  In  time,  triumphing  in  spite  of  all, 
these  same  Ghristians  became  masters  of  the 
world.  Had  they  learned  the  lesson?  No! 
As  soon  as  it  possessed  the  power,  the  Ghurch 
of  Ghrist  used  it  to  enforce  conformity  of  belief 
and  uniformity  of  worship. 

Gradually,  however,  the  true  Ghristian  spirit 
grew  in  man  till  it  forbade  this  compulsion  by 
force  Then  began  the  reign  of  anathema  and 
the  apotheosis  of  the  heresy  hunter.  Excom¬ 
munication,  actual  or  virtual,  was  now  the 
weapon,  less  bloody  than  the  sword,  but  scarcely 
less  deadly  in  the  hand  of  an  unscrupulous 
majority.  Still  the  growth  of  humanity  con¬ 
tinued,  until  it  attained  the  idea  of  toleration. 
This  was  advance.  Better  tolerate  a  man  than 
burn  or  even  terrorize  him.  But  what  spir¬ 
itual  pride  and  egotism  still  lurk  under  that 
word— Toleration !  What  conceit  of  supremacy 
when  one  Ghristian  ‘'tolerates"  another  I 

At  last  we  stand,  let  God  be  praised,  in  the 
dawn  of  a  day  in  which  the  attitude  of  faithful 
men  toward  those  of  varying  beliefs  shall  be 
mutual  respect.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
entirely  novel  element  that  will  characterize 
the  new  era.  In  the  twentieth  century  religion 
will  be  deferential  in  spirit.  It  will  have  re¬ 
spect  for  revelation,  let  it  come  through  whom¬ 
soever  it  will.  Each  will  recognize  that  God 
is  as  near  to  his  neighbor  as  to  himself  and 
can  speak  to  him  as  clearly.  Already  many 
are  preparing  to  echo  Horace  Bushnell's  prayer : 
“To  behold  the  inner  light  with  a  Fox  or  a 
Gurnall,  and  with  them  to  be  in  the  spirit ;  to 
look  into  that  deep  well  of  spiritual  thought, 
which  God  has  uncovered  in  the  sainted  pages 
of  Tersteegen;  to  steal  into  the  cell  of  the 
old  monk  Thomas-a-Eempis,  and  weep  with 
him;  to  follow  to  his  exile  the  great  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Gambray,  that  most  luminous  and 
loveliest  of  teachers,  that  most  beautiful,  most 
Ghrist-like,  and  to  human  judgment,  purest 
of  all  living  characters  since  the  days  of  the 
apostles— O,  if  this  be  dangerous,  likely  to  un¬ 
settle  our  opinions,  or  dissolve  our  formulas, 
still  may  God  grant  that  the  effects  of  such 
kind  of  license  may  appear  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  in  the  largest  possible  measure. " 

We  are  only  beginning  to  learn  that  there 
can  be  no  exclusive  ownership  in  the  worid 
of  qualities.  There  is  none  in  the  world  of 
knowledge.  Who,  looking  into  those  vast 
spaces  where  no  mind  has  fully  penetrated,  is 
so  conceited  as  to  say,  ‘  ‘  My  astronomy  I  ’  ’  Who, 
then,  shall  claim  monopoly  in  that  greater 
realm  of  the  divine  love  or  the  divine  revela¬ 
tion?  God  is  the  zenith  of  one  man’s  heaven 
equally  with  another’s.  Acknowledging  this. 


we  are  prepared  to  respect  each  other’s  pro¬ 
prietorship  in  these  universals  as  well  as  in  the 
common  air  and  sunlight.  We  will  no  longer 
endeavor  to  crowd  the  infinite  God  into  the 
strait  jacket  of  any  sect.  The  Church  will  at 
length  attain  to  that  sublime  deference  which 
shines  in  Moses’s  answer,  “Would  God  that 
all  the  Lord’s  people  were  prophets,  and  that 
the  Lord  would  put  his  Spirit  upon  them.’’ 

Following  close  upon  deference  toward  con¬ 
viction,  will  come  deference  toward  methods. 
The  English  Church  disowned  and  antagonized 
the  beginnings  of  tbe  Methodist  movement,  and 
in  derision  gave  it  that  name  by  which  it  still 
is  proudly  known.  All  forms  of  dissenting 
worship  are  largely  under  the  ban  of  the  Es¬ 
tablished  Churches.  Organizations  longer  in 
the  field,  however  humble  and  irregular  their 
own  beginnings,  suspect  the  value  of  the  means 
by  which  the  Salvation  Army  seeks  to  attain 
its  ends.  Liturgical  churches  look  askance 
upon  the  non-liturgical,  and  these  reciproct^te. 
At  last,  however,  we  are  beginning  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  any  method  by  which  men  do  God’s 
work  is  accepted  with  him,  and  what  he  has 
cleansed  we  dare  not  call  common  nor  unclean. 

This  lesson  of  respect  for  each  other’s  forms 
once  learned,  we  are  ready  to  join  hands  in 
the  great  task  before  us  all.  Only  two  forces 
are  in  the  field:  The  Godly  and  the  Godless. 
He  that  is  not  against  us  is  on  our  part.  The 
channel  through  which  a  devout  heart  goes 
forth  to  holy  energies  is  consecrated  by  tbe 
act.  The  form  is  sanctified  by  the  spirit. 
Now,  at  last,  the  church  is  prepared  to  attack 
the  forces  of  evil  as  a  united  host,  equipped 
with  every  form  of  weapon  and  organization 
the  age-long  straggle  has  shown  to  be  effective. 

Thus  the  spiral  of  history  is  bringing  us 
back  over  the  starting  point.  Ghristianity  is 
returning  to  that  imperial  deference  of  Jesus 
which  claimed  as  a  helper  every  one  who 
opposed  evil  and  did  the  will  of  the  Father, 
whether  he  “followeth  with  ns’’  or  not.  The 
admirers  of  Paul  are  approximating  a  little  to 
the  breadth  of  vision  that  makes  luminous 
and  immortal  the  great  fourteenth  of  Romans. 
The  early  church  had  room  for  differences  of 
belief ;  room,  also,  for  individual  practice. 
The  Lord’s  command  to  Ghristianize  the  world 
bad  long  since  been  much  nearer  done  had  not 
so  many  of  tbe  best  and  bravest  of  his  disciples 
been  sacrificed  on  the  devil's  altar  in  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  sectarian  discord.  It  is  a  fearful  strug¬ 
gle  that  lies  before  tbe  church  in  the  twentieth 
century.  Its  hope  lies  in  the  signs  that  it  will 
close  up  its  ranks,  unite  its  forces  and  concen¬ 
trate  its  efforts  upon  overcoming  fiagrant  evil 
and  not  upon  overcoming  its  friends. 

RELIGIOUS  CREEDS  AND  HOW  A  PHYSICIAN 
REGARDS  THEM. 

John  Lambert,  A  M.,  M-D. 

In  these  days  of  iconoclastic  thought  and 
action,  when  men  ate  coming  to  know  that 
they  are  tbe  fathers  and  that  the  fathers  were 
the  children ;  in  these  days  when  religion  and 
science  are  being  wedded  in  God’s  fullness  of 
time,  working  marvelously  in  the  minds  of 
men,  and  in  these  days  when  the  truest  and 
noblest  of  Ghristian  men  are  emphatically 
demanding  a  Gbristly,  practical  and  not  a 
theoretical  or  canonical  religion,  church  Creeds 
and  dogmas  are  being  challenged  afresh  and 
vigorously  tested,  if  they  be  of  God  or  not. 

A  reasonable,  tolerant  and  working  consensus 
of  opinion  is  urgently  needed  and  required. 

Men  everywhere,  eminent  professors,  clergy¬ 
men,  laymen  and  gifted  women  are  earnestly 
seeking  to  know  and  carefully  differentiate  be¬ 
tween  what  is  essentially  true  in  matters  of 
Ghristian  faith,  and  what  is  immaterial  and 
supposititious  in  church  Greeds. 


The  seminaries,  the  pulpit,  the  religious  and 
secular  press,  the  magazines  and  current  litera¬ 
ture,  the  platform  and  general  discussion,  all 
are  focused  on  the  vital  question.  It  is  God’s 
call  to  an  onward  and  upward  movement  of 
the  church  militant  in  this  blessed  twentieth 
century,  and  no  narrow  self-seeking  sectarian¬ 
ism,  however  sincere  or  imposing,  can  long 
retard  it.  The  religions  thought  and  life  of 
the  past  is  grandly  historical;  that  of  the 
present,  to  a  considerable  degree,  is  held  in 
solution,  ready  to  be  re-crystallized  and  cast 
into  fresh  moulds,  adapted  to  man’s  new  era  of 
intensely  practical,  responsible  and  multiform 
environments.  The  cry  in  volume  and  eager¬ 
ness  goes  up,  as  never  before.  What  would  God 
have  us  do? 

The  problem  of  the  church  of  to-day  is  how 
to  dispose  of  the  question  of  its  complex  and 
embarrassing  Greeds  and  dogmas,  so  as  to 
preserve  in  or  add  to  them  what  is  best ;  and 
how  to  bring  men,  all  absorbed  in  worldliness, 
into  harmony  with  the  simple  Gospel  of  Ghrist 
as  he  gave  it  to  mankind  in  the  days  of  his 
divine  personality  in  tbe  flesh,  “When  there 
were  no  epistles,  no  Greeds  and  no  theology.’’ 
The  church  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  be 
memorable  for  its  brainy  thought,  faith,  con¬ 
secration,  whole  souled  missionaries  and  mar¬ 
tyrs  and  signal  achievements,  but  in  view  of 
its  experiences  and  influence  along  the  line  of 
narrow  and  arbitrary  sectarianism,  discipline 
and  heresy  trials,  it  may  well  call  a  halt  and 
proclaim  a  loftier,  holier  and  more  charitable 
policy.  God  forbid  the  cruel  barm  and  need¬ 
less  humiliation  that  must  necessarily  follow 
tbe  malpractice  of  farther  detraction  of  Godly 
men  for  opinion’s  sake.  Is  not  the  patient 
already  staggering  under  too  drastic  treatment, 
and  is  it  not  a  fact  patent  to  all  that  tbe  con-, 
dition  of  our  dear  old  Presbyterian  Ghurch 
elicits  the  solicitude  and  sympathy  of  its 
eminent  well  wishers  within  and  without  the 
fold. 

If  such  Greedal  trials  prevail,  in  disregard 
of  an  enlightened  public  judgment,  will  it  not 
prove  that  Herod  and  not  the  blessed  Master 
presides  at  such  zealous  functions?  In  nothing, 
perhaps,  do  professing  Christians  more  deeply 
grieve  the  Spirit  of  God,  or  more  effectually 
rob  Gospel  needy  souls,  than  when  manifesting 
a  hateful,  censorious  or  Pharisaical  disposition 
towards  fellow  disciples. 

The  church  is  not  yet  sanctified  and  wholly 
subdued  by  our  Saviour’s  divine  inspiration, 
nor  yet  is  it  ready  for  a  consensus  Greed,  as 
a  basis  of  organic  union,  and  it  may  never  be, 
or  deem  it  wise,  but  the  words  of  ennobling 
charity  and  conciliation  that  come  from  almost 
every  quarter,  go  far  towards  encouraging  the 
hope  that  in  the  not  remote  future  our  Lord’s 
prayer  shall  be  answered,  “That  they  may  all 
be  one;  as  thou.  Father,  art  one  in  me,  and 
I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us, 
that  the  world  may  believe  that  thou  has  sent 
me.  ’’ 

Physicians,  as  a  profession,  have  been 
charged  with  religions  scepticism,  but  we  are 
very  sure  that  this  is  unwarrantable.  In  mat¬ 
ters  of  religious  and  efficient  piety  they  will 
compare  favorably  with  any  class  of  their 
fellow  citizens,  while  they  are,  doubtless,  to 
a  certain  extent,  sceptical  regarding  tbe  prior 
claims  to  Greedal  virtue  assumed  by  various 
churches. 

Without  hesitation,  it  is  assumed  that  no 
class  of  men  come  into  more  intimate  relations 
with  all  varieties  of  people  than  do  physicians, 
and  no  one  so  thoroughly  understands  their  in¬ 
dividual  peculiarities  in  hereditary  and  ac¬ 
quired  religions  tendencies,  as  does  the  Ghris¬ 
tian  physician  under  whose  professional  care 
they  fall.  He  is  expertly  qualified  to  classify 
wisely  and  charitably  his  fellow  disciples.  He 
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knows  them  often  better  than  they  understand 
themselves. 

He  is  with  them  at  birth,  in  sickness  and 
death,  in  joy  and  sorrow.  He  is  frequently 
admitted  to  confidential  relations  qnite  more 
certain  and  realistic  than  those  existing  be¬ 
tween  pastor  and  parishioner.  He  is  witness 
of  their  family  off  guard,  social  and  religious 
vestments.  These  things  and  many  others  em¬ 
phasize  the  claim  of  the  Christian  physician 
to  an  intelligent  and  impartial  differentiation 
of  the  character  and  fruitage  of  various  church 
formulas,  and  he  is  accustomed  to  observe 
closely  the  effects  of  soul,  as  well  as  physical, 
remedies  upon  his  patients. 

Now,  if  he  has  been  at  all  successful  in  lov¬ 
ing,  prayerfnl  and  obedient  discipleship  with 
the  Lord,  who  ever  accompanies  him  by  day 
and  night  in  bis  arduous  duties  of  healing  and 
consolation,  he  will  recognize  a  fellow  disci¬ 
ple  and  Christ’s  image  and  endorsement  when¬ 
ever  and  wherever  he  discovers  one,  by  what¬ 
ever  name  called  or  Shibboleth  adopted.  None 
nor  all  of  the  creeds  nor  all  the  dogmas  of  any 
chnroh  can  prevent  his  cordial  fellowship. 

Every  Christian  physician  of  experience  has 
met,  in  gracious  companionship,  choice,  Christ- 
like  men  and  women,  who  while  psychologi¬ 
cally  nnable  to  accept  an  orthodox  statement  of 
religion,  have  yet  been  able  to  see  and  hold 
as  most  precious,  and  with  saving  power  in  their 
lives,  the  controlling  significance  of  the  divine 
Lord’s  immaculate  character  and  Godwardness. 
The  seal  of  God  is  upon  them,  and  do  not  the 
churches  greatly  err  by  ignoring  this  heart  and 
life  faith  and  demanding  a  too  strict  intellectual 
conformity. 

The  physician  often  witnesses  the  simple 
faith  and  sublime  composure  of  his  patients, 
of  the  different  denominations,  at  the  snpreme 
hour  of  death,  which  arises  from  the  experi¬ 
enced  presence  of  and  personal  confidence  in 
the  Redeemer,  and  not  from  some  benign 
pathological  condition  or  from  their  chnrch 
relations,  creeds,  officials  or  offices. 

The  writer  once  asked  a  dear  good  father  in 
Israel,  who  had  long  and  faithfnlly  preached 
the  Gospel  in  the  chnrch  to  whose  postulates 
he  was  devoted,  “How  may  I  be  assured  of 
acceptance  with  God?’’  “Observe  the  sacra¬ 
ments  conscientionsly  and  yon  need  not  donbt,  ’  ’ 
was  his  reply.  Several  months  snbseqnently, 
being  called  to  his  death  bed  scene,  we  fonnd 
him  in  exceeding  agony  of  body  and  soul.  It 
was  his  Gethsemane,  the  wheat  was  being 
winnowed  from  the  chaff.  A  few  words  were 
exchanged,  a  season  of  silent  prayer,  when 
tnrning  to  the  writer  with  a  conntenance  radi¬ 
ant  with  the  peace  of  heaven,  he  exclaimed 
significantly,  “Not  in  sacraments,  bnt  in  the 
joy  of  my  Lord  and  Redeemer.’’  Another  aged 
clergyman  said,  “I  want  to  leave  this  message 
with  you  for  everybody,  i.  e.  :  After  having 
preached  the  Gospel  and  Presbyterianism  for 
fifty  years,  I  thought  I  might  lay  me  down  to 
die  complacently,  bnt  I  find  that  I  must  die 
like  any  other  penitent  sinner,  trusting  only 
in  the  atonement  of  Christ  and  not  in  doc¬ 
trines. ’’  Riding  with  an  eminent  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  large  catholicity  of  spirit, 
he  remarked,  “I  think  yon  would  be  a  better 
Christian,  if  yon  were  in  the  chnrch,  bnt  God 
forbid  1  should  say  that  you  are  not  a  Chris¬ 
tian  in  good  conscience  and  fellowship  and  will 
be  saved.’’  A  prominent  D. D.  in  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  recently  wrote,  “The 
Creed  to  which  for  many  years  I  have  pro- 
fonndly  subscribed,  you  will  find  in  the  famil¬ 
iar  hymn,  ‘Jnst  as  I  am  without  one  plea.’  I 
do  not  know  anything  that  in  a  few  words 
gives  expression  to  my  views  as  fnllyas  that.’’ 

The  physician  may  have  been  reared  in  some 
particular  church  fold  and  remained  loyal  to 
it,  for  he  must  needs  serve  his  Master  some¬ 
where  consistently,  yet  he  notes  with  keen 


satisfaction  the  many  nnmistakable  indices  of 
genuine  discipleship  now  being  manifested  in 
the  varions  churches  holding  a  diversity  of 
tenets. 

He  rejoices  at  the  death  knell  of  bigotry  and 
dogmatism. 

“Our  little  systems  have  their  day ; 

They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  he : 

They  are  but  broken  lights  of  thee. 

And  thou,  O  Lord,  art  more  than  they.”  > 
Salem,  N.  Y. 


“CHIPS  FROM  THE  STCDY  TABLE.  ” 
John  Inglesant. 

One  of  the  most  important  fnnctionaries  con¬ 
nected  with  the  chnrch  is  the  nsher.  He 
should  be  a  man  of  address,  tactfnl  in  handling 
people  of  widely  varying  idiosyncracies,  oblig¬ 
ing  in  his  disposition  and  adroit  in  meeting 
those  emergencies  which  occnr  in  seating  a 
large  congregation.  The  ideal  nsher  is  a  spir- 
itnally-minded  man,  doing  what  he  does  for 
Christ’s  sake.  It  is  a  misfortune  if  the  nsher 
is  a  mere  beadle.  “What’s  an  nsher?’’  some 
one  asked  a  child.  “Oh,  he’s  the  man,’’  was 
the  response,  “who  tells  people  where  they 
mustn’t  sit!’’  _ 

Undoubtedly  there  is  real  Christianity  in  a 
cordial  welcome  to  the  bouse  of  God.  Bnt 
that  welcome  may  wisely  be  made  more  indi¬ 
rect  and  less  profuse  with  some  people  than 
with  others.  And  thus  the  study  of  human 
nature  becomes  an  important  part  of  the  usher's 
duties.  “That  a  man  with  a  black  beard,’’ 
says  a  writer  for  the  Contributors’  Glob  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  “whom  I  have  never 
seen  before  and  whom  I  am  earnestly  wishful 
never  to  see  again,  should  feel  at  liberty  to 
grasp  my  hand  and  bold  his  face  very  close 
while  he  welcomes  me  to  the  sanctuary,  is  a 
source  of  embarrassment,  even  of  annoyance  to 
a  conservative  person.  It  puts  me  in  a  state 
of  mind  that  ill  accords  with  the  spirit  of 
worship  Even  if  I  escape  the  preliminary 
welcome,  I  never  feel  thoroughly  safe.  There 
is  the  possibility  that  the  preacher,  from  his 
watch-tower,  may  spy  out  the  new-comer  and 
by  some  method  of  speed  or  circumvention  as 
yet  nnfathomed  by  me,  may  be  waiting  at  the 
front  door  to  give  me  an  earnest  social  wel¬ 
come.  ’’ 

About  every  tenth  man  is  of  this  type.  He 
seems  to  some  as  shy  as  a  trout.  But  his  shy¬ 
ness  is  really  due  to  the  fact  that  he  holds  in 
such  thorough  contempt  the  methods  of  the 
hotel  runner  taken  over  into  the  realm  of  re¬ 
ligion.  He  detects  instantly  what  sort  of  a 
welcome  meets  him  at  the  chnrch  door,  whether 
it  is  an  unwholesome  feeling  of  exultation  over 
an  attendance  larger  than  that  of  a  rival 
church,  or  that  genuine  altruism  which  greets 
every  stranger  purely  as  a  soul  for  whom 
Christ  died.  Met  thus  he  can  be  won.  Bungle 
things  or  overdo  them  in  greeting  him  and  he 
will  be  repelled. 

Two  callers  at  the  study  during  the  day  re¬ 
cently  were  accorded  less  than  a  three-minnte 
interview  each.  One  was  a  negro  of  bland 
address  begging  for  a  College  in  the  Sonth. 
The  only  written  credential  which  he  presented 
was  a  check  which  had  been  given  him  by  a 
man  of  wealth.  He  mentioned  in  addition 
several  names  of  clergymen  and  others  who,  he 
stated,  had  contributed.  That  he  bad  been 
successful  in  inducing  people  to  subscribe 
seemed  hardly  sufficient  evidence  that  his  cause 
was  entitled  to  consideration,  so  he  was 
courteously  bowed  out.  Another  was  a  not-at- 
all  diffident  gentleman,  well-dressed  and  wear¬ 
ing  a  silk  hat.  He  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  inquire  whether  the  pastor  was  at  leisure 
although  another  caller  was  already  there  wbo 
had  come  for  conference  as  to  the  matter  of 
personal  religion.  Breaking  in  npon  this  con¬ 


versation  on  spiritual  themes,  this  brisk  pro¬ 
moter  proceeded  to  set  forth  the  claims  of  an 
investment  which  promised  dividends  largely 
in  excess  of  what  is  usually  regarded  as  the 
safe  earning  power  of  money.  When  he  bad 
mentioned  several  clergymen  who  he  said  had 
put  in  some  of  their  savings,  it  seemed  time 
to  interrupt  him  long  enough  to  say  that  if  he 
would  leave  his  circulars  they  would  be  care¬ 
fully  examined  at  leisure.  Does  the  average 
study  door  swing  inward  readily  to  those  who 
present  unbusiness  like  appeals  of  this  sort? 
If  so,  the  judicial  habit  of  reserving  a  decision 
and  rendering  the  same  later  after  cool  and 
careful  deliberation,  is  strongly  to  be  advised. 


Now  that  the  Revised  Version  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  has  discontinued  the  use  of  the  word 
“everlasting,”  substituting  therefor  the  word 
“eternal,”  all  Creed  statements  should  follow 
suit.  Arguments  still  prevail  as  to  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  Greek  word  which  is  so  trans¬ 
lated.  Bnt  the  proper  English  word  to  use,  as 
agreed  by  all  scholars,  is  “eternal.”  What 
we  need  to  affirm  is  our  belief  in  “eternal  pun¬ 
ishment.  ”  And  thus  knowing  the  terror  (fear) 
of  the  Lord  we  shall  persuade  men.  Holding 
firmly  to  the  fact  of  future  punishment,  we 
shall  avoid  the  temptation  to  speculate  npon  its 
nature  or  extent.  It  is  confusing  when  ideas 
of  time  are  projected  into  our  concept  of  eter¬ 
nity,  from  which,  it  is  fair  to  conceive,  dis¬ 
tinctions  both  of  time  and  space  are  excluded. 

St.  Matthew  gives  an  interesting  picture  of 
the  Apostles  James  and  John  in  a  boat  with 
Zebedee  their  father,  mending  their  nets.  This 
was  their  occupation  when  Jesus  called  them. 
It  is  typical  of  the  ideal  preacher.  Business 
men  take  down  their  buildings  and  improve 
them.  They  introduce  new  ways  of  transact¬ 
ing  business,  even  though  the  same  appear 
revolutionary.  Physicians  and  teachers  and 
scientists  all  accept  the  conditions  of  the  age, 
they  move  with  it  and  keep  mending  their 
nets.  With  how  great  difficulty  the  church 
revises  the  Scriptures  or  brings  them  into  com¬ 
mon  use  as  thus  revised.  After  how  much 
delay  she  amends  her  Creeds  or  modifies  her 
forms  of  worship.  And  yet  net- mending  is 
jnst  as  much  a  part  of  the  fisherman’s  life  as 
fishing.  And  Creed-changes  are  an  essential 
part  of  the  divine  order,  to  be  welcomed  and 
promoted  by  all  wbo  believe  in  the  living  God. 
Obstructive  tactics  are  the  weapon  of  an  ortho¬ 
doxy  which  is  dead. 


LINE  AND  PRECEPT. 

I  have  never  beard  anything  about  the  reso- 
lotions  of  the  disciples,  bnt  a  great  deal  about 
“the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.” — H.  Mann. 

When  does  the  building  of  the  spirit  really 
begin  to  appear  in  a  man’s  heart?  It  begins, 

‘  BO  far  as  we  can  judge,  when  he  first  pours  out 
his  heart  to  God  in  prayer. — J.  G.  Ryle. 

“It  is  not  he  that  reads  most,  bnt  he  that 
meditates  most  on  divine  truth,  that  will 
prove  the  choicest,  wisest,  strongest  Chris¬ 
tian.” 

“Most  people  would  succeed  in  small  things 
if  they  were  not  troubled  with  great  ambi¬ 
tions.  ’  ’ 

“We  should  show,  at  least,  as  much  judg¬ 
ment  in  Christian  works  as  men  do  in  every 
day  business.  ’  ’ 

I  find  the  doing  of  the  will  of  God  leaves  me 
no  time  for  disputing  about  bis  plans. — G. 
MacDonald. 

Thirsty,  weary,  dissatisfied  in  this  life,  come 
as  yon  are ;  come  at  once ;  come  becanse  yon 
are  invited ;  as  yon  would  not  do  affront  to 
infinite  generosity,  come,  and  drink  and  live 
forever!— William  Adams. 
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THEOLOGY  ASD  LIFE.* 

This  volame  will  remind  its  readers  of  the 
brilliant  book  on  The  Evidences  of  Christian 
Experience  by  the  late  Prof.  Lonis  F.  Stearns 
of  Bangor.  It  is  the  Stone  Lectures  as  deliv¬ 
ered  at  Princeton  in  1900,  and  afterwards  re¬ 
peated  at  Crozer  Theological  Seminary  (Bap¬ 
tist),  Chester,  Pa.,  and  at  the  United  College 
(Congregational),  Bradford,  England.  The 
fifth  in  the  series  was  also  de'ivered  before  the 
Hartford  Theological  Seminary  (Congrega¬ 
tional). 

The  author  is  most  favorably  known  to  ns  by 
his  volume  on  The  Fundamental  Ideas  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  discussed  with  a 
candor  and  ability  which  will  make  it  equally 
valbable  to  all  open-minded  students.  Catholic 
or  Protestant. 

The  present  volqme  is  an  attempt  to  explore 
the  vague  field  which  is  sometimes  called 
Christian  consciousness,  and  sometimes  Chris¬ 
tian  experience,  and  decide  what  it  contains 
in  the  way  of  evidence  for  the  confirmation  of 
Christian  faith. 

It  has  grown  out  of  long  reflections  on  the 
evidential  value  of  Christian  experience,  and 
has  been  more  or  less  influenced,  in  the  way 
of  reaction  as  well  as  suggestion,  by  the  au¬ 
thor’s  study  of  Ritschl  and  his  greatest  living 
successor,  Professor  Kaftan  of  Berlin. 

The  book  is  written  in  no  sympathy  what¬ 
ever  with  the  mystics  or  the  mystical  theology. 
It  does  not  propose  Christian  experience  or 
Christian  consciousness  as  a  substitute  basis 
for  Scripture  or  as  a  primary  source  of  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrine.  It  may  be  generally  described 
as  an  attempt  to  present  in  a  new,  definite  and 
rational  or  scientific  form  the  old  Protestant 
argument  of  the  Teitimonium  Spiritus  t^ancli. 
Appeal  is  made  to  this  argument  in  the  West¬ 
minster  Confession,  but  it  has  fallen  far  too 
much  out  of  view  and,  mainly,  on  account  of 
the  extremely  vague,  unsubstantial  and  mean¬ 
ingless  use  which  has  been  made  of  it. 

In  the  same  way  Church  history  has  lost  a 
large  part  of  its  evidential  value;  simply  be¬ 
cause  the  relation  of  the  history  to  Christian 
experience  and  to  the  voice  or  witness  of 
Christian  experience  in  it,  to  the  divine  au¬ 
thority,  origin  and  life  of  the  Gospel  have  been 
lost  sight  of — a  loss  which,  as  Professor 
Foster  justly  remarks,  has  transformed  church 
history  from  what  it  should  be  as  a  reverent 
and  evidential  study  of  the  divine  imprint  on 
the  life  of  the  church,  into  a  mere  collection 
of  annals,  or  learned  lumber. 

The  line  of  thought  pursued  in  these  lectures 
is  very  diflerent.  It  does  not  tear  apart  the 
revelation  and  the  life,  the  doctrine  and  the 
experience.  It  aims  to  combine  experience  and 
the  word  in  one  theology,  and  to  find  evidence 
for  one  in  the  other.  The  present  purpose  of 
the  lectures  is  to  examine  the  basis  of  the  the¬ 
ology  of  experience  and  see  how  far,  in  what 
sense,  and  at  what  points  Christian  experience 
offers  an  evidential  support  to  Christian  truth. 
In  many  points  Professor  Foster  is  in  sympa¬ 
thy  with  Ritschl  and  with  his  great  living  ex¬ 
positor  Kaftan.  He  appreciates  the  work  of 
both  of  these  theologians  at  the  highest  and 
points  out  in  a  truly  liberal  and  fearless  spirit 
the  value  of  their  work.  He  recognizes  Kaftan 
as  a  great  improvement  on  Ritschl.  But  he  is 
not  insensible  to  the  defects  of  both.  What  he 
has  to  say  in  pointing  them  out,  and  as  to 
their  serious  character,  is  all  the  more  forcible 
as  coming  from  a  critic  so  ready  and  so  able  to 

♦Christlun  I.ife  and  Theology  or  The  Contribution  of 
of  Christian  Experience  to  the  system  of  Evangelical 
iJoctrine;  By  Frank  Hugh  Foster,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Theology  in  the  Pacific  Tlieoiogical  Seminary.  Fleming 
R.  Revell  Co.  13  mo.  pp.  3^.  $1.00. 


appreciate.  Without  committing  himself  to 
either  Ritschl  or  Kaftan  or  compromising  him¬ 
self  with  the  objectionable  points  of  their  the¬ 
ology,  Professor  Foster  looks  at  the  subject 
from  their  point  of  view  and  is  able  to  show 
not  only  that  it  is  a  right  one,  but  that  it  is 
really  the  old  Reformers’  point  of  view  end 
the  only  one,  as  they  clearly  saw,  where  they 
could  maintain  the  right  of  private  conscience 
to  interpret  Scripture  for  itself  as  against  the 
authority  of  the  Ohuroh  and  the  priest. 

This  point  comes  out  finely  in  the  discussion 
of  the  whole  cycle  of  evangelical  doctrines 
which  stand  related  to  the  fact  of  the  new 
birth  as  experienced  by  the  individual  believer, 
and  as  to  the  evidential  value  of  that  fact  in 
support  of  the  doctrine.  Take,  for  example, 
the  doctrine  of  salvation  or  justification  by 
faith.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  and  Paul  teach  this  doctrine.  Professor 
Foster  is  right  in  his  assertion  that  histori¬ 
cally  what  has  sustained  this  doctrine  has 
been  not  so  much  Scripture-proof  as  the  evi¬ 
dential  value  of  Ohristian  experience.  When 
Rome  has  put  forward  her  priesthood  and  her 
priestly  authority  as  essential  to  the  sinner’s 
justification  the  Protestant  has  been  able  to 
reply.  Without  a  “priesthood”  I  have  found 
forgiveness,  peace  with  God,  and  the  reality 
of  his  presence.  What  more  can  salvation  mean 
to  me  than  this? 

One  of  the  most  thorough  applications  of  this 
method  of  experience  to  the  formulation  of  a 
theology  of  experience  relates  to  the  evidential 
value  of  Christian  experience  in  developing  a 
spirit  of  faith  and  confidence  in  the  Bible  as 
the  Word  of  God.  The  beauty  of  all  this  is 
that  though  this  point  has  been  pointed  out 
and  emphasized  by  Professor  Briggs  as  the 
very  keynote  of  the  Westminster  doctrine  of 
Holy  Scripture,  it  has  in  general  been  super¬ 
seded  by  more  mechanical  and  far  less  spirit¬ 
ual  ideas  of  inspiration.  We  should  not  be 
surprised  to  find  Professor  Foster  more  or  less 
misunderstood,  as  if  be  were  asserting  some 
new  doctrine,  or  possibly  implying  the  extrava¬ 
gant  opinion  that  to  a  believer  under  spiritual 
guidance  the  divine  inspiration  and  authority 
of  Scripture  becomes  a  direct  intuition.  Not 
at  all ;  be  reaches  the  conclnsiou  by  steps  of 
experience.  He  judges  on  a  path  of  divinely 
wrought  experience. 

A  very  strong  example  of  the  evidential 
value  of  experience  to  the  doctrine  of  the  di¬ 
vinity  of  Christ  is  found  in  the  support  that 
doctrine  has  given  to  faith  and  life, and  in  the 
lapse  from  faith  which  has  come  to  those  who 
have  lost  their  hold  on  this  evidential  experi¬ 
ence. 

This  return  to  Ohristian  experience  is  the 
great  feature  of  these  lectures.  It  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  this  which  has  resulted  in  their  having 
been  called  for  at  so  many  centres  of  theologi¬ 
cal  learning,  and  at  schools  of  theology  differ¬ 
ing  so  widely  from  the  author’s  type. 

The  subject  is  a  difficult  one  and  such  a 
work  of  analysis  and  definition  as  is  attempted 
in  this  volume  is  new,  and  sometimes  leads  to 
conclusions  which  are  not  obvious  at  ouce. 

In  general.  Professor  Foster  is  a  safe  guide 
who  does  not  claim  a  conclusion  until  he  has 
reached  it.  His  book  is  an  honest  attempt  to 
state  in  plain  terms  the  relation  between  faith 
and  experience,  and  to  show  the  evidential 
value  of  Christian  experience  and  to  do  this  in 
a  very  thorough,  definite  and  substantial  form. 

The  Aztec  God  and  Other  Dramas.  By 
George  Lansing  Raymond.  G.  P.  Put¬ 
nam’s  Sons.  $1.26. 

Professor  Raymond  has  written  so  much  on 
the  theory  of  art  that  it  is  refreshing  to  catch 
him  occasionally  making  verses  himself.  The 
three  dramas  in  this  volame  are  in  a  far  more 
difificult  region  of  literary  art  than  the  Ballads 
and  Poems  previously  published.  Nothing  can 


be  mote  trying  to  an  English  poet  than  a  full 
fledged  drama  in  five  or  three  acts,  especially 
if  it  is  designed  to  be  read  as  literature  rather 
than  acted  on  the  stage.  The  subjects  Pro¬ 
fessor  Raymond  has  chosen,  though  attractive 
from  a  literary  point  of  view,  are  all  of  them 
unmanageable  for  the  stage.  The  plots  of  the 
dramas  without  being  complex  or  involved  are 
extremely  elaborate.  The  stage  directions  are 
worked  out  with  extraordinary  minuteness  and 
attention  to  details.  The  subject  matter  of  the 
first  two  is  far  away  and  requires  the  reader 
or  bearer,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  transport 
himself  by  an  effort  to  a  life  with  which  he  is 
not  familiar  and  which  he  cannot  easily  under¬ 
stand.  Professor  Raymond  has  done  much  to 
overcome  this  by  pacriflcing  the  strict  histori¬ 
cal  coloring  of  the  dramas  to  the  essential 
assumptions  of  a  modern  audience,  especially 
in  “The  Aztec  God.”  As  a  production  of  lit¬ 
erary  art  the  workmanship  of  this  drama  is  of 
high  merit.  The  lines  have  in  them  the  subtle 
musio  of  which  poetry  weaves  its  spell.  The 
plot  moves  on  simply  and  directly  to  the  end. 
The  verse  is  rhythmical,  choice  in  diction  and 
marked  by  fertility  and  strength  of  imagina¬ 
tion.  Of  “Cecil  the  Seer”it  is  difficult  to  write 
briefly.  The  theme,  though  modern  enough, 
is  subtle  and  difficult,  a  fantastic  psychologi¬ 
cal,  metaphysical,  spiritualistic  problem  which 
we  can  neither  expound  nor  discuss. 

The  Chinaman  as  We  See  Him.  and  Fifty  Years 
of  Work  for  Him.  By  the  Rev.  Ira  M.  Con- 
dit  D.D.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 
$1.50. 

This  is  a  delightful  volame  to  look  at  and  to 
read.  It  is  richly  illustrated  with  heliotypes 
which  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  subject, 
and  in  addition  gives  the  history  of  a  half-cen¬ 
tury  of  work  for  and  with  the  Chinese  in  this 
country,  which  shows  that  these  poor  people 
in  coming  to  this  country  have  met  something 
better  than  the  cold  shoulder  which  hustled 
them  out  of  our  ports  of  entry.  A  mission  to 
them  in  San  Francisco  was  begun  as  far  back 
as  in  the  famous  ’49  days.  Gradually  it  spread 
all  over  the  Pacific  Coast.  What  it  is  and 
what  it  has  accomplished  is  the  subject  of  Dr. 
Condit’s  volame.  Dr.  Condit  has  been  engaged 
in  this  work  for  more  than  thirty  years,  hav¬ 
ing  already  served  his  missionary  novitiate  in 
Canton  where  he  learned  the  language  and  be¬ 
came  familiar  with  the  people  and  their  cus¬ 
toms.  The  volume  he  has  prepared  is  packed 
full  and  solid  with  matter,  and  there  is  not  a 
dull  page  in  it.  If  there  remains  any  side, 
corner  or  fragment  of  the  subject  which  does 
not  have  some  light  thrown  on  it  we  have  not 
found  it.  Dr.  Condit  estimates  the  whole 
number  of  Chinamen  now  in  the  country  at 
1(X),000.  Of  these  ho  believes  that  1,600  are 
Christians.  The  number  of  evening  schools 
he  puts  at  50  with  3,700  scholars  in  attendance. 
The  number  of  Sunday-schools  is  75  and  schol¬ 
ars  attending  them  7500. 

Shall  we  Believe  in  a  Divine  Providence? 
By  D.  W.  Faunce  D.D.  Funk  and  Wag- 
nails  Company.  $1. 

This  little  book  brings  up  and  discusses  with 
more  brevity  and  in  a  more  practical  or  even 
devotional  way  the  same  important  subject 
which  is  discussed  more  exhaustively  in  the 
late  Professor  Bruce’s  Providential  Order  of 
the  World.  Dr-  Faunce  approaches  the  sub¬ 
ject  on  its  practical  side.  After  alluding  to 
the  questions  involved  in  the  problem  he 
comes  at  once  to  the  great  crucial  inquiries, 
“Is  there  a  Rational  Order  in  the  World?”  “Is 
there  a  Moral  Order  of  Things?”  “Is  there  a 
Providence  in  Individual  Life?”  He  takes  up 
the  providential  aspect  of  the  race-bond,  of 
national  history,  and  of  natural  law.  He  dis- 
ousses  pain  and  sorrow  as  providential,  and 
concludes  with  three  chapters  on  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Theory  of  Providence,  The  Interpretation 
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of  Providence  and  Fatnre  Providential  Dis- 
cloenres.  While  these  notes  give  some  im¬ 
pression  of  the  scope  and  plan  of  the  book,  it 
remains  for  ns  to  add  that  the  points  are  de¬ 
veloped  with  great  simplicity  and  directness 
and  in  close  relation  to  the  donbts,  difficalties 
and  perplexities  of  daily  life. 

What  is  Catholicism?  By  Edmond  Scherer. 
Translated  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Alexander 
Seed.  With  an  Introdnction  by  the  Rev. 
R.  F.  Horton  M  A.,  D. D.  E.  P.  Dntton 
and  Company.  |1.25. 

These  letters  by  Mr.  Edmond  Scherer  were 
drawn  out  originally  by  the  promnlgation  of 
the  dogma  of  the  Immacnlate  Conception. 
Their  English  translation  has  been  suggested 
by  the  attack  on  Professor  Mivart  by  Cardinal 
Vanghu  in  London  and  the  Cardinal’s  triumph 
in  closing  against  his  antagonist  the  rites  of 
Christian  burial  when  he  died.  The  shock  of 
this  proceeding  in  England  suggested  the 
translation  of  this  book  as  the  most  fitting  and 
effective  reply.  M.  Scherer  was  master  of  that 
Inminons  style  of  which  the  French  seem  to  be 
in  full  possession.  Enough  of  its  point  and 
directness  are  preserved  in  the  translation  to 
make  it  a  wonderfully  effective  discussion  of 
the  fundamental  positions  of  Roman  Catholi¬ 
cism.  It  is  done  in  the  best  possible  spirit, 
with  no  disposition  to  carry  a  point  too  far, 
to  judge  a  system  too  much  by  its  faults,  fail¬ 
ures  or  what  it  has  not  done,  or  to  refuse  to 
look  at  it  on  its  own  ground  or  in  the  light 
of  its  own  history  and  its  own  assumptions. 
These  letters  have  long  been  recognized  in 
French  as  a  most  effective  polemic  against  the 
theory  and  claims  of  modern  Catholicism.  It 
is  a  happy  circumstance  that  they  are  now 
made  accessible  to  English  readers  and  in  a 
translation  which  preserves  so  much  of  the 
vitality  of  the  original. 


BooK  Notes 


An  extremely  interesting  and  valuable  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  social  and  religions  history  of  the 
country  is  made  by  William  Taylor  Thorn  in 
his  monograph  on  Thf  Struggle  for  Religious 
Freedom  in  Virginia:  The  Baptists.  Great  cre¬ 
dit  is  doe  to  the  author  of  this  monograph  for 
his  patient  study  and  investigation  of  an  ob¬ 
scure  subject  and  one  that  has  been  too  much 
overlooked  in  the  historic  revival  of  these 
latter  years.  Dr.  Mollvaine  has  already  shown 
in  this  same  series  of  Johns  Hopkins  Studies 
that  under  the  influence  of  the  strong  Scotch- 
Irish  freedom  loving  Presbyterian  population 
of  Virginia  religious  toleration  had  been  virtu¬ 
ally  attained  in  Virginia,  at  least  as  against 
the  repressive  agencies  of  the  Established 
English  Church,  some  years  before  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Very  much,  however,  remained  to  be 
done  before  the  line  which  separates  religious 
toleration  from  full  religions  freedom  should 
be  overcome.  In  this  controversy  the  Baptists 
were  in  Virginia,  as  they  were  everywhere 
else,  pioneers  and  protatagonists.  Just  prior 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  there  arose 
in  Virginia  a  movement  in  which  religious 
and  political  freedom  were  allied  as  the  main 
springs  of  the  coming  contest.  Baptist  princi¬ 
ples  were  disseminated  with  astonishing  rapid¬ 
ity  and  a  tremendous  revolutionary  impulse 
was  organized  under  Baptist  leadership  and 
Baptist  inspiration  with  the  Bible  as  its  stand¬ 
ard  of  faith  and  freedom  in  church  and  state 
as  one  of  its  great  objective  points.  Mr.  Thorn 
traces  the  history  of  this  movement  with 
great  intelligence  and  infinite  pains  to  its  final 
consummation  by  the  passage  of  the  bill  for 
Religions  Freedom  in  1786.  He  even  claims 
this  Virginian  statute  as  the  first  absolute 


divorce  of  Church  and  state  in  the  legislative 
history  of  the  world.  He  does  not  forget  the 
Roger  Williams  charter  of  1644  with  its  asser¬ 
tion  of  soul  liberty,  nor  the  later  royal  charter 
of  1663,  but  asserts  that  they  did  not  establish 
the  principle  of  religions  freedom.  They  did 
assert  in  plain  terms  that  every  person  might 
fully  and  freely  enjoy  his  own  judgment  and 
conscience  in  religions  matters,  and  granted 
equal  rights  to  Christian,  pagan  and  infidel. 
This  seems  explicit  enough  to  entitle  Rhode 
Island  to  the  credit  commonly  awarded  her 
of  being  the  world’s  pioneer  in  this  matter. 
The  movement  in  Virginia  is  traced  with 
scholarly  precision  and  breadth.  It  is  identi¬ 
fied  as  one  branch  of  that  great  Puritan  move¬ 
ment  for  freedom  which  bad  won  its  battle  in 
England  and  was  destined  to  win  it  here.  This 
is  a  far  more  just  and  more  philosophical  view 
of  the  subject  than  the  poor  criticism  which 
attempts  to  characterize  and  overwhelm  the 
Puritan  history  with  its  failures — like  the 
witchcraft  at  Salem  or  the  Massachusetts  the¬ 
ocracy.  (The  Johns  Hopkins  Press;  Series 
XXVIII.  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Studies. ) 

Graded  Literature  Readers,  edited  by  Harry 
Pratt  Judson  and  Ida  C.  Bender,  are  now  pub¬ 
lished  in  three  grades  and  are  received  with  so 
much  favor  in  leading  towns  and  schools 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  that  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  print  a  fifth  edition 
(20,000  copies)  of  the  First  Book,  a  third  edi¬ 
tion  (20,000  copies)  of  the  Second  Book,  and  a 
second  edition  (20,000  copies)  of  the  Third 
Book.  (Maynard  Merrill  and  Company.  50 

cents.) - Composition  and  Rhetoric  (Brief 

Courses)  Containing  the  Principles  of  Correct 
English  for  Schools,  by  Lewis  Worthington 
Smith  Ph.D.,  Tabor  College,  Iowa,  and  James 
E.  Thomas  A.B.  (Harvard),  Master  in  Boston 
English  High  School.  This  manual  requires 
little  notice  beyond  that  on  the  title  page.  It 
is  vigorously  condensed,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
without  impairing  its  thoroughness.  It  is  rich 
in  examples.  It  illustrates  the  laws  and 
genius  of  the  language  by  examples,  and  as  far 
as  possible  follows  the  plan  of  guiding  the 
pupil  to  find  the  point  of  the  example  for  him¬ 
self.  The  definitions  are  clear.  Principles  and 
rules  are  laid  down  distinctly.  The  manual 
lays  no  claim  to  novelties,  but  rather  avoids 
them  and  follows  the  established  usage,  graces, 
genius  of  the  language.  (Benjamin  H.  Ban- 
born  and  Company. ) 

Rafnaland,  by  W.  II.  Wilson.  All  of  the 
lands  this  side  of  the  Pole  having  been  ex¬ 
ploited  by  romancers  this  author  carries  us  to 
au  unknown  country  beyond  the  North  Pole, 
and  writes  a  very  pleasing  story.  The  hero  is 
supposed  to  have  been  carried  in  a  balloon 
from  the  Derby  races,  across  the  Atlantic  and 
far  north  of  the  hitherto  explained  latitudes, 
to  a  land  peopled  by  a  strong  warlike  race, 
with  the  religion  and  characteristics  of  the 
Norsemen.  He  becomes  a  hero  among  them, 
falls  in  love  with,  and  marries  the  daughter 
of  the  King  of  Rafnaland,  thereby  antagoniz. 
ing  the  surrounding  tribes.  To  escape  them  be 
manufactures  a  balloon  and  soars  away.  In  a 
very  few  days  it  becomes  unmanageable.  The 
voyagers  are  thrown  to  the  earth  and  perish  of 
starvaation  and  cold.  The  bodies,  being  found 
by  the  Indians  of  Alaska,  furnish  the  ground 
work  of  the  story,  which  has  the  air  of  being 
true.  (Harper’s.  |1.50. ) 

Reuben  Delton  Preacher,  by  S.  O’H.  Dickson 
This  sequel  to  the  Story  of  Marthy  takes  up 
some  of  the  same  characters  and  gives  ns  a 
picture  of  strong  earnest  work  among  the 
mountain  whites  of  the  South,  revealing  the 
ignorance  and  destitution  of  these  people  and 
bow  they  respond  to  the  Gospel,  if  presented 
to  them  by  living  sympathetic  hearts.  It 


should  call  out  a  quick  response  to  the  appeal 
for  help.  “The  King’s  business  requires 
haste.’’  (Presb.  Committeeof Publication.  $1. ) 

By  the  same  is  published  A  Face  and  a 
Life,  by  Mrs.  May  Anderson  Hawkins.  The 
author  gives  three  reasons  for  writing  this 
book:  First,  to  “point  out  the  danger  of 
young  people  fancying  themselves  in  love, 
when  the  deeper  and  holier  recesses  of  their 
nature  are  untouched  by  the  master  passion.’’ 
Second,  to  ‘  ‘  depict  two  girls  equally  attractive 
to  the  opposite  sex  and  show  the  difference 
between  choosing  a  mere  butterfly  existence  or 
pressing  on  to  the  higher  intellectual  and  spir¬ 
itual  life.”  Third,  “To  show  the  awful  re¬ 
sults  of  deliberately  tampering  with  and  choos¬ 
ing  infidelity  followed  by  a  life  of  lust  and 
sin”  The  book  is  somewhat  sensational  and 
possibly  sentimental,  but  the  moral  purpose  is 
good  and  it  may  lead  some  young  person  to 
pause  before  taking  an  irrevocable  step  that 
might  be  the  beginning  of  an  unhappy  life. 
(ID 


Literary  Notes 


LippincotV s  Magazine  for  March  gives  the  first 
taste  of  Mr.s.  E.  D.  Gillespie's  Book  of  Re¬ 
membrance,  which  is  begun  in  this  number  and 
in  due  time  will  appear  in  book  form.  It  is 
the  outgrowth  of  the  author’s  lifelong  brilliant 
social  experiences.  Her  distinguished  Franklin 
lineage  and  all  it  means  in  the  way  of  personal 
and  family  intimacies,  combined  with  her  ex¬ 
traordinary  personal  gift,  gives  the  assurance 
of  a  feast  of  things  rich  and  rare. 

The  Critic  for  the  current  month  is  consid¬ 
ered  one  of  the  finest  numbers  yet  published. 
It  counts  among  its  contributors  Professor 
Dowden  of  Shakespeare  fame,  Mrs.  Richmond 
Ritchie,  the  daughter  of  Thackeray,  George 
Meredith,  the  English  novelist  and  Professor 
Sbaler  of  Harvard.  We  note  also  in  the  num¬ 
ber  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward  not 
before  published. 

Scribner’s  Magazine  for  April  will  be  a  spring 
number  in  special  cover,  colors  and  color  illns- 
trations  by  a  new  method.  It  will  introduce  a 
new  writer  in  Mr.  James  B  t’onolly,  who  has 
been  browsing  among  the  Gloucester  fisher- folk 
and  is  said  to  have  a  knack  of  writing  good 
stories.  Walter  A.  Wyckoff  after  three  years 
of  silence  will  re-appear  in  this  number. 

The  Journal  of  American  Folk  Lore,  edited  by 
William  Wells  Newell,  is  now  ending  its 
thirteenth  year.  It  has  an  unexplored  and 
most  interesting  field  and  one  which  is  proving 
rich  in  material — as  for  example  in  the  number 
before  os.  It  is  a  veritable  treasury  of  aborigi¬ 
nal  American  Folk-lore. 

“  We  are  not  impressed  with  the  list  of  books 
rejected  by  the  Boston  Public  Library  Reading 
Committee,  nor  with  the  method  of  selecting 
books  by  such  a  “Reading  Committee.’’  One 
good  trained  reader  is  better  than  all  the  com¬ 
mittees  in  the  world. 

The  Macmillan  Company  will  publish  at  once 
a  new  and  promising  volume  on  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  in  Theology,  by  Henry  Churchill  King, 
Professor  of  Theology  and  Philosophy  in  Ober- 
lin.  It  is  intended  as  an  aid  to  ministers  and 
laymen  as  well.  The  relation  of  theology  to 
science  is  discussed  carefully  and  hopefully. 
The  author  takes  the  high  ground  of  Evangeli¬ 
cal  Confession,  but  writes  in  a  constructive 
and  hopeful  tone. 

Macmillians  are  about  to  publish  for  Dr. 
Samuel  O.  McConnell  of  Brooklyn  a  book 
on  The  Immortaliity  of  the  Soul,  which  will 
propose  a  new  theory  altogether,  that  immor¬ 
tality  is  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the  long 
process  of  evolution.  This  may  be  described 
as  a  biological  rendering  of  the  annihilation 
theory.  Some  twenty  years  ago  we  had  a  book 
to  show  that  death  might  be  wholly  eliminated 
by  scientific  hygiene  and  the  eartnly  life  pro¬ 
longed  indefinitely. 

The  third  volume  of  Prof.  Albert  Bnsbnell 
Hart’s  American  History  Told  by  Contempora¬ 
ries  is  just  out.  The  next  volume  will  attempt 
the  coming  on,  progress,  incidents  and  results 
of  the  great  struggle,  on  the  same  method. 
It  cannot  fail  of  combining  the  highest  interest 
with  the  highest  valne. 
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THE  AUSTERLITZ  CHURCH. 

H  P.  Bake.  D.D. 

The  ancient  edifice  of  the  Ansterlitz  congre¬ 
gation  (Presbytery  of  Columbia)  was  totally 
destroyed  by  fire  on  February  9. 

For  some  time  the  small  and  straggling  con¬ 
gregation  had  been  most  bnsily  engaged  in 
collecting  funds  for  the  purpose  of  making  much 
needed  and  extensive  repairs,  and  were  greatly 
encouraged  with  their  success.  With  the  aid 
of  some  friends  whose  promises  were  condi¬ 
tioned,  the  end  was  almost  in  sight,  when  the 
fire  occurred.  But  their  efforts  have  not  been 
relaxed  and  there  is  hope  that  a  new  edifice, 
less  pretentious  in  style  and  smaller  in  size, 
but  better  adapted  to  present  need,  may  yet 
take  its  place.  More  help  however  will  be 
needed,  as  everything  of  value  has  been  de¬ 
stroyed  and  there  is  no  insurance. 

The  field  has  become  much  more  encouraging 
daring  the  last  two  or  three  years  than  for  a 
long  time  previous  and  the  rewards  of  faithful 
unremitting  toil  are  beginning  to  appear. 

The  prospect  is  too  good  to  be  abandoned, 
even  if  the  burden  ol  responsibility  for  its 
continuance  is  great. 

The  religious  society  of  Green  River— now 
Ansterlitz  —  was  organized  in  March,  1792, 
(Incorporated  1801, )  and  the  first  edifice  was 
erected  daring  the  ensuing  summer  (1792). 
Part  of  that  first  structure  was  reduced  to 
ashes  the  other  day,  although  Dr.  Woodbridge 
in  his  autobiography  leaves  the  impression  that 
an  entirely  new  edifice  was  constructed  during 
his  ministry. 

The  organization  was  the  result  of  the  plans 
and  efforts  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Porter,  then  of 
Speiicertown  and  later  of  Catskill,  who  re¬ 
peatedly  gathered  the  people  for  worship  and 
inspired  them  to  build.  The  Rev.  John  Morse 
was  the  first  supply,  beginning  his  labors  on 
the  first  Sabbath  of  May,  1792,  and  being  in¬ 
stalled  six  months  later,  presumably  on  the 
occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  church.  His 
pastorate  continued  until  about  1815. 

In  1816  Mr.  Timothy  Woodbridge,  a  grandson 
of  Jonathan  Edwards,  a  native  of  Stockbridge, 
Mass.,  and  a  graduate  of  Williams  and 
Andover  was  persuaded  to  accept  an  invita¬ 
tion  from  the  congregation  at  Green  River  to 
supply  the  pulpit.  Before  accepting,  however, 
he  was  ordained  by  a  commission  of  the  Berk¬ 
shire  Association  at  Stockbridge,  in  order  that 
as  be  himself  puts  it,  “I  might  be  fully  in¬ 
vested  with  the  ministerial  ofilce  and  qualified 
to  administer  sealing  ordinances. ’’  Mr.  Wood- 
bridge  was  installed  in  the  pastorate  in  1818. 
Having  lost  his  eyesight  while  prosecuting  his 
studies  at  Williams  it  became  necessary  for 
him  to  employ  a  reader  and  amanuensis,  and 
for  a  time  Mark  Hopkin.s  (also  a  relative), 
when  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  served  him 
in  that  capacity. 

In  1828  the  church  building  was  extensively 
repaired  and  remodeled  at  an  expense  of  about 
$2,000,  all  but  a  few  hundreds  of  which  was 
contributed  by  the  congregation.  The  minis¬ 
try  of  Mr.  Woodbridge  at  Green  River  was 
terminated  by  his  translation  in  1842  to  the 
larger  field  of  Spencertown  within  the  bounds 
of  the  same  township. 

From  that  time  the  church  was  variously 
supplied  by  the  Revs.  Joel  Osborne,  John  W. 
Davis  and  Samuel  Uttley  until  about  the  year 
1859.  From  September  in  the  latter  year  to  the 
early  part  of  1861,  services  were  held  by  the 
Methodists,  and  from  November,  1861,  to  April, 
1862,  the  pulpit  was  supplied  by  the  Rev.  P. 
O.  Powers,  a  returned  missionary.  About  this 
time  the  congregation  seems  to  have  become 
scattered ;  for  some  years  a  new  sect  had  con¬ 
tended  for  the  ground  and  much  bitterness  had 
been  engendered.  A  few  of  the  people,  nota- 
bly*one  family,  transferred  their  relations  to 


Spencertown,  but  many  who  could  not  go  there 
and  who  would  not  join  the  new  sect,  went 
nowhere  since  they  were  unable  to  maintain 
worship  in  the  old  house. 

Thus  for  some  ten  years  the  house  was  closed. 
The  land  on  which  the  building  stood  having 
been  given  for  a  church  site  was  claimed  by 
the  then  owner  of  the  farm.  This  movement 
aroused  the  latent  interest  of  the  few  remain¬ 
ing  adherents  of  the  church,  who  started  a 
vigorous  movement  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Rev.  J.  A.  Clark,  then  stated  supply  at 
Spencertown,  to  do  something.  The  scattered 
congregation  was  gathered,  services  were  held, 
subscription  papers  circulated,  friends  far  and 
wide  appealed  to  and  money  to  the  amount  of 
about  $1,000  collected.  Then  the  edifice  was 
repaired  and  the  church  reorganized. 

Daring  the  summer  of  1873  the  pulpit  was 
supplied  by  Mr.  John  H.  Goodell,  a  student 
from  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  in  1873  on  graduation  he  became 
the  acting  pastor  of  the  church  and  the  stated 
supply  at  Spencertown.  His  ministry  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  spring  of  1878,  when  he  was 
succeeded  in  both  charges  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
P.  Baker,  who  served  two  years.  The  church 
was  variously  supplied  from  1880  for  about  five 
years,  but  in  1886  it  was  re-organized  as  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  and  united  with  the  church  at 
Spencertown  as  a  part  of  that  charge. 

In  1887,  the  Rev.  Archibald  M.  Shaw  took 
charge  and  remained  until  the  end  of  1891. 
He  still  holds  a  warm  place  in  the  affections 
of  the  people.  On  the  first  Sabbath  in  May, 
1892,  exactly  one  hundred  years  after  the  first  paS' 
tor,  the  Rev.  John  Morse,  began  his  labors  at 
Ansterlitz,  the  church  was  again  re  opened  by 
him  who  still  ministers  to  them,  who  coming 
to  occupy  his  home  in  the  town  found  both 
churches  closed.  Services  were  at  once  com¬ 
menced,  which  have  been  continued  without  a 
break  ever  since. 


BObTON  LETTER. 

The  Rev.  Herbert  A.  Manchester  was  duly 
installed  pastor  of  the  East  Boston  Church 
on  Wednesday  evening  February  27th.  Dr. 
Withrow  preached  the  sermon.  Dr.  Hensley 
charged  the  pastor  and  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Scott 
D.D.  who  preceded  Dr.  Black  and  is  now 
pastor  of  MacDowell  Church,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  gave  the  charge  to  the  people.  The 
Rev.  O.  C.  Cameron  offered  the  installation 
prayer  and  other  members  of  Presbytery  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  services.  A  reception  to  the 
pastor  was  given  last  evening,  and  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Scott  assisted  the  new  pastor  and  wife  in 
receiving  the  large  number  who  were  eager  to 
be  presented.  Mr.  Manchester  is  amply  sus¬ 
taining  the  high  expectations  entertained  when 
he  began  his  work  at  East  Boston. 

A  series  of  evening  sermons  by  College  Presi¬ 
dents  are  being  preached  at  the  Old  South 
Church,  Dr.  Gordon  pastor,  daring  the  Lenten 
season  as  follows: 

February  28,  The  Religion  of  a  College 
Student  (in  the  absence  of  President  Eliot),  by 
Prof.  F.  G.  Peabody  D.D.  of  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity. 

March  3,  The  Religion  of  a  Good  Man,  by 
President  William  DeWittHyde  D.  D.,  Bowdoin 
College. 

March  10,  The  Development  of  a  Public  Con¬ 
science,  by  President  Arthur  Hadley  LL.  D.  of 
Yale  University. 

March  17,  The  College  and  the  Home,  by 
President  Franklin  Carter  LL.D.  of  Williams 
College. 

March  24,  The  Mutual  Dependence  of  the 
College  and  the  Church,  by  President  George 
Harris  LL.D.  of  Amherst  College. 

March  31,  The  College  Graduate  and  the 
Church,  by  President  William  J.  Tucker  LL.D., 
Dartmouth  College. 


The  introductory  address  by  Dr.  Peabody 
was  a  unique  and  memorable  one.  He  claimed 
that  contrary  to  populsu:  opinion  the  average 
student  is  serious  and  earnest.  In  order  to  win 
him,  the  following  things  are  essential:  I. 
Religion  must  be  presented  as  a  reality.  II. 
It  must  be  rational ;  and  III.  It  must  give  im¬ 
petus  to  benevolent  activity — the  great  move¬ 
ment  of  to-day. 

BOSTON,S  S.4TCRD.4Y  BIBLE  CLASS. 

The  streams  of  people  turning  into  Park 
Street  Church  on  Saturday  afternoons  about 
3  o’clock  show  that  the  “Old  Book”  still  lives, 
and  that  God  still  has  a  people  devoted  as  ever 
to  its  study  and  elucidation.  It  is  the  gather¬ 
ing  of  the  Sunday-school  teachers  and  super¬ 
intendents  of  the  city  and  vicinity  for  the 
exposition  of  the  International  Lesson  by  the 
Rev.  James  M.  Gray  D.D.  whom  the  Homi¬ 
letic  Review  speaks  of  as  “one  of  the  most 
successful  and  best  known  teachers  of  the  Bible 
in  this  country,”  and  whose  Synthetic  Method 
it  commends  as  “the  best  that  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  public.  ” 

This  Saturday  afternoon  class  was  begun 
some  years  ago  by  the  Rev.  R.  R.  Meredith 
D.D.  now  of  Brooklyn,  after  whose  departure 
from  this  city  it  waned  more  or  less,  until  Dr. 
Gray  was  induced  to  take  hold  of  it  three 
years  since  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelistic  Association  of  New  England,  from 
which  date  it  has  continued  to  maintain  some¬ 
thing  of  its  old-time  power. 

Its  revival  is  all  the  more  interesting  when 
the  marked  difference  in  the  style  of  the  two 
leaders  is  considered.  Dr.  Meredith  attracted 
largely  by  his  ready  wit  in  asking  and  replying 
to  questions  from  the  class  which  rained  down 
thick  and  fast;  Dr.  Gray’s  power  lies  in  analy¬ 
sis  and  exposition  of  the  text.  The  people 
went  away  from  the  one  feeling  that  they  had 
been  to  a  great  and  soul-stirring  meeting,  they 
go  away  from  the  other  feeling  that  they  have 
the  lesson  in  their  heads  and  in  their  hearts  to 
give  out  on  the  morrow.  In  both  cases  almost 
nothing  would  keep  them  away  from  the  class 
when  they  have  once  a  taste  of  its  delights. 

The  present  class,  like  the  former  one  indeed, 
is  remarkable  for  the  large  proportion  of  middle 
aged  business  men  it  contains.  We  know  of 
several  who  are  at  the  head  of  large  mercantile 
houses  who  scarcely  ever  fail  in  attendance. 
Others  who  cannot  well  be  present  themselves 
allow  certain  of  their  clerks  the  privilege. 
Another  peculiarity  is  the  attraction  of  the 
class  for  other  than  Sunday-school  teachers.  It 
has  come  to  be  a  sort  of  Elim  for  the  spiritu¬ 
ally  tired  and  thirsty  ones  over  a  wide  area, 
and  Dr.  Gray  usually  contrives  to  keep  that 
class  in  view,  offering  the  palm  tree  and  the 
well  for  their  rest  and  refreshment.  Some  of 
these  come  as  long  a  distance  as  forty  miles  to 
get  the  benefit  of  the  class. 

Professor  Hamill  of  the  International  Com¬ 
mittee  rates  Dr.  Gray  as  a  teacher  of  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  lesson  with  B.  F.  Jacobs  of  Chicago 
in  the  latter’s  earliest  and  best  days. 

The  Presbyterian  Union  held  its  fourth  an¬ 
nual  banquet  on  Wednesday,  March  6,  at  the 
Hotel  Bellevue.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty 
guests  were  present.  The  Rev.  J.  J.  Dunlop 
of  Roxbury  presided.  Prayer  was  offered  by 
the  Rev.  S.  F.  French  of  Londonderry,  N.  H., 
the  Moderator  of  the  Boston  Presbytery.  Ad¬ 
dresses  were  made  by  General  Secretary  Baer 

f  the  Young  People’s  Society  of  Christian  En¬ 
deavor,  who  is  an  elder  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Boston;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Manchester, 
who  has  recently  been  installed  over  the  church 
at  EMt  Boston;  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Withrow  D.D., 
a  former  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly, 
and  Dr.  Dickey,  the  present  Moderator  of  that 
body.  Dr.  Dickey’s  theme  was  The  Twentieth 
Century  Movement,  and  his  appeal  was  enthu¬ 
siastic  and  impressive.  0.‘S.;D. 
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ditioDs  is  the  moral  and  spiritnal  life 
of  a  nation.  That  which  has  made  the 
greatness  of  North  America  is  the  relig¬ 
ions  ifaith  and  the  high  moral  purpose 
which  have  inspired  its  greatest  bnilders 
and  permeated  its  institutions,  in  very 
imperfect  measure  perhaps,  but  in  larger 
measure,  nevertheless,  than  is  true  of 
any  other  continent.  We  have  wa  ked 
wisely  because  we  have  taken  the  Bible 
as  our  guide;  we  have  illustrated  the 
truth  of  the  divine  promise,  “Seek  ye 
first  the  kindom  of  God  and  all  these 
things  shall  be  added  unto  you.  ’’ 

Again,  no  nineteenth  century  devel¬ 
opment  or  growth  in  America  has  been 
more  remarkable  and  interesting  than 
that  of  religious  life,  work  and  thought 
in  the  marvelously  varied  forms  in  which 
it  has  expressed  itself ;  and  yet  no  direct 
exhibition  of  these  things  will  be  made 
within  the  gates  of  the  Exposition.  The 
world  will  be  invited  to  behold  Amer¬ 
ica’s  greatness,  but  no  suggestion  or 
expression  will  be  made  concerning  the 
spiritnal  and  religions  conditions  which 
have  made  it  possible.  That  this  is  true 
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THE  PLiS. 

As  our  readers  know  the  conduct  of  the  work 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  efficient  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  whose  names  are  at  the  head  of  this 
page.  This  Committee  has  now  formulated  its 
plans,  as  follows: 
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dressed  by  preachers  and  orators  of  na- 

Itional  reputation,  the  most  eloquent 
speakers  to  be  found  in  the  country. 
Arrangements  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
matured  to  make  it  advisable  to  publish 
any  details  at  present;  but  full  pro¬ 
grams  of  speakers  \  and  topics  will  be 
given  out  from  time  to  time  as  they  are 
prepared. 

2.  Definite  periods  will  be  devoted  to 
setting  forth  in  detail  some  of  the  var¬ 
ied  forms  of  Christian  activities  which 
have  been  the  marked  feature  of  the  relig- 
ious^life  of  the  nineteenth  century,  such 
as  the  interdenominational  associations, 
the  young  people’s  societies,  the  mission 
work,  the  settlement  work,  etc. 

3.  At  all  other  times  the  tent  will  be 
open,  under  proper  restrictions,  to  gath- 

_  erings  and  meetings  of  a  moral  or  re- 

„  j  nature.  All  will  be  welcomed,  and 

it  is  hoped  that  free  and  general  use  will  be 

made  of  the  tent. 

HI.STORV  OP  THE  WORK  AND  MANAGEMENT. 

The  idea  of  the  Tent  Evangelist  originated 
in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  Editor  of  the 
New  York  Evangelist  and  has  been  made  a  real- 
enoe  and  by  the  words  spoken  and  the  things  ity  by  her  tireless  energy  and  great  executive 

She  has  undertaken  the  entire  task  of 
made  all  the  beauty  and  greatness  of  the  raising  the  large  amount  of  money  necessary 

Expooition  prssible.  Thousands  will  come  to  tarry  on  the  work.  In  view  of  these  facts 


Biiffnlo,  N.  Y 

The  Pan-American  Exposition  is  designed  to  ^ 

exhibit  in  concrete  form  the  wonderful  progress 

and  development  of  the  two  Americas  during  I  ^ 

the  nineteenth  century,  America’s  first  com-  U  w  ^  ^  K 

plete  century  of  national  life.  It  will  be  a  U  i  •  p 

magnificent  and  very  complete  exhibition  of  .1 

industrial,  mechanical  and  agricultural  condi- 
tions  as  they  exist  to-day;  that  is,  things 
material  will  receive  complete  and  perfect  ex- 
pression.  Artistic  conditions  will  be  exhibited 
in  the  galleries  of  art,  the  temple  of  music,  the 
great  assemblying  of  beautiful  exhibits,  and  in 
even  greater  measure,  in  the  buildings  them- 
selves,  and  the  hundreds  of  manifioent  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  sculptor’s  art,  scattered  everywhere  roa  the  mines  building 

on  grounds  and  buildings.  Scientific  develop-  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Exposition  officials,  but  iT^ions 
ment  will  be  illustrated  in  innumerable  ways ;  rather  of  the  great  religions  bodies  which  have 
all  this  is  educational  in  itself,  and  technical  failed  to  grasp  the  opportunity, 
educational  methods  will  be  largely  and  directly  The  Tent  Evangelist  is  designed  to  snpple- 
illustrated  ment  the  Exposition  in  this  respect ;  to  exhibit 

Thus  things  aesthetic  and  intellectual  will  the  religious  life  of  America  by  living  voice 
receive  beaatif  j1  and  adequate  expression.  and  concrete  illustration;  to  remind  the  millions 

Every  thinking  man  knows  that  of  far  greater  of  visitors  who  are  surely  coming,  by  its  pres- 
importauce  than  material  and  intellectual  con- 

shown  within,  of  the  living  God  who  bas  ability. 


rOR  THE  AGRICULTURAL  BUILOING 


XUM 


A  (;''LI»EV  Rf  LE  MEETINT.. 

Theodore  F-  Seward 

A  pablic  meeting  ia  to  be  held  in  the  evening 
of  March  26,  in  Oalvary  Baptist  Chnrch  (the 
Rev.  Dr.  R.  S.  MaoArthnr’s),  between  Sixth 
and  Seventh  avennes,  New  York  Oity,  con¬ 
cerning  which  one  of  the  moat  prominent  evan¬ 
gelical  pastors  of  the  metropolis  said  to  his 
congregation:  “It  will  be  the  most  important 
meeting  ever  held  in  America.” 

How  can  this  statement  possibly  be  true  in 
view  of  the  epoch-marking  and  epoch-making 
meetings  which  resulted,  first,  in  American 
independence,  and  second,  in  creating  a  nation 
ont  of  a  heterogeneous  group  of  colonies  which 
had  little  in  common,  and  many  elements  of 
division? 

It  can  be  true  because  the  purpose  of  the 
meeting  is  even  larger  and  more  comprehensive 
than  the  conferences  which  made  the  American 
nation.  In  a  sen^e  it  plans  for  the  world  what 
was  accomplished  in  and  for  America — namely, 
a  bond  of  union  for  all  races  and  all  peoples. 

The  proposed  bond  is  not  political  or  senti¬ 
mental,  but  humanitarian  and  practical. 

The  Baron  and  Baroness  de  Hirsch  Monu¬ 
ment  Association,  which  was  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  eradicating  racial  prejudice  and 
developing  a  spirit  of  sympathy  and  fellow¬ 
ship  among  people  of  all  races  and  Creeds,  is 
seeking  to  further  this  result  upon  the  basis  of 
the  Golden  Rule.  It  has  been  well  said  by 
Edwin  Markham,  the  poet,  that  the  Golden 
Rule  has  hitherto  been  committed  to  memory, 
but  the  time  has  now  come  when  mankind 
should  begin  to  commit  it  to  life.  This  senti¬ 
ment  has  recently  been  emphasized  by  Senator 
Geore  P.  Hoar  in  stating  his  conviction  that 
the  solution  of  national  questions,  as  well  as  of 
individual  and  social  problems,  must  be  found 
in  the  practice  of  the  Golden  Rule. 

This  Rule  is  a  fundamental  law  of  life.  It 


has  found  expression  in  other  religions  as  well 
as  the  Christian.  Oonfucius  gave  it  in  a  nega¬ 
tive  form — “Do  not  unto  others  as  ye  would 
not  that  they  should  do  unto  yon.”  Moses 
taught  it  in  Leviticus:  “Love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself.”  Jesus  the  Christ  recognized  this, 
aud  in  stating  the  now  widely  recognized 
form,  “All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  unto  yon,  do  ye  even  so  unto 
them,”  he  expressly  added,  “for  of  such  is  the 
law  and  the  prophets.” 

At  the  meeting  March  26,  the  question  of  the 
Golden  Rule  as  a  bond  of  universal  fellowship 
will  be  discussed  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Oonfncian,  the  Jew,  the  Christian  (orthodox 
and  liberal),  and  the  negro.  The  speakers  will 
be  the  Chinese  Minister,  Wn  Ting  Fang,  the 
Rev.  Heber  Newton  D.  D.,  Rabbi  Joseph  Silver- 
man  D.  D. ,  the  Rev.  Donald  S.  Mackay  D.D., 
Rabbi  Samuel  Schulman  D.D.,  the  Rev.  R. 
S.  Mac  Arthur  D.  D.,  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Eaton 
D.  D.  and  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Walker  D.  D. 

But  the  meeting  will  not  be  for  discussion 
alone.  The  plan  is  to  crystalize  the  thought  of 
universal  sympathy  into  an  appeal  to  the  whole 
world  to  begin  the  twentieth  century  with  a 
new  ideal  of  human  brotherhood.  One  of  the 
practical  suggestions  will  be  that  an  annual 
“Golden  Rule  day”  be  observed  in  the  public 
schools  of  America.  It  is  even  proposed  by 
some  that  three  days  be  annually  observed 
throughout  the  world;  Friday  in  the  schools, 
Saturday  in  the  synagogues  and  Sunday  in 
the  churches. 

The  occasion  cannot  fail  to  be  one  of  intense 
interest.  The  meeting  is  free,  no  tickets  of 
admission  being  required. 

THE  WORLD  IS  BEADY  FOR  IT. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  have 
so  many  minds  been  united  in  one  common 
thought  as  are  now  agreed  that  the  twentieth 
century  should  be  signalized  by  a  readjustment 
of  racial  and  social  conditions  throughout  the 
world.  The  prejudice  and  hatred  engendered 
by  difference  of  birth  and  religions  belief  have 
been  a  perpetual  hindrance  to  the  progress  of 
mankind,  and  have  been  the  greatest  evils 


that  man  has  had  to  contend  with  down^the 
ages.  From  them  have  sprung  the  most  terri¬ 
ble  wars  of  history.  But  in  the  process  of  evo¬ 
lution  a  point  is  now  reached  when  these  relics 
of  a  barbaric  age  must  be  destroyed  if  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  to  go  on  and  man’s  higher  and  spiritual 
nature  is  to  be  fully  developed- 

The  Baron  and  Baroness  de  Hirsch  Monument 
Association  was  formed  with  the  sole  purpose 
in  view  of  eradicating  racial  prejudice  and  re¬ 
ligious  intolerance,  using  the  commemoration 
of  the  deeds  of  these  two  noble  Jews — who 
undoubtedly  were  among  the  greatest  philan¬ 
thropists  of  all  times— as  a  means  to  this  end. 

The  earnest,  right  -  minded  people  of  the 
world  are  ready  for  such  a  movement.  The 
minds  of  men  have  broadened  in  the  past 
decade  as  in  no  other  like  period  of  history, 
aud  this  progress  will  continue.  The  century 
just  beginning  will  witness  the  reconstruction 
of  society  on  the  basis  of  the  Golden  Rule,  and 
the  complete  recognition  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Man. 

Man’s  mastery  of  material  conditions  has 
prepared  the  way  for  this  new  standard  of  life. 

By  steam  and  electricity,  geographical  sep¬ 
arations  are  practically  eliminated.  By  the 
observance  of  the  Golden  Rule,  racial  antipa¬ 
thies  will  also  be  obliterated,  and  religions  in¬ 
tolerance  will  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  educational  work  begins  by  the  erection 
of  a  monument  to  Philanthropy  in  honor  of  the 
Baron  and  Baroness  de  Hirsch,  who  “made  the 
whole  world  kin”  by  their  vast  and  wisely 
administered  benefactions.  They  expended 
nearly  a  hundred  million  dollars  in  promoting 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  their  fellowmen, 
regardless  of  race  or  creed. 

A  commanding  site  has  been  granted  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Park  by  the  Park  Oommissioner.  There  it 
will  ever  stand  as  a  source  of  education  and 
inspiration— a  perpetual  reminder  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  Golden  Rule  as  illustrated  in  the 
lives  and  work  of  those  two  friends  of  the  race 
whose  profiles  it  will  bear,  and  of  whom  it  has 
been  truly  said:  “ Their ’s  was  a  religion  of 
humanity,  and  of  the  humanities ;  of  human 
love  and  divine  compassion,  forasmuch  as  they 
pitied  and  succored  men  of  every  country  and 
every  creed.  Their  country  was  the  world ; 
their  countrymen  were  all  mankind.” 
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the  tent  has  been  given  the  name  it  will  bear, 
but  neither  Mrs.  Houghton  nor  The  Evangelist 
has  any  further  control  over  its  management. 

A  local  committee  of  representative  minis¬ 
ters  and  laymen  of  all  churches  was  formed  and 
a  national  committee  was  also  secured  of  men 
so  well  known  that  they  need  no  introduction. 
The  membership  of  both  these  committees  has 
been  given  here.  The  active  and  immediate 
control  of  the  work  nas  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  local  executive  committee,  repre¬ 
senting  as  many  denominations  as  there  are 
members. 

All  coutributions  should  be  sent  to  William 
C.  Cornwell,  President  of  tbe  t’ity  Bank, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

All  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  Frank  E.  Sickeis,  Secretary  of  the  Executive 
Gommittee,  543  Ellicott  Square,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

TEtIPERANCf;  OANTllENS. 

An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure  according  to  an  old  proverb.  The  National 
Advocate  says  that  “the  English  government, 
through  its  War  Department,  seeks  to  encour¬ 
age  total  abstinence  among  its  soldiers.  It  has 
an  Army  Temperance  Association,  of  which  a 
eon  of  Queen  Victoria  is  president— the  Duke 
of  Connaught.  Among  its  vice-presidents  are 
twelve  Generals,  fifteen  Lieutenant-Generals, 
and  forty-five  Major-Generals.  At  all  the  bar¬ 
racks  the  government  sets  apart  temperance- 
rooms,  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  to  further  the  work  of  the  Army 
Temperance  Association  it  has  appropriated 
12,500  a  year.  In  the  temperance-rooms  are  sold 
tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  etc.,  bnt  no  intoxicants,  and 
this  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  committee  of 
the  Army  Temperance  Association. 


A  PR4CTICAL  SUGGESTION. 


SOME  ATTRACTIONS  OF  THE  MIDWAY. 


The  following  is  from  the  President  of  the 
League  for  Social  Service. 

Dear  Mrs.  Hocghtox  :  Permit  me  to  con¬ 
gratulate  you  on  your  suggestion  of  religious 
work  in  connection  with  the  coming  Pan- 
American  Exposition.  We  shall  have  many 
visitors  from  Spanish  American  countries  who 
probably  have  no  conception  of  the  place  of 
religion  in  the  history  and  the  present  life  of 
the  United  States  and  ore  especially  likely 
to  be  misled  because  here  there  is  no  connec¬ 
tion  between  Ohnrch  and  state.  If  they  could 
be  made  to  understand  that  religion  consists 
with  liberty,  and  has  had  a  principal  part  in 
shaping  American  institutions  and  in  creating 
our  national  greatness,  it  would  go  far  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  way  for  religious  liberty  in  South 
America,  which  surely  must  come  sooner  or 
later.  - 

Allow  me  to  make  a  practical  suggestion.  If 
the  representatives  of  the  various  missionary  .  .  ■■ 

societies  now  doing  work  in  Central  and  South  V  .  ^ 

America  should  confer  together,  it  might  be  V.s>  ^ 

found  that  they  could  furnish  several  men  and  ~  . 

women,  missionaries,  now  at  work  among 

Spanish  speaking  peoples,  who  might  fittingly  fj 

tike  a  vacation  fora  visit  home  this  year, 

Such  persons  distributing  religions  literature  : 
in  Spanish,  doing  personal  work,  and  holding 
public  cervices  might  do  much  to  exert  the 
desired  infiuence  upon  our  Spanish -.\merioan 

Wishing  you  abundant  success  I  am 

Yours  very  truly,  Josiau  Strong. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

SUNDAY,  MAKCH  31,  1901. 


REVIEW  LESSON. 

Golden  Text. — He  is  despised  and  rejected 
of  men ' — Isaiah  liii,  3. 


HOW  M.\RK  HOPKINS  TAUGHT  THE  CITE- 
CHISM. 

S.  W.  Pratt 

President  Mark  Hopkins  opened,  his  instrnc* 
tioD  of  the  senior  class  of  1860  by  saying: 
“Yonng  gentlemen,  we  are  going  to  study  man 
this  year ;  man  in  his  relation  to  things  below 
him,  in  his  relation  to  men  aronnd  him,  and 
in  his  relation  to  God  above  him.’’  Accord¬ 
ingly  he  took  the  class  through  anatomy  to 
teach  from  it  natural  theology.  Then  he  took 
up  mental  philosophy  and  every  Saturday  he 
taught  the  class  from  the  Shorter  Catechism. 
No  greater  honor  was  ever  put  on  this  cate¬ 
chism  than  by  the  use  he  made  of  it.  It  may 
seem  strange,  but  it  was  true,  that  this  was  the 
most  popular  of  all  his  classes,  which  he  also 
enjoyed  the  most. 

The  lamented  Garfield  did  not  exaggerate 
when  he  counted  President  Hopkins  a  whole 
college  in  himself.  He  was  more  than  a  col¬ 
lege,  being  in  addition  a  theological  seminary. 
The  two  most  profitable  hours  we  ever  spent, 
the  fullest  of  revelation  of  truth,  were  those 
spent  in  his  class  when  the  fourth  and  sixth 
questions  of  the  catechism  were  under  consid¬ 
eration.  His  instruction  was  entirely  by  ques¬ 
tioning,  and  Socrates  himself  was  not  more 
skilful  in  this  method  of  instruction. 

We  took  notes  of  the  questions,  some  of  which 
we  give  herewith,  the  answers  will  be  readily 
suggested.  In  some  cases  it  required  several 
questions  before  the  right  answer  was  brought 
out,  but  in  the  end  the  whole  subject  was 
seen  clearly  in  its  right  relations.  He  made 
us  think  for  ourselves  and  taught  us  how  to 
think  and  in  that  way  moulded  our  very  lives. 

The  question  was,  “How  many  persons  are 
there  in  the  Godhead?’’  The  answer,  “There 
are  three  persons  in  the  Godhead,  the  Father, 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost :  these  three  are 
one  God,  the  same  in  substance  and  equal  in 
power  and  glory.’’  His  treatment  of  it  was 
different  from  that  usually  followed  in  the 
seminaries,  and  was  practical  rather  than  doc¬ 
trinal.  The  first  question  he  asked  was,  “Do 
you  believe  the  Bible?’’  Then  why  do  yon 
believe  it.  “Do  yon  really  believe  it  to  be  the 
Word  of  God?”  “It  is  ren*onahJe  then  to 
believe  that  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God?” 
“Your  reason  assents  to  this?” 

Having  made  this  clear  he  called  up  another, 
and  asked,  “Will  you  believe  what  you  cannot 
understand?”  The  answer  came  quickly  from 
one  now  a  celebrated  minister,  “No,  sir.”  We 
can  see' the  twinkle  in  the  President’s  eye  as 
he  made  the  student  back  out  from  this  posi¬ 
tion.  He  stood  before  the  stove.  “You  see 
the  fire  bum?”  was  asked.  “What  do  yon  un¬ 
derstand  about  it?”  “Nothing,”  came  meekly. 
“Yon  see  the  sun  shine,  what  do  yon  under¬ 
stand  about  it?  You  see  me,  what  do  you 
understand  about  it?”  Does  one  ever  believe 
anything  because  he  understands  it?  Under¬ 
standing  has  nothing  to  do  with  belief.  He 
brought  out  the  fact  that  we  believe  on  the 
testimony  of  our  senses  or  of  others,  on  rea¬ 
sonable  testimony,  on  the  presentation  of  evi¬ 
dence.  Evidence  concerning  facts  constitutes 
the  ground  of  belief  without  reference  to  mode. 

“Can  we  believe  what  seems  to  confiict  with 
our  nnderstsmding?”  “Can  yon  understand 
that  one  point  in  a  wagon  wheel  moves  faster 
than  another?”  “Is  it  rational  for  a  man  to 
believe  that  of  which  he  sees  no  possibility  of 


its  truth?”  “Is  it  necessary  for  disbelief  that 
we  should  know  its  absurdity?”  “Is  the  sim¬ 
ple  ground  for  belief  sufficient  evidence?”  He 
read  from  the  Bible  verses  teaching  freedom 
and  election,  two  nnreconcilable  facts.  “What 
are  we  to  do?”  “Can  we  believe  both?”  We 
believe  one  is  true  on  the  ground  of  evidence, 
and  we  believe  the  other  is  true  on  the  ground 
of  evidence.  We  cannot  see  how  these  facts 
are  reconciled.  “Suppose  two  facts  plainly 
contradict  each  other,  can  we  believe  both?” 
We  must  be  absolutely  certain  that  they  are 
contradictory.  “Of  what  subjects  may  we  be 
absolutely  certain  that  we  have  all  the  facte?” 
Only  demonstrative.  And  these  are  based  upon 
a  definition  or  a  supposition.  One  may  ration¬ 
ally  believe  free  agency  and  God’s  foreknowl¬ 
edge  on  testimony,  although  he  cannot  see  how 
they  are  reconciled.  We  may  believe  on  evi¬ 
dence  and  our  own  investigation.  “What  is 
the  province  of  reason  relative  to  religion?” 
“Does  faith  supersede  reason?”  No  one  ought 
to  believe  what  it  is  not  reasonable  for  him  to 
receive.  Reason  is  progressive. 

Here  he  related  the  experience  of  two  Indians. 
One  had  traveled  in  the  white  man’s  country 
on  the  railroad  and  steam  boat,  but  when  be 
returned  home  his  story  was  not  believed  be¬ 
cause  the  other  Indian  bad  never  seen  anything 
faster  than  his  horse  and  canoe.  But  the 
traveled  Indian  later  would  not  believe  the 
white  man  who  told  him  about  the  telegraph. 
Investigate  the  Bible  to  the  end.  If  it  is  rea¬ 
sonable  to  receive  it,  then  it  is  rational  to  be¬ 
lieve  what  it  says  about  the  being  and  charac¬ 
ter  and  will  of  God,  and  everything  God  says 
in  it.  There  is  no  conflict  between  faith  and 
reason.  “Is  it  not  more  reasonable  to  believe 
than  not  to  believe  proper  testimony?”  God 
always  deals  with  us  as  reasonable  beings. 
God’s  testimony  is  adequate. 

“Is  there  sufficient  evidence  for  the  unity 
and  trinity  of  God?”  “What  evidence  have 
we  of  being?”  “What  evidence  has  a  blind 
man  of  color?”  A  man  deprived  of  any  sense 
can  know  nothing  of  that  sense.  “Can  we 
know  of  being  unless  we  have  been  in  that 
being?”  “Can  one  know  anything  of  any 
mode  of  being  except  bis  own?”  “Is  it  rea¬ 
sonable  to  say  that  all  the  modes  of  being 
belong  to  mau?”  “Would  it  be  reasonable  to 
expect  to  comprehend  the  being  of  God?” 
“Can  man  know  anything  of  God’s  mode  of 
being?”  The  mode  transcends  his  understand¬ 
ing.  So  also  of  the  being  of  angels.  “Can 
he  expect  to  understand  any  other  mode  than 
his  own?” 

“Is  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  a  practical 
doctrine?”  “Would  not  all  a  man’s  feelings 
be  different  towards  a  divine  redeemer  and 
sanctifier  than  towards  a  human?”  “Is  it 
necessary  to  reconcile  the  divinity  of  the  Son 
and  the  Spirit?”  No!  of  no  practical  conse¬ 
quence.  “Could  we  expect  this  to  be  revealed 
to  gratify  curiosity?” 

The  practical  is  always  revealed  in  the 
Bible.  “What  is  tne  true  ground  of  charity? 
of  interchange  of  pulpits?  of  iutercommu- 
nion?”  “Is  there  a  line  to  be  drawn  to  ex¬ 
clude  from  church?”  “Has  a  deist  any  right 
to  the  church?”  “Would  yon  distinguish  be 
tween  judging  between  men  and  doctrines?” 
“Shall  we  judge  individuals?”  Fundamental 
doctrines  are  the  ground  of  judgment. 

The  above  will  show  how  President  Hopkins 
taught,  how  be  went  to  the  bottom  of  every 
subject  and  revealed  it  in  all  its  bearings.  In 
this  way  he  put  his  mark  on  his  pupils  and  now 
be  is  thinking  in  and  through  them  all  around 
the  world. 

Campbell,  X.  Y. 


Christian  En¬ 
deavor  ^  ^  ^ 

Henry  T.  McEwen,  D.D. 

The  Missionary  Motive. 

Mar.  35.  Christianity’s  mission.  Ps.  fiO:  4;  PjiJI.  3:  iihlS 

26.  The  claims  of  the  world.  John  11:  4i-;j3,  1  John 
3:  1-3. 

37.  Badnes  of  discipleship.  Luke  9: 33  26. 

38.  Jesus’ example.  1-a.  61:  1-3. 

39.  The  secret  of  heneflence.  ^latt.  6: 1-4. 

30.  The  inspirinK  motive.  Acts  17: 39-31:  Rev.  7:  9-17. 

31.  Topic— Missions :  love  of  souls.  Rom.  10: 1. 

“"Yerbeck  of  Japan”  is  an  opportune  volume 
of  missionary  biography.  At  the  very  moment 
when  China  as  “a  yellow  peril”  absorbs  atten¬ 
tion,  it  indicates  how  a  sister  nation  became 
golden  opportunity  to  the  Church  of  Christ. 
Japan,  rejuvenated,  transformed,  reconstructed, 
is  by  far  the  greatest  achievement  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Other  tri¬ 
umphs  of  the  period  have  been  mainly  mate¬ 
rial,  this  has  been  intellectual  and  moral  as 
well.  To  lift  more  than  thirty  millions  of  peo¬ 
ple  out  of  medieval  into  modern  life  in  the 
short  space  of  forty-six  years  is  an  event  with¬ 
out  a  parallel.  When  Commodore  Perry  an¬ 
chored  in  Yeddo  Bay  in  1853,  Japan  was  as 
hostile  to  foreigners,  and  as  antagonistic  to  all 
progress  as  China  is  to-day.  She,  too,  had  her 
“Boxers”  not  less  murderous  and  cruel,  but 
they  were  called  “Ronin.  ”  Everywhere 
throughout  the  Empire,  edicts  against  Chris¬ 
tianity,  with  rich  rewards  for  the  apprehension 
and  punishment  of  Christians,  v  ere  posted. 
More  than  a  decade  after  Perry’s  arrival,  four 
thousand  natives,  supposed  to  be  Christians, 
were  torn  from  their  homes  and  loved  ones, 
and  under  guard  sent  into  different  parts  of  the 
country,  with  the  very  definite  and  distinct 
understanding,  that  if  within  three  years  they 
recanted,  all  would  be  well,  and  if  not  they 
should  be  beheaded.  July  17,  1899,  marks  an 
ever  memorable  epoch  in  the  national  develop¬ 
ment  and  achievement  of  Japan.  On  that  date 
she  took  her  place  in  the  sisterhood  of  the  civ¬ 
ilized  nations  of  the  earth.  Many  questioned 
the  wisdom  of  admitting  her  so  soon  to  this 
large  and  equal  place,  but  the  siege  of  Pekin, 
in  the  summer  of  1900,  demonstrated  bejond 
question  that  her  troops  were  as  valorous  and 
as  humane  as  any  the  world  has  ever  seen.  In 
ability  to  interpret  situations  and  conditions, 
readiness  and  resource  in  adapting  herself  to 
and  meeting  them,  as  well  as  in  the  power  to 
combine  and  co-operate,  she  bolds  a  place  as 
large  as  it  is  unique  and  recent.  The  tolera¬ 
tion,  which  has  elsewhere  been  the  slow 
growth  of  centuries,  has  here  bad  rapid  and 
splendid  development,  with  promise  of  a  noble 
maturity.  In  the  romance  of  nations  the 
“Sunrise  Kingdom”  has  her  own  distinct 
charm. 

When  on  the  next  morning  after  his  Mace¬ 
donian  vision,  Paul  and  his  comrades  set  sail 
for  Philippi,  no  crowd  assembled  to  bid  him 
God  speed.  Yet  all  history  has  but  few  in¬ 
cidents  so  thrilling  in  either  interest  or  im¬ 
portance  as  the  transfer  of  Christianity’s  centre 
from  Asia  to  Europe.  For  generations,  Paul 
and  his  successors  were  the  sappers  and 
miners,  who  undermined  Paganism,  that  they 
might  put  in  its  place  Christ’s  Love  and  Light. 
In  reading  Verbeck,  three  things  appeal  to  one 
very  strongly.  The  heroism  and  patience  of 
the  man  who  could  toil  on  with  no  eye  but 
God’s  to  see  and  to  know  what  he  was  doing. 
The  consecrated,  common  sense  of  the  Foreign 
Board  and  Secretaries  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
which  gave  to  him  free  rein  and  permitted 
him,  without  question,  to  toil  on  in  the  way 
which  he  felt  to  be  wise. 

Nor  must  we  forget  to  give  due  credit  to  the 
Japanese,  who  had  the  good  sense  to  appreci- 
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ate  and  appropriate  the  efforts  of  this  man, 
who  cared  not  to  whom  the  credit  went,  if  only 
the  services  were  rendered.  James  A.  Garfield 
used  to  say  that  Mark  Hopkins  on  one  end  of  a 
log  and  a  yonng  man  on  the  other  would  con¬ 
stitute  a  Oollege.  Verbeck  with  the  New 
Testament  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  obtained  results  not  less  remarkable 
than  Hopkins  of  Williams,  and  Arnold  of 
Rugby.  When  Japan’s  Revolution  came,  the 
yonng  men  whom  he  had  thus  grounded  were 
found  to  be  the  men  for  the  hour,  and  this  led 
to  this  call  by  the  Mikado  to  found  the  Uui- 
versiy.  To  him  it  was  largely  due  that  so 
many  Japanese  yonng  men  attended  Colleges 
and  Universities  in  Europe  and  America.  With 
others  he  toiled  in  bringing  to  Japan  yonng 
men  of  other  nations,  who  became  teachers  and 
leaders  in  the  great  educational  movement  of 
Japan.  Nor  was  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
either  forgotten  or  neglected  in  all  these  years 
of  toi'some  and  successful  service.  In  almost 
every  part  of  the  Empire’s  public  service  noble 
Japanese  Christians  hold  distinguished  and 
exalted  positions.  Are  yon  looking  for  a  motive 
in  Missions !  Behold  the  triumphs  of  the  Cross 
in  Japan!  Are  yon  wondering  as  to  the  way 
in  which  China  may  be  transformed  from  hurt 
to  help?  Ton  will  find  the  method  in  the  same 
quarter. 

The  Union  Society  of  Manilla,  Philippine 
Islands,  recently  subscribed  $110  to  help  repair 
the  mission  buildings. 

T^e  United  Society  has  recently  had  the 
Christian  Endeavor  pledge  printed  in  Tagalog 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  organization 
of  native  Filipino  Christian  Endeavor  Societies. 

A  saloon  was  driven  from  the  suburbs  of 
Zanesville,  O.,  largely  by  the  efforts  of  the 
Meadow  Farm  Methodist  Protestant  Christian 
Endeavor  Society. 

Services  are  held  twice  a  month  for  the  shut- 
ins  by  the  Pilgrim  Congregational  Endeavorers, 
Worcester,  Mass.  Eighteen  attended  one  of 
these  meetings. 

The  president  of  the  Prison  Endeavor  Society 
in  the  Utah  penitentiary  is  preparing  to  engage 
in  Christian  work  as  soon  as  his  sentence  ex¬ 
pires. 

The  thirty-six  members  recently  added  to  the 
Concord,  O.,  Presbyterian  Church  are  the 
fruit,  in  large  part,  of  the  perseverance  of  the 
Endeavorers.  Without  a  pastor  for  years,  and 
with  great  discouragements,  they  held  the 
fort  until  a  minister  came,  and  special  services 
were  held. 


Some  delegates  walked  hundreds  of  miles  to 
attend  a  late  Christian  Endeavor  convention  in 
Mexico.  One  Endeavorer  refused  to  join  an 
excursion  to  the  castle  of  Chapnltapec,  “be¬ 
cause,”  she  said,  “I  have  come  to  enjoy  the 
meetings,  and  1  am  not  going  to  distract  my 
mind  by  sight-seeing.” 


Though  snow  drifted  in  some  places  eight 
feet  deep,  eighteen  Endeavorers  drove  to  a 
rally  at  North  Evans,  N.  T.  They  carried  a 
lantern  to  light  the  way,  and  four  times  lifted 
the  sleigh  back  into  the  track. 


There  are  five  Endeavor  Societies  in  the  land 
of  the  Pharaohs,  one  in  which  Syrians,  Arme¬ 
nians,  Copts,  Hindoos,  Germans,  Italians. 
English  aud  Americans  mingle  as  one  family. 


A  year  ago  the  Milford,  Mich.,  Endeavorers 
circulated  petitions  all  along  the  line  of  the 
Pere  Marqette  Railroad  against  Sunday  excur¬ 
sions.  The  state  railroad  commissioner,  was 
also  urged  to  use  his  authority.  Many  prayers 


have  since  been  offered  for  this  step  toward 
Sabbath  observance.  Now  comes  the  news  that 
the  passenger  agents  of  all  the  Michigan  rail¬ 
roads  have  agreed  to  do  away  with  Sunday  ex¬ 
cursions  this  year.  This  is  a  splendid  victory, 
won  through  efforts  initiated  by  the  Milford 
Endeavorers. 


TKe  Prayer  Meeting 
Rev.  C.  L.  Carhart. 

For  the  Week  beginning  March  24. 

THE  SUFFERING  SAVIOR. 

Is.  Hit. 

In  this  “Song  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,” 
Old  Testament  teaching  reaches  a  climax  and 
becomes  evangelic.  The  hard  actuality  of 
“Israel,  my  servant”  enduring  deserved  chas¬ 
tening  (xli.  8)  merges  in  the  prophet’s  vision 
into  the  ideal  of  the  sinless  sufferer  working 
salvation,  and  is  realized  centuries  later  in  the 
Son  of  David,  who  passes  to  his  mediatorial 
throne  by  way  of  the  cross. 

By  national  calamity  Israel  was  forced  to 
face  the  problem  of  suffering.  The  faith  of 
the  devout  soul  of  chapter  1.  4-10,  finds  its 
answer  in  the  Word  of  God  (lii.  13-15),  which 
proclaims  his  suffering  redemptive,  and  the 
confession  of  the  people,  who  in  succeeding 
stanzas  confess  that  it  was  despised  (liii.  1-8), 
vicarious  (4-6),  voluntary  (7-9),  victorious 
(10-12). 

Suffering  often  seems  purposeless  and  “sends 
on  all  hearts  the  ancient  wondering,”  yet 
when  God  has  fulfilled  his  purpose  shall  they 
be  surprised  who  once  despised  (lii.  13-15). 

It  is  despised.  “Every  day  we  allow  the 
dulness  of  poverty,  the  ugliness  of  disease,  the 
unprofitableness  of  misfortune,  the  ludicrous- 
nesB  of  failure,  to  keep  back  conscience  from 
discovering  to  ns  our  share  of.  responsibility 
for  them,  and  to  repel  our  hearts  from  that 
sympathy  and  patience  with  them,  which  along 
with  conscience  would  assuredly  discover  to 
us  their  place  in  God’s  Providence  and  their 
special  significance  for  us”  (liii.  1-3). 

The  problem  of  suffering  is  not  an  individual 
one.  No  man  liveth  or  suffereth  to  himself, 
unrelated  to  God  and  his  brother.  Life  is  so 
essentially  social  that  suffering  must  have  a 
large  vicarious  element.  The  prophet  uses  per¬ 
sonal  pronouns  “Vicarious  suffering  is  not  a 
dogmatic  but  an  experimental  truth.  ”  It  is 
service,  and  in  its  fellowship  we  learn  humility 
and  brotherhood,  and  our  hearts  are  mastered 
by  love  (liii.  4-6). 

The  suffering  of  the  Servant  of  God  is  volun¬ 
tary.  Freely  he  bears  the  burden  of  a  guilt 
that  is  not  his.  Even  in  this  he  is  gladly  one 
with  his  brethren.  He  would  not  rise,  we  can¬ 
not  rise  by  severing  the  tie  that  makes  one 
with  other  sons  of  men.  Herein  is  the  author¬ 
ity  of  love.  The  law  on  the  heart  is  written 
by  a  pierced  hand  (liii.  7-9). 

It  is  victorious.  There  is  satisfaction,  not 
waste,  in  doing  or  enduring  the  pleasure  of 
the  Lord.  Such  costly  righteousness  in  the 
Servant  shall  not  fail  of  its  highest  end  in  re¬ 
moving  the  cause  of  evil  and  making  many 
righteous.  From  God  is  the  origin  of  the 
Servant  and  his  work ;  to  God  is  the  return. 
Sin  and  guilt  are  divisive.  “Christ  suffered 
once  the  just  for  the  unjust,  to  bring  ns  to 
God”  (liii.  10-12). 

The  prophet  saw  the  ideal  through  the  mist 
of  the  actual,  from  the  sight  of  Israel  rose  to 
the  vision  of  Israel’s  Redeemer.  We  learn  the 
lesson  of  the  disciple  from  the  Master,  and  in 
fellowship  with  him  find  comfort  and  the  call 
to  “fill  up  that  which  is  lacking  of  the  afflic¬ 
tions  of  Christ”  (Col.  i.  24). 

Best  of  all  is  when  with  penitent  hearts  we 
replace  the  prophet’s  “we”  and  “ns”  by  “I” 


and  “me,”  and  interpreting  the  oracle  by  the 
evangel  in  the  Lord’s  Servant,  recognizing 
Jesus  Christ  and  “receive  and  rest  upon  him 
alone  for  salvation.  ’  ’  Such  a  Passion  Sunday 
fits  for  Easter’s  message  of  newness  of  life. 


THE  SLUM  WORKER’S  PLEA. 

(With  apoloKies  to  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling.) 

Arthur  D.  F.  Randolph. 

Some  months  ago  Mr.  Randolph  kindly  sent  ns  this 
poem  in  leaflet  form.  With  that  total  depravity  which 
characterizes  inanimate  things,  the  leaflet  hid  itself 
away  and  only  now  emerges  from  its  retreat.  Mean¬ 
while  the  poem  has  been  reprinted  in  many  papers,  but 
many  of  our  readers  have  not  yet  seen  it,  and  will  be 
impressed  with  its  profound  suggestiveness.— [Editor] 

When  you’ve  preached  predestination  with  a  satisfac¬ 
tion  keen— 

When  you've  thundered  forth  the  doctrine  and 
the  law, 

Will  you  kindly  drop  a  penny  in  my  little  tambourine 
To  save  the  poorest  outcasts  at  your  door? 

They’re  a  worthless  class  of  people,  stamped  with  every 
vice  and  crime. 

But  you  and  I  must  take  them  as  we  find  them; 

From  the  brothel  and  the  gutter,  they  are  covered  o’er 
with  slime. 

And  they’ve  left  all  Christianity  behind  them! 

Old  men,  yonng  men,  women  and  girls  as  well. 

Thousands  of  them  reckless— bitter  with  want  and 
cold— 

Paying  the  wage  of  sin— all  of  them  bound  for  hell— 

Will  you  broaden  your  Gospel  teaching  and  let  them 
into  the  fold? 

When  you’ve  reared  your  stately  churches  where  yon  do 
not  count  the  cost. 

When  you’ve  preached  your  (R>spel  tidings  to  the 
rich; 

Will  you  kindly  save  a  penny  for  the  penniless  and  lost. 
For  the  drunkards  lying  helpless  in  the  ditch? 

They  have  long  ago  forgotten  all  the  (Rispel  that  yon 
preach; 

They  are  helpless  in  the  bondage  of  their  sin- 
Though  they’re  drifting  far  to  seaward,  almost  beyond 
our  reach 

There  may  be  yet  a  chance  to  bring  them  in. 

Old  men,  young  men,  women  and  girls  as  well, 
se.  Baffli  d  and  beaten  at  every  turn— living  as  best  they 
can; 

Scarcely  a  helping  hand  outstretched— all  of  them  bound 
for  hell— 

Is  this  the  Gospel  He  preached  of  old,  that  wonderful 
Son  of  Man? 

When  you’ve  donned  your  costly  vestments,  when 
you've  raised  your  altars  grand. 

When  your  cross  of  gold  with  jewels  leads  the  way; 
Will  you  kindly  pause  a  moment,  then  lend  a  helping 
hand 

To  save  these  hapless  people  gone  astray? 

They  are  far  from  all  your  worship  with  their  litanies 
profane. 

The  chants  they  sing  are  those  of  grim  despair. 

And  their  creed  is  Interwoven  with  a  wqyld  of  vice 
r't  and  pain— 

But  are  they  riuite  beyond  onr^thougbts  and  care? 
Young  men,  old  men,  women  and  girls  as  well. 

Brought  to  grief  by  their  folly,  lying  low  in  their 
shame; 

Come  with  me  to  their  brothels,  look  and  see  where 
they  dwell— 

Can  you  spare  from  your  ease  and  comfort  a  cup  or 
two  in  his  name? 

When  yon’ve  satisfied  your  conscience  with  a  large 
subscription  to 

Your  organized  societies  in  charity’s  sweet  name; 
Will  yon  kindly  save  a  trifle  for  the  undeserving,  too. 
Who  are  living  open  lives  of  vice  and  shame? 

You  may  think  their  case  is  hopeless,  that  they’re  quite 
beyond  recall. 

That  they  scarce  are  worthy  of  your  pence  or  prayer— 
Shall  we  leave  them  in  their  sin,  and  let  them  in  the 
gutter  fall? 

Driving  headlong  in  their  coarse  to  God  knows 
where! 

Old  men,  young  men,  women  and  girls  as  well. 

Thronging  the  streets  by  night,  flaunting  their  vice 
in  your  face— 

How  shall  we  answer  for  them?  What  shall  the  story  tell 
When  yon  and  1  have  gone  with  them,  to  our  final 
resting  place? 


President  Patton  will  deliver  a  coarse  of  six 
lectures  on  Theism  at  Anbnrn  Theological 
Seminary  during  the  last  week  of  March  and 
the  first  week  in  April. 

The  lectares  on  the  Stone  Foundation  are 
being  delivered  by  Dr.  Edwin  H  Griffin  LL.  D. , 
Dean  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
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TKe  College  De¬ 
partment 

STUDY  ASD  TRAVEL. 

Rev.  C.W-  E.  Chapin. 

He  who  stndieB  travels,  and  he  who  travels 
ought  to  study;  only  as  these  conditions  are 
fulfilled  can  the  benefits  of  stndy  or  of  travel 
be  realized.  The  student  delving  deep  into 
Virgil  and  Horace  and  into  Homer  and  Teocri- 
tus,  if  he  get  the  spirit  of  the  masters  he  is 
reading,  will  travel  in  his  imagination  though 
he  may  not  leave  his  desk.  A  right  aim  in 
stndy  is  thus  expressed  by  the  head  of  the 
Greek  department  of  Brown  University:  “We 
seek  to  make  the  student  at  home  under  Greek 
skies  and  the  atmosphere  of  old  Greek  life  and 
art  and  thought.’’  John  Burroughs  has  ex¬ 
pressed  this  idea  as  it  applies  to  the  student  of 
nature :  ‘  ‘  The  student  and  lover  of  nature  has 
this  advantage  over  people  who  gad  up  and 
down  the  world,  seeking  some  novelty  or  ex¬ 
citement  ;  he  has  only  to  stay  at  home  and  see 
the  procession  pass. ’ ’  “What  a  voyage  is  this 
we  make  without  leaving  for  a  night  our  own 
fireside!’’  So  climates  and  even  foreign  skies 
come  to  one  at  home  and  to  all  intent  and  pur¬ 
pose  he  has  traveled,  only  Mohammed  must 
be  alert  to  know  when  “the  mountain  really 
comes  to  him.  ’  ’ 

What  is  the  duty  of  him  who  really  travels, 
and  puts  continents  and  seas  between  himself 
and  home?  He  ought  to  study,  at  least  he 
ought  to  do  careful  reading  about  the  countries 
and  civilizations  he  is  to  visit.  This  the 
College  and  University  student  who  takes  a 
trip  abroad  will  easily  and  naturally  do.  In 
the  days  of  the  famous  European  Universities 
of  Bologna,  Paris,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to 
study  meant  to  travel,  and  the  student  years 
became  almost  a  pilgrimage.  The  heir  of  the 
house  must  needs  journey  forth,  for  the  saying 
was,  “Home  keeping  youths  have  ever  homely 
wits,”  The  tendency  to  foreign  travel  is  in¬ 
creasing  every  year ;  it  is  not  so  much  to  study 
at  foreign  Universities  as  it  is  to  get  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  world’s  life,  and  to  see  its  art  and 
civilization.  With  this  idea  of  travel  comes 
the  opportunity  to  study,  and  parties  organized 
for  the  express  purpose  of  studying  the  art 
treasures,  the  music  and  the  architecture  of 
Europe,  with  lectures  by  able  and  eminent 
professors  given  daring  the  tour  have  been 
sncceEsfully  conducted  for  the  past  two  or  three 
years.  These  lectures  are  given  of  course  in 
the  class-room  of  the  College  and  University 
with  engraving  and  prints  to  illustrate  them, 
but  how  different  when  given  with  the  origi¬ 
nals  before  one  in  the  galleries  of  Europe,  the 
cathedrals  at  hand  to  be  seen  and  stvdied  and 
the  music  to  be  heard  in  the  great  festivals  and 
concerts.  All  these  illustrate  and  demonstrate 
the  thought  of  the  lecturer.  This  idea  of  travel 
and  study  combined  has  enlisted  the  interest 
and  service  of  professors  in  Cornell  and  Oberlin 
and  graduates  of  Harvard.  The  pleasure  and 
profit  to  be  gained  from  such  tours  abroad  has 
been  so  enthusiastically  attested  to  by  those 
who  have  taken  them  that  the  undertaking  is 
no  longer  an  experiment.  To  the  College 
professor  the  teacher  and  the  preacher  as  well 
as  the  student  such  tours  for  travel  and  study 
offer  large  returns  in  broadening  of  views  and 
heart  and  life  equipment. 


MOUNT  HOUTOKE. 

Work  on  the  new  dormitory,  the  Elizabeth 
Mead  Hall,  and  on  the  Dwight  Memorial  Art 
Building  has  begun.  Sixty  acres  of  ground 
have  recently  been  added  to  the  campus  and  a 
road  cut,  winding  along  the  brook  and  the 


upper  pond.  Part  of  this  ground  is  to  be 
laid  out  in  tennis  courts  and  golf  links. 

The  coming  of  the  new  President  has  been 
attended  by  several  social  events.  The  Faculty 
gave  a  reception  in  her  honor  to  which  the 
members  of  the  Senior  class  were  invited.  The 
students  at  large  are  given  opportunity  to  meet 
Miss  Woolley  on  Thursday  afternoons.  The 
formal  inauguration  of  Miss  Woolley  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Mount  Holyoke  College  is  to  take 
place  on  the  15th  of  May. 

It  was  in  December  that  Mrs.  Mead’s  admin¬ 
istration  closed.  The  students  tendered  a  fare¬ 
well  reception,  and  the  Faculty  gave  a  dinner 
in  her  honor. 

Mrs.  Mead  sailed  in  the  “Hobenzollern” 
for  Sicily  in  January.  On  the  same  ship  were 
Dr.  Correlia  Clapp  and  Miss  Louise  Wallace 
of  the  Zoology  department,  who  are  to  have 
the  table  for  American  Women  at  the  Marine 
Biological  Laboratory,  Naples,  this  spring. 

Samuel  Ball  Clatner  of  the  Western  Reserve 
College  has  given  to  the  students  of  the  Latin 
department  a  lecture  on  the  recent  excava¬ 
tions  in  the  Roman  Forum  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  same  department.  Professor 
Cowles  of  Amherst  College  lectured  cn  Sicily. 
Both  of  these  lectures  were  illustrated  by 
stereopticon  views.  The  X.  W.  Society  en¬ 
gaged  Ex-Senator  Roe  to  talk  on  the  Governors 
of  Massachusetts. 

President  Angell  of  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  lectured  on  Turkey,  drawing  largely  from 
his  own  experiences  while  there.  Another 
presentation  of  the  conditions  in  Armenia  was 
given  by  Miss  Wheeler  of  the  American  Board 
of  Missions.  An  address  on  the  Function  of 
University  Women  was  given  by  Mies  Hughes, 
an  Englishwoman  prominent  in  educational 
matters.  Her  enthusiasm,  her  poise,  her  charm 
of  personality  lent  force  to  the  impression  of 
her  words. 

Every  second  year  for  over  thirty  years.  Dr. 
Tonng  of  Princeton  has  lectured  on  Astronomy 
at  Monnt  Holyoke.  On  February  28,  when  this 
year’s  course  closed  the  students  gave  him  a 
serenade  of  Princeton  and  Mount  Holyoke 
songs.  Other  lecturers  have  been  Prof.  H. 
Morse  Stephens  of  Cornell  and  Professor  Her¬ 
rick  of  Western  Reserve. 

The  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges  was  cele¬ 
brated  with  special  music  by  the  College  Choral 
Club  and  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Potter 
of  Hartford.  The  second  following  Sunday 
at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Young  Women’s 
Christian  Association,  Associating  Presidents 
from  Radcliffe,  Smith  and  Wellesley  spoke  to 
the  students. 

The  General  Alumnae  Association  have  de¬ 
cided  to  raise  a  Fellowship  fund  as  a  memorial 
to  Elizabeth  Miller  Bardwell,  late  instructor 
in  astronomy.  All  the  students  have  been 
requested  to  aid  in  raising  the  money.  With 
this  end  in  view,  the  Junior  class  had  a  sale 
of  useful  and  pretty  articles  on  Wasbington’g 
Birthday. 

Regular  Lenten  services  are  held  Wednesday 
morning  at  9  o’clock  and  Friday  afternoon  at 
4.80,  by  the  Episcopalians  of  the  College.  All 
students,  however,  are  free  to  attend  them. 

The  Current  Events  Club  meeting  of  March 
1  was  addressed  by  Miss  Bryant  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  upon  the  subject  of  Equal  Suffrage. 

Saturday,  March  2,  the  Young  Women’s 
Christian  Association  elected  officers  for  the 
coming  year:  President,  Helen  Brocksmit; 
Vice-President,  Edith  Richardson;  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  Cora  Dyer;  Corresponding  Sec¬ 
retary,  Gail  Smith  ;  Recording  Secretary,  Alice 
Ryder. 

On  Monday  the  4th  of  March,  the  Rev.  John 
Brooks  of  Springfield  administered  com¬ 
munion  to  the  students  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

A  lecture  on  Victor  Hugo  and  his  Century 
was  delivered  by  M.  Gaston  Deschamps  of 


Paris,  Tuesday,  March  5,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  French  department. 

On  March  SO,  the  New  York  Alumnae  are  to 
give  a  tea  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  to  the 
students  and  Faculty  of  Mount  Holyoke  who 
may  be  present  in  the  city  at  that  time.  Two 
new  teachers  have  been  added  to  the  staff:  Miss 
Jeannette  Marks  of  Wellesley  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  English  literature,  and  Mies  Elizabeth 
Smith  of  Smith,  ’99,  and  of  Massaohasetts 
Agricultural  College,  gives  the  conrse  in  plant 
physiology. 

The  new  College  hospital,  Everett  House,  is 
being  furnished.  Mrs.  Bridgmann  of  North¬ 
ampton  has  fitted  up  one  room,  the  class  of  1901 
another  and  the  class  of  1900  are  to  furnish  a 
convalescents’  room. 


UNIVERSITY  NOTES. 

The  most  helpful  of  the  advantages  offered 
by  a  great  University  in  addition  to  the  coarse 
of  study  is  perhaps  its  system  of  lecture  courses. 
In  addition  to  the  lectures  given  by  its  pro¬ 
fessors,  the  University  provides  that  famous 
men  of  other  institutions,  specialists  in  many 
lines  and  men  of  affairs  shall  speak  before  the 
student  body.  These  lectures  as  a  rule  are  in¬ 
tensely  practical  and  introduce  the  student  to 
the  realities  of  life. 

It  would  be  a  great  benefit  if  these  addresses 
could  be  more  fully  reported  and  given  to  the 
reading,  thinking  public.  Take,  for  example, 
the  lectures  given  at  Cornell  University  this 
winter  term,  and  note  how  vital  they  are. 
We  give  the  key  note  of  some  of  them  and  in 
doing  so  quote  from  the  Cornell  Daily  Sun. 
Gen.  Stewart  L.  Woodford  in  a  recent  address 
delivered  in  honor  of  the  debate  clubs  said : 

Cornell  University  was  the  first  complete  ex¬ 
ponent  of  the  practical  side  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  It  was  the  forerunner  of  the  great  sys¬ 
tem  of  similar  institutions  now  scattered  over 
the  country. 

The  speaker  then  went  on  to  compare  this 
era  with  those  that  have  passed.  Men  are  bet¬ 
ter  housed,  clothed  and  fed  to-day,  he  said, 
than  ever  before.  Trusts,  he  said,  may  have 
their  bad  features,  but  whatever  is  evil  in 
them  will  in  time  disappear.  Speaking  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  students.  General  Woodford 
warned  them  not  to  acquire  pessimistic  habits 
of  thought,  not  to  be  lacking  in  absolute  faith 
of  the  future  of  the  repnblio.  Despite  the 
present  great  accumulation  of  capital,  the 
opportunities  for  the  individual  are  as  great 
as  ever.  High  ideals  and  earnest  work  are  as 
sure  of  their  reward  as  they  have  always  been. 

In  smother  address  before  the  students  in 
Oratory,  General  Woodford  spoke  of  the  duties 
and  possibilities  of  the  orator: 

There  are  two  prime  requisites  of  a  good 
speaker:  a  good  bearing  and  earnestness.  When 
you  have  something  to  say,  say  it  directly,  but 
not  brusquely.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  say  a  thing 
gracefully ;  a  persuasive  and  gentle  manner  is 
worth  much.  Speak  as  if  you  believed  in  your 
hearer  and  in  yourself.  Never  advocate  a  cause 
in  which  yon  do  not  yourself  believe.  It  is 
well  that  so  many  are  interested  in  Oratory. 
No  matter  what  the  growth  of  commercialism 
may  be,  so  long  as  men  have  ears,  the  orator 
will  have  his  power.  No  matter  how  much 
wealth  piles  up,  it  will  have  to  be  protected  by 
the  courts,  and  wealth  will  pay  its  tribute  to 
the  lawyer. 

Cornell’s  College  of  Forestry  is  the  pioneer 
of  such  schools  in  this  country  and  is  rapidly 
inspiring  an  intelligent  conception  throughout 
the  country  of  the  value  of  forests  and  is  dis¬ 
seminating  the  knowledge  of  their  care  and 
culture.  Professor  Bailey  gave  a  lecture  re¬ 
cently  before  the  DeWitt  Historical  Society, 
his  subject  being:  Changes  in  the  Natural 
History  of  a  Newly  Opened  Country.  He  said : 

The  changes  most  apparent  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  the  changes  in  plants,  in  the 
scenery,  in  the  water  supply,  and  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  topography  of  the  country.  The  change 
in  water  supply  is  one  of  the  most  important. 
The  clearing  of  large  forest  tracts  changes  the 
amount  and  source  of  the  water  supply,  making 
it  a  most  important  problem  to  solve  in  the 
opening  of  a  new  country.  Professor  Bailey 
also  considered  the  changes  in  the  methods  of 
Bgrionlture  due  to  the  opening  of  a  new  coun¬ 
try. 
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AN  EXPERIENCE. 

Margaret  E-  Sangster. 

One  came  and  told  me  suddenly, 

“Your  friend  is  deadi  X^ast  year  sLe  went;” 
But  many  years  my  friend  had  spent 
In  life’s  wide  wastes,  apart  from  me. 

And  lately  I  had  felt  her  near, 

And  walked  as  if  by  soft  winds  fanned. 

Had  felt  the  touchliiK  of  her  hand. 

Had  known  she  held  me  close  and  dear. 

And  swift  I  learned  that  being  dead 
IMeant  rather  being  free  to  live. 

And  free  to  seek  me,  free  to  give, 

And  so  my  heart  was  comforted. 

—Harper’s  MnnVily. 


A  PURCHASING  STANDARD  FOR  AMERICAN 
HOMES. 

If  we  formed  onr  opinion  of  the  present  pnr- 
chasing  standard  of  American  homes,  solely 
from  the  advertisements  addressed  to  women 
by  the  merchants  who  have  most  largely  to  do 
with  them,  we  should  be  constrained  to  believe 
that  that  standard  has  one  reqnirement  uni¬ 
versally  recognized,  and  one  other  reqnirement 
subordinate  but  sufficiently  important  to  call 
for  occasional  reference.  The  one  prime 
requisite  would  appear  to  be  cheapness,  and  the 
subordinate  quality. 

Very  recently  a  third  consideration  has,  in 
one  connection,  been  the  subject  of  passing 
mention.  Besides  assuring  intending  purchasers 
that  their  goods  are  cheap  and  of  good  quality, 
a  few  merchants  and  manufacturers  have  begun 
to  state  that  the  garments  which  they  offer 
are  made  under  clean  and  wholesome  condi¬ 
tions.  This  is  sometimes  put  in  the  negative 
form  that  “We  handle  no  sweatshop  goods;’’ 
sometimes  in  the  positive  form  that  “All  our 
goods  are  made  in  our  own  factories.  ’’  In  any 
form  it  is  a  new  and  somewhat  infrequent 
form  of  appeal  to  shoppers,  and  it  is  made  only 
in  connection  with  the  offer  of  garments  for 
sale.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  always  found 
correct  upon  investigation,  girls’  school-cloaks 
having  been  discovered  in  the  same  room  with 
scarlet-fever  patients,  while  the  firm  to  which 
they  belonged  was  advertising  that  it  employed 
no  tenement-house  labor. 

From  time  immemorial,  curiosity  has  been 
attributed  to  women  as  one  of  their  most 
salient  characteristics;  yet  the  total  lack  of 
enriosity  manifested  by  the  buying  millions  of 
mothers,  concerning  the  previous  history  of 
the  food  and  garments  which  they  take  into 
their  homes  for  the  use  of  their  families,  is  a 
source  of  increasing  wonder  to  the  beholder 
who  recognizes  the  vital  importance  of  that 
previous  history  to  the  health  and  welfare  of 
the  family. 

These  are  sorrowful  facts  when  we  reflect 
that  the  spending  of  money  in  providing  for 
the  needs  of  the  family  is  a  universal  function 
of  American  mothers ;  that  all  the  food-supply 
(except  the  small  part  used  in  hotels,  restau¬ 
rants  and  on  trains)  is  prepared  to  be  sold  to 
them;  that  all  the  garment  trades  are  carried 
on  with  the  express  purpose  in  view  of  selling 
the  product  to  women,  who  buy  all  the  gar¬ 
ments  for  themselves  and  the  children,  and  in 
thousands  of  homes,  for  the  husband  and  adult 
sons  as  well. 

Still  more  sorrowful  does  the  situation 
appear  when  we  reflect  that  some  of  the  worst 
industrial  conditions  known  to  onr  country 
prevail  in  the  garment  and  food  trades,  and  in 
those  retail  stores  which  are  patronized  exclu¬ 
sively  by  women.  Nowhere  is  there  such  pov¬ 
erty,  such  degradation,  such  overcrowding, 
such  filth  and  disease  to  be  found  surrounding 
the  processes  of  manufacture  as  in  the  tene¬ 


ment-house  work-rooms  of  New  York  Oity 
commonly  known  as  sweatshops.  Nowhere  are 
children  more  ruthlessly  treated  than  in  the 
Stockyards  in  which  they  have  an  ever  increas¬ 
ing  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  meat-supply 
of  the  nation.  Nowhere  are  the  conditions  of 
work  of  men,  women  and  children  more  atro¬ 
cious.  Indeed,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  meat 
scandals  of  the  Cuban  War  could  never  have 
arisen,  if  the  mothers  had  been  doing  their 
duty  of  informing  themselves  as  to  the  sources 
of  their  meat  supply,  insisting  on  knowing 
what  is  prepared,  and  under  what  conditions, 
and  by  whom  the  work  is  done. 

Happily  this  appearance  of  universal  indiffer¬ 
ence  is  deceitful.  The  Consumers’  League  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  founded  ten  years  ago, 
has  steadily  maintained  its  Standard  which 
constitutes  the  high-water  mark  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  employment  of  women  and  children  in 
this  city ;  and  bases  upon  that  Standard  its 
White  List,  which  beginning  with  eight  stores 
now  counts  forty-one  of  the  leading  stores  on 
Manhattan  Island.  The  Standard  and  White 
List  have  been  printed  in  many  thousands  of 
copies ;  and  the  work  of  educating  shoppers  to 
recognize  the  power  for  good  which  they  may 
exercise  if  they  will  give  their  moral  and 
financial  support  to  employers  who  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Standard,  has 
never  been  allowed  to  pause.  Meanwhile  it 
has  been  found  that  many  merchants  who  are 
themselres  among  the  moat  enlightened  and 
humane  employers  of  their  class,  nevertheless 
feel  no  responsibility  for  the  source  of  their 
supplies;  and  a  second  step  has,  therefore, 
been  taken  by  the  formation  of  a  National 
Consumers’  League  (consisting  of  State 
Leagues  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Illinois),  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
their  investigations  beyond  the  counters  of  the 
retail-stores  to  the  factories  in  which  the 
goods  are  produced. 

The  National  Consumers’  League,  now  in  its 
second  year  of  work,  seeks  to  do  for  manufac¬ 
ture  what  the  Consumers'  League  of  New  York 
City  has  long  been  trying  to  do  for  retail  trade. 
It  publishes  a  list  of  manufacturers  whose  fac¬ 
tories  comply  with  its  requirements;  asking 
merchants  to  offer  for  sale  the  product  of  these 
factories,  which  is  guaranteed  by  the  presence 
of  the  label  of  the  Consumers’  League  upon 
the  garments. 

It  has  been  thought  wise  to  confine  this  work, 
for  the  first  two  years,  to  the  manufacture  of 
women’s  white  muslin  underwear;  and  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  field  when  the  demand  for  labeled 
goods  becomes  so  general  as  to  induce  large 
numbers  of  manufacturers  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  National  Consumers’ 
League. 

These  requirements  are  four:  that  all  the 
goods  must  be  made  in  the  factory ;  that  chil¬ 
dren  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  not  be 
employed ;  that  women  and  children  shall  not 
be  permitted  to  work  longer  than  ten  hours  a 
day  and  sixty  hours  a  week ;  that  all  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  State  Factory  Law  shall  be 
complied  with. 

Whenever  the  membership  of  the  National 
League  becomes  large  enough  and  the  demand 
for  goods  produced  under  standard  conditions 
becomes  sufficiently  active  and  widespread  to 
justify  such  action,  the  field  of  investigation 
can  be  broadened  to  embrace  the  rest  of  the 
garment-trade,  the  food-trades,  and  whatever 
other  trades  produce  goods  that  are  bought 
for  use  in  the  homes  of  enlightened  purchasers. 

Meantime,  for  the  guidance  of  all  who  may 
be  interested,  the  following  rules  of  personal 
conduct  are  suggested  for  enlightened  pur¬ 
chasers. 

The  enlightened  purchaser  pays  her  bills  im¬ 
mediately,  in  order  that  the  employes  may 
receive  their  wages  regularly  every  week ;  she 


refrains  from  shopping  in  the  evening  and  on 
Saturday  afternoons  and  in  the  week  before 
Christmas ;  she  gives  no  rush  orders  to  milli¬ 
ner,  tailor  and  dressmaker,  in  order  that  the 
temptation  to  overtime  work  may  be  dimin¬ 
ished  ;  and  declines  to  receive  goods  delivered 
after  6  o’clock  in  tne  evening.  She  buys  the 
newspaper  of  an  adult,  never  of  a  child ;  and 
is  careful  that  the  boy  who  delivers  the  daily 
paper  at  her  home,  as  well  as  the  grocer’s  boy 
and  the  milkman’s  boy,  are  of  reasonable  age 
and  size  for  their  work,  and  that  the  hours  in 
which  they  serve  her  household  are  neither  so 
late  nor  so  early  as  to  endanger  their  health. 

When  the  public  conscience  generally  accepts 
these  simple  rules  of  considerate  dealing,  there 
will  be  fewer  dead-letters  disgracing  our  stat¬ 
ute  books;  for  the  temptation  to  disobey  the 
laws  governing  the  employment  of  children 
and  the  length  of  the  working-day  will  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum.  Tenement- house  manu. 
fabture  will  die  of  itself  when  all  mothers  re¬ 
spect  the  right  of  the  very  poor  to  the  use  their 
homes  for  living  purposes,  and  recognize  the 
crnely  of  forcing  able-bodied  men  and  girls  to 
work  in  their  kitchens  and  bed-rooms,  as  tens 
of  thousands  of  them  are  now  constrained  to 
do  under  the  sweating  system. 

When  purchasers  unanimously  decline  to  pur¬ 
chase  goods  of  which  they  are  unable  to  learn 
the  previous  history,  sweat-shop  goods  will 
become  as  hard  to  find  as  horse-hair  furniture 
and  wax-flower  decorations  are  now.  Finally, 
much  of  our  charitable  and  reformatory  effort 
will  become  superfluous  when  every  mother 
makes  it  a  matter  of  conscience  that  the  people 
who  prepare  the  food,  garments,  carpets,  fur¬ 
niture,  books  and  countless  home  necessaries 
which  she  buys  are  paid  such  wages  that  they 
are  able  to  maintain  a  reasonable,  wholesome 
home-life  of  their  own. 

TWO  HOME-COMINGS. 

Aunle  Hamilton  Donnell. 

It  was  one  of  Scarecrow’s  poorest  days. 
They  were  all  poor.  There  were  seldom  many 
errands  to  do  and  never,  never  enough  to  eat. 
When  a  boy  is  only  ten  and  lives  all  by  him¬ 
self  in  the  dreariest  attic  in  the  dreariest  tene¬ 
ment  in  the  very,  very  dreariest  alley  in  a  great 
city,  and  when  the  errands  fail— well,  is  it  any 
wonder  a  boy  gets  downhearted? 

Scarecrow  was  downhearted.  The  invalid  in 
the  other  attic  across  the  bit  of  a  hallway  had 
not  heard  him  whistle  for  three  days.  She 
could  hardly  have  imagined  beforehand  how  she 
would  miss  the  shrill,  cheery  sound.  When 
Scarecrow  whistled  it  seemed  to  make  it  easier 
for  her  to  draw  the  needle  through  the  stiff 
white  cloth,  with  her  thin,  weak  Angers. 

“Poor  little  fellow,  he’s  a-dreadin’  havin’ 
her  come  home.  No  wonder  he  ain’t 
whistlin’!’’  the  invalid  mused. 

Was  that  what  Scarecrow  was  dreading?  Or 
was  it  something  else — there  were  so  many 
things  to  dread.  He  crept  downstairs  again 
and  out  through  the  noisome  alley- way  to  a 
dorner  on  one  of  the  busy  streets.  There  he 
waited  on,  listlessly.  It  was  almost  night 
when  his  good  luck  came. 

“Errand,  mister?  Qotter  errand  fer  a  feller? 
Kin  I  run?— gimme  a  try  I  On’y  a  fiver  ter  go 
a  mile— dat’s  de  bargain  price.’’ 

“Eh,  eh,  what’s  that?’’ 

The  looming  figure  half  halted  and  looked 
down  absently  into  the  anxious  face.  Then  it 
went  on.  Scarecrow  ran  along  beside  it. 

“Gotter  errand,  mister — say?’’ 

“Oh,  you  want  a  job,  eh?  That’s  it.’’ 

“Yes,  sir— wot’ 11  yer  bet  I  does!  De  doctors 
has  persoribed  a  dose  er  vittles  fer  me  stum- 
mick.  Oh,  say,  mister,  mister!  Gimme  a  job!’’ 

The  figure  slackened  its  pace  again. 

“But  I  haven’t  any  Job — well,  well,  let’s  see. 
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Oome  with  me.  I  sappose  yon  might  ran  on 
ahead  with  the  little  chap’s  greens.” 

At  a  florist’s  np  the  street  he  bought  a  load 
of  trailing  green  vines  and  cheap,  bright  flow¬ 
ers  and  pat  them  in  the  boy’s  bands. 

“Take  them  to  Chandler  street — 107.  Here’s 
a  quarter.  Now,  ran !  the  sooner  yon  get  there 
the  better.  ’  ’ 

Scarecrow  gazed  tbroagb  a  screen  of  vines  at 
the  silver  lying  on  his  grimy  little  palm.  It 
took  on  enormoas  proportions  and  twinkled 
gloriously,  wealthily. 

“I  ain’t  got  no  change — I  runs  ’em  fer  a 
fiver,”  he  mattered. 

The  man  towering  above  him  laughed  good- 
naturedly. 

“Well,  run  this  one  ‘fer’  a  quarter.  It’s 
worth  it — it  isn’t  any  common  errand,”  he 
said.  And  his  face,  as  he  strode  away,  was 
radiant  with  a  sadden  jojful  remembrance. 
No,  no,  this  was  no  common  errand  I  This 
was  an  errand  out  of  a  hundred— a  thousand ! 

The  man  smiled  joyously.  In  another 
minute  Scarecrow  felt  his  hand  on  his  shoulder 
again,  and  another  silver  quarter  dropped 
through  the  vines  into  the  small  brown  hand. 

“It’s  worth  it.  Off  with  you!”  the  man 
laughed. 

It  did  not  occur  to  him  to  distrust  the  tat¬ 
tered  little  messenger.  He  was  not  in  a  dis¬ 
trustful  mood. 

At  Chandler  street,  107,  the  lights  were  all 
lighted.  It  seemed  to  be  a  regular  illumina¬ 
tion.  Scarecrow  could  see  through  the  un¬ 
shaded  windows  a  big,  bright  room  that  seemed 
full  and  running  over  with  eager- faced  little 
boys.  Tall  boys— short  boys;  curly  boys— 
straight  boys— and  one  little  kilted  boy  who 
danced  wildly  about  One,  two,  three — Scare¬ 
crow  counted  boys.  There  were  six  of  them! 
And  what  was  this  they  were  doing?  The 
little  street  boy  stood  watching  them, 
outside. 

“W-E-L-C-O-M-E,  ”  he  spelled  slowly  to 
himself,  as  one  by  one  the  big  green  paper  let¬ 
ters  were  tacked  up  over  the  mantel  in  the  big 
bright  room.  The  word,  complete,  meant 
nothing  definite  to  Scarecrow.  He  puzzled 
over  it  curiously.  Then  he  knocked  loudly  at 
|he  door  beside  the  windows.  A  troop  of 
boys  answered  the  knock  with  a  headlong 
rush.  f 

“Oh!  oh!  it’s  the  flowers! — Daddy’s  sent 
’em!  A  boy’s  brought  ’em!” 

“The  flowers  have  oome!” 

“An’  the  smile-axe!” 

“They’re  red  an’  pink  an’  yellow— an’  they 
smell- my !  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  Goody,  goody— hoo  ray !  ’  ’ 

In  an  instant  little  Scarecrow’s  arms  were 
empty,  and  the  rush  back  to  the  bright-  lighted 
room  had  begun.  Scarecrow  plucked  the 
sleeve  of  the  rear  boy  boldly  and  whispered. 

“Say,  wot’s  de  game?”  he  asked  eagerly. 
“Wot’s  dem  letters  in  dere  spell  out?” 

“Why,  don’t  you  know?”  the  little  fellow 
exclaimed  in  astonishment,  “They  spell  ‘Wel¬ 
come,  ’  because  mother’s  coming  home  to  mor¬ 
row.  To  -  morrow  morning  —  yes  sirree ! 
They’ve  cured  her  at  the  hospital,  and  she’s 
coming  home.  We’ve  got  pieces  to  speak,  and 
singing,  and  we’re  going  to  drape  the  pictures 
with  vines  and  flowers.  I  tell  you  there’s 
times,  when  your  mother  comes  home !  ’  ’ 

Little  Scarecrow  crept  away  in  the  darkness. 
Even  the  bright  silver  quarters  clinked,  un¬ 
heard,  in  his  pocket.  He  was  thinking. 

There  are  “times”— I  tell  you!— when  your 
mother  comes  home.  That  was  what  Scare¬ 
crow  was  thinking. 

Scarecrow’s  mother  was  coming  home,  too, 
to-morrow.  Had  they  “cured”  her  at  that 
great,  grim  hospital  for  sick  souls,  over  there? 
All  at  onoe  Scarecrow  remembered  something. 
She  was  coming  out  weeks  earlier,  because  of 


“good  behavior,”  they  said.  Someone  had 
told  him.  Scarecrow  was  conscious  suddenly 
of  being  proud  of  his  mother!  He  had  never 
been  proud  of  her  in  his  life,  before. 

“Dey’re  goin’  to  let  her  out  sooner  along  o’ 
her  behavin’  good,”  he  murmured,  a  little 
glow  warming  his  thin,  brown  cheeks.  “Oh, 
I  say,  mebbe”— his  voice  quavered  excitedly— 
“mebbe  dey’se  cured  her!” 

But  there  would  be  no  greens  and  flowers, 
or  “Welcome”  on  the  wall.  The  utter  contrast 
smote  Scarecrow  like  a  dull  blow.  He  stopped 
in  the  street  and  sobbed  in  sudden  compassion. 
There  would  be  no  vines,  no  flowers,  no  sing¬ 
ing-no  anything — when  Scarecrow’s  mother 
came  home.  That  other  mother  would  have 
them  all. 

Then  the  silver  coins  clinked  remindingly. 
They  bore  inspiration  straight  from  the  tattered 
pocket  of  despondent  Scarecrow  to  his  brain, 
under  the  tattered  cap.  Fifty  cents  will 
“carry”  a  great  way  sometimes,  and  it  was 
Scarecrow’s  trade  to  carry  things.  There  were 
the  odds  and  ends  of  greens  and  the  half- 
wilted  flowers  that  the  florist  let  him  have, 
cheap ;  there  were  the  buns  and  sausages  and 
the  tea — and  the  bit  of  sugar  and  milk.  He 
carried  them  all  home  to  the  attic  in  the  dreary 
alley.  All  the  way  up  stairs— flight  after  flight 
— Scarecrow  whistled.  Across  the  little  dark 
hallway,  the  invalid  woman  took  np  her  needle 
again  and  smiled. 

“Maybe  she  ain’t  cornin’  home  after  all- 
then  I  don’t  wonder  he  feels  like  whistlin’,” 
she  thought.  “It’s  dreadful  good  to  hear  him 
again!” 

The  little  attic  was  swept  and  polished  aud 
decorated  with  the  treasures  from  the  florist’s. 
Scarecrow  got  np  at  the  first  ray  of  daylight  to 
do  it.  And  he  set  out  his  little  feast  on  the 
tilting  old  table.  Over  the  one  little  window 
he  nailed  a  gigantic  W  that  he  had  fashioned 
patiently  out  of  shreds  of  green.  It  was 
crooked  and  queer,  but  it  was  a  W,  and  it  be¬ 
gan  the  word  welcome.  He  would  explain— 
she  would  understand. 

“I  w’sh’t  I  could  remember  de  way  de  other 
letters  went,”  he  thought  standing  off  and 
eyeing  the  solitary  letter  wistfully,  “but  I’ll 
tell  her  wot  it  stan’s  fer  an’  how  as  she’s  wel¬ 
come  home  again.  An’  when  she  comes  in  de 
door  I’ll  set  up  an’  whistle,  loud.  Dat'll  be  de 
singin’.  ” 

It  was  midway  in  the  dull,  wet  morning 
when  the  mother  of  little  Scarecrow  came 
home.  Sore-hearted  and  hopeless,  with  the 
brand  of  shame  on  her  forehead,  she  dragged 
listlessly  up  the  stairs— flight  after  flight.  She 
had  “been  good”  over  on  the  Island,  but  now — 

“I  say!” 

It  was  Scarecrow,  on  the  upper  landing, 
nodding  cheerfully.  Hie  little  brown,  lean, 
hungry  face  was  elate  with  pride. 

“Yer  come  along  in  an’  look,  will  yer!”  he 
cried  exultantly,  hurrying  her  before  him. 
“It  stan’s  fer  ‘Welcome,’  see?— it’s  de  first 
letter.  I  couldn’t  spell  de  rest.  An’  de  flow¬ 
ers  an’  vines  an’  de  vittles — dey  all  stan’s  fer 
‘Welcome.’  ” 

Then  the  boy’s  lips  pursed  into  a  whistle  and 
the  whole  decorated  little  attic  was  filled  with 
shrill  music. 

A  moment  the  mother  gazed — for  a  moment 
she  listened  uncomprehendingly.  Then,  with 
understanding,  arose  something  sweet  and 
warm  in  her  calloused  breast,  and  she  caught 
little  whistling  Scarecrow  into  her  arms.  The 
music  stopped  when  she  kissed  him.  He  could 
never  remember  to  have  been  kissed  before, 
and  the  prophecy  of  better  things  was  in  the 
strange,  warm  touch  on  his  lips.  The  faith  of 
a  little  child  and  the  love  of  a  mother  were 
born  then,  and  the  squalid  little  attic  blossomed 
into  a  home.  It  would  be  easier  to  “be  good” 
after  that.  — Selected. 


,  A  CHANGE  OF  HEART. 

Mary  F-  Butts. 

“  I  care  for  nobody, 

And  nobody  cares  for  me,” 

Sang  Tommy  at  play  in  the  sweet  new  hay, 
tMiere  nobody  could  see. 

So  his  mother  made  the  fire. 

And  searched  for  the  old  hen's  nest. 

While  the  sun  from  its  place  high  overhead 
Went  sliding  into  the  west. 

She  filled  the  water-pail. 

And  picked  the  berries  for  tea. 

And  wondered  down  in  her  tender  heart 
Where  her  little  boy  could  be. 

Alone  in  the  dim  old  barn. 

Tommy  grew  tired  of  play. 

When  the  cows  came  borne  and  the  shadows  fell 
Over  the  new-mown  hay. 

So  into  the  kitchen  he  ran. 

With  a  noisy,  hi  I  yl!  yl! 

His  mother  had  made  him  a  frosted  cake; 

She  had  made  him  a  saucer  pie. 

So  he  gave  her  a  loving  hug— 

“I  will  help  next  time,”  said  he, 

“  I  care  for  somebody. 

And  somebody  cares  for  me.” 

— Owr  Itoyx  and  Girls. 


DECEIVING  MOTHER. 

“I’m  hungry,”  announced  Charlie  for  the 
fourth  time  that  afternoon.  We  children  were 
playing  store  out  behind  the  house. 

“Let’s  have  some  more  crackers,”  he  con¬ 
tinued  “Allie,  it’s  your  turn  to  go  in  after 
them.  ” 

Father  always  kept  a  barrel  of  crackers  in  a 
corner  of  the  pantry  to  aid  in  meeting  the  brisk 
demands  our  appetites  made  upon  mother’s 
baking. 

“Go  in  careful,  now,  so  mother  won’t  hear 
you,”  admonished  Charlie,  “  ’cause  when  I 
went  in  last  time  she  said  seemed  as  ’o  we’d 
eat  her  out  o’  house  and  home.  She’s  in  the 
sitting-room  sewing,  and  she  won’t  know  any¬ 
thing  about  it  if  you  don’t  rattle  the  door- 
latch.  Hurry  np,  now,  slow-poke!” 

Little  Allie  hesitated,  a  troubled  look  creep¬ 
ing  over  her  sweet,  serious  face.  She  loved  to 
do  things  for  people  and  have  everybody  happy, 
but  still— 

“I’d  rather  ask  mother  first,”  she  faltered. 

“Yes,  and  have  her  say,  ‘No,  you’ve  had 
crackers  enough,’  I  s’pose, ”  retorted  Charlie, 
impatiently. 

“But,”  insisted  little  Allie,  faintly,  “if 
mother  don’t  want  us  to  have  ’em,  ’twould  be 
wrong  to  take  ’em.” 

“Huh!”  cried  Charlie,  contemptuously; 
“I’ll  go  myself,  fraid-cat!”  And  off  he  ran, 
his  curls  shaking  and  shining  in  the  sunny  air. 

He  lifted  the  door- latch  lightly,  and  stole 
into  the  kitchen.  Mother  was  singing  softly 
to  herself  at  her  sewing  in  the  next  room. 
Charlie  tiptoed  to  the  open  door,  and  looked 
in.  Pretty,  bright,  busy  little  mother!  There 
were  the  trousers  he  had  torn  so  dreadfully 
the  other  day,  when  llmith’s  dog  had  run  at 
him  and  he  had  climbed  the  fence.  How  neatly 
she  had  mended  them,  and  the  stockings  too! 
And  now  she  was  catting  out  the  girls’  new 
dresses.  Mother  had  lots  to  do,  he  reflected, 
and  ougtn’t  to— be— plagued.  Just  then  her 
singing  took  words.  “Hush,  my  dear,  lie  still 
and  slumber,”  she  sang,  tenderly.  Charlie 
had  often  known  the  comfort  of  that  hymn, 
with  those  arms  close  about  him  and  those  lips 
brushing  the  curls  of  his  weary  little  head. 
He  marched  boldly  into  the  other  room,  and 
stood,  smiling  but  anxious,  before  his  mother. 

“We  want  something  t’  eat,  mother,”  he 
ventured. 

“Can’t  we  have  a  cracker?” 

Mother  laughed.  “What!  Hungry  again? 
Don’t  seem  possible!  Well,  you  may  get  a 
couple  of  crackers  apiece ;  and  there’s  a  jar  of 
new  cookies  on  the  broad  shelf — you  may  each 
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have  one  of  those.  But  remember,  no  more  till 
snpper-time.  ’  ’ 

A  moment  later  Charlie  joined  ns  children 
behind  the  honse.  ‘  ‘  Two  crackers  and  a  cookie 
apiece  I”  he  proclaimed  jnbilantlj. 

Bnt  little  Allie  drew  back  in  deep  distress. 
“I  don’t  want  any,”  she  said,  sadly.  Her  lips 
quivered,  and  tears  shone  in  her  eyes. 

Charlie  conld  not  bear  that.  ‘‘Take  ’em, 
goosie, ”  he  said,  tolerantly.  ‘‘Mother  said  we 
could  have  ’em.  S’pose  I’m  afraid  to  ask 
mother?” 

So  little  Allie  took  her  share  with  the  rest. 
‘‘Charlie,  yon  nice  boy,  you!”  she  exclaimed, 
contentedly. — Adelaide  Davis  Reynolds  in  the 
Sunday-school  Times. 


My  Lady’s 
Breakfast 

is  Well  Served 


when  the 
hot'bread, 
hot  roll  or 
muffin  is 
R-oyal 
Baking 
Powder 
risen. 


SHORT  STORIES. 

A  COWBOY’S  RELIGION. 

A  converted  cowboy  once  gave  this  very 
sensible  idea  of  what  religion  is:  ‘‘Lots  of 
folks  that  would  really  like  to  do  right,  think 
that  servin’  the  Lord  means  shoutin’  them¬ 
selves  hoarse  praisin’  his  name.  Now,  I’ll  tell 
yon  how  I  look  at  that.  I’m  workin’  here  for 
Jim.  Now,  if  I’d  sit  around  the  house  here, 
tellin’  what  a  good  fellow  Jim  is,  and  singin’ 
songs  to  him,  and  gettin’  up  in  the  night  to 
serenade  him,  I’d  be  doin’  just  like  what  lots 
of  Christians  do;  but  I  wouldn’t  suit  Jim,  and 
I’d  get  fired  mighty  quick.  Bnt  when  I  buckle 
on  my  straps  and  hustle  among  the  hills  and 
see  that  Jim’s  herd  is  all  right,  and  not 
sufferin’  for  water  and  feed,  or  bein’  off  the 
range  and  branded  by  cattle  thieves,  then  I’m 
servin’  Jim  as  he  wants  to  be  served.” — 
Selected. 


Stale  bread  for  breakfast  is  barbarous; 
hot,  yeast-risen  rolls  are  dyspeptic. 

ROYAL 

BAKING  POWDER 

adds  anti-dyspeptic  qualities  to  the 
food  and  makes  delicious  hot-bread, 
hot  biscuit,  rolls,  muffins  or  griddle 
cakes  whose  fragrance  and  beauty 
tempt  the  laggard  morning  appetite, 
and  whose  wholesome  and  nutritive 


An  old  Scotch  farmer,  being  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  school  board,  visited  the  school  and 
tested  the  intelligence  of  the  class  by  his  ques¬ 
tions.  The  first  inquiry  was: 

‘‘Noo,  boys,  con  ony  o’  you  toll  me  what 
naetbing  is?” 

After  a  moment’s  silence  a  small  boy  in  a 
back  seat  arose  and  replied : 

‘‘It’s  what  an  auld  farmer  gie’s  ye  for 
bandin’  his  horse. ’’—Selected. 


qualities  afford  the  highest  sustenance 
for  both  brain  and  body. 


The  ‘‘  Royal  Raker  and  Pastry 
Cook  ”  — containing  over  Soo 
most  practical  and  valuable 
cooking  receipts  —  free  to 
every  patron.  Send  postal 
card  with  your  full  address. 


There  are  cheap  baking  pow¬ 
ders,  made  from  alum,  but  they 
are  exceedingly  harmful  to 
health.  Their  astringent  and 
cauterizing  (jualities  add  a 
dangerous  element  to  food. 


MAKING  A  HOUSE. 

What  is  a  pig  doing  when  he  is  tying  a  knot 
in  his  tail? 

Making  a  honse. 

Why  a  house? 

Because  it  is  a  pig-sty. 

AN  ODD  MIX  IN  WORDS. 

Leaving  my  hotel,  I  paid  my  bill,  and  said  to 
the  landlord: 

‘‘Do  I  owe  yon  anything  else?” 

He  answered: 

‘‘You  are  square.  ” 


i 


Cleanse  Your  Blood 

The  cause  of  all  spring  humors,  pimples 
and  eniptions,  as  well  as  of  that  tired  feel¬ 
ing  and  poor  appetite,  is  found  in  impure, 
depleted  blood. 

The  perfect  blood  purifier  is  Hood’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla,  as  multitudes  know  by  experi¬ 
ence. 

It  cures  all  blood  diseases,  from  the  small¬ 
est  pimple  to  the  stubborn  scrofula  sore — 
from  morning  tiredness  to  extreme  nervous 
prostration. 

Begin  taking  it  TODAY. 

f 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  \ 


Is  America's  Greatest  Spring  Medicine.  Be  sure 
to  get  Hood’s. 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO  ,  100  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


‘‘What  am  I?” 

He  said  again : 

‘‘Yon  are  square. ” 

‘‘That’s  strange, ”  said  I :  ‘‘I  have  lived  so 
long,  and  never  knew  before  I  was  square.  ” 

Then,  as  1  was  going  away,  he  shook  me  by 
the  hand,  saying: 

‘‘I  hope  you  will  be  round  again  soon.  ” 

‘‘But  I  thought  you  said  I  was  square!  Now 
yon  hope  I’ll  be  round  1” 

He  laughed  and  said:  ‘‘When  I  say  1  hope 
you’ll  be  round,  I  mean  I  hope  yon  won't  be 
long.  ’  ’ 

I  did  not  know  how  many  forms  he  wished 
me  to  assume.  However,  I  was  glad  he  did 
not  call  me  fiat. 


TKe  Observation  Car 

FAIRIES’  MUFFS. 

Lydia  A.  Hasbrouk. 

Know  what  the  fairies  do  with  their  muffs 
When  the  winter’s  spent. 

And  the  warm  south  wind  with  its  coaxing  puffs 
Makes  the  ice  relent? 

They  go  where  the  pussy-willow  stirs 
In  the  wind,  all  bare. 

And,  just  as  your  mother  does  with  her  furs 
Hang  them  out  to  air.  —Exchange. 

A  GAME  OF  TAG. 

“Well,”  mamma  said,  ‘‘I’ll  tell  you  about 
the  funniest  game  of  tag  yon  ever  saw  in  all 
your  lives— ever  I” 


‘‘I  don’t  see  how  it  conld  be  funnier  than 
catching  Sweetheart  I  ’  ’  murmured  Perry. 

Mamma  laughed.  ‘‘But  Sweetheart  has  only 
two  feet  to  run  with,  if  they  are  quick ;  and 
my  little  runners  had,  every  one  of  them,  four  I” 

‘‘Four  feet!” 

‘‘Mamma!” 

‘‘W’ho  ererV' 

‘‘Yes,  four  little  twinkling  feet,  every  single 
one  of  them,”  went  on  mamma,  enjoying  the 
astonishment  on  four  faces.  ‘‘I  saw  them  my¬ 
self,  so  of  course  I  know.  It  was  the  funniest 
sight!  There  were  three  of  them.  I  didn’t 
want  to  stop  them  to  ask  their  names,  bnt  I 
felt  sure  they  were  Nimble  and  Frisk  and 
Curlover  Tail.  Anyhow,  they  might  have 
been.  They  had  on  little  fur  coats,  all  alike, 
with  stripes  up  and  down  the  backs” — 

‘‘Oh,  squirrels!” 

‘  ‘  Chippymunks !  ’  ’ 

‘‘Yes,  little  striped  squirrels.  I  expect  they 
were  little  brothers,  and  their  father’s  name 
was  Mr.  Chipmunk.  They  were  really  playing 
tag ;  and  such  fun ! 

‘‘I  kept  as  still  as  a  mouse,  and  watched 
them.  There  were  three  or  four  big  trees  in  a 
row,  whose  branches  shook  and  with  each 
other  and  made  a  long,  leafy  road  to  run  on ; 
and  didn’t  they  run!  Back  and  forth,  back 
and  forth,  over  the  green  road,  how  the  little 
spry  fellows  scurried!  How  they  darted  aside 
to  bide  among  the  leaves!  How  they  leaped 
and  scampered  and  laughed!  Yes,  they  really 
must  hare  laughed,  they  were  so  bubbling  over 
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with  frolic  and  fnn.  Three  children  jnst  ont 
of  school  couldn’t  have  enjoyed  themselves  bet* 
ter  than  my  little  far- jacketed  folk. 

“One  would  be  ahead,  running  with  all  his 
might  to  keep  ahead,  and  the  others  after 
him,  helter-skelter.  When  they  caught  him,  as 
they  were  sure  to  do  by  and  by,  it  was  his  turn 
to  catch ;  and  so  the  funny  game  went  along. 

“1  imagined  their  mother  must  be  at  the 
window,  with  the  baby  in  her  arms,  maybe, 
watching  the  fun  I  1  was  so  interested  that  I 
suppose  I  moved  inoautionsly— who  knows  but 
I  clapped  my  hands,  too,  when  they  caught 
Ourlover  Tail?  Anyhow,  there  was  an  alarm! 
and — presto!  my  little  friends  were  gone;  they 
had  (J1  scampered  home.  They  are  never  far 
from  home,  and  the  front  door  is  always  open.  ’’ 

Mamma  took  up  her  work,  the  story  all  told. 

“Oh,”  breathed  Sweetheart,  softly,  “how  I 
wish  I  could’ve  seen  that  game  o’  tag!’’ 

“So  do  I!”  echoed  Debby  Doolittle.  “Don’t 
I!”  cried  Perry.  And  little  Lawrence  would 
have  wished  so  too,  if  he  hadn’t  been  fast 
asleep,  you  see.  —  Constance  Hamilton  in 
Tooth’s  Companion. 


BKITISH  SUBMARINE  CARLES. 

During  the  past  forty  years.  Great  Britain 
created  and  developed  quietly,  methodically, 
incessantly,  a  network  of  telegraphic  cables 
which  to-day  covers  the  whole  world,  enclosing 
it  in  an  immense  spider’s  web,  whose  centre  is 
London.  So  that  there  is  no  incident  or  situa¬ 
tion,  whether  political  or  commercial,  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  tidings  of  which  are  not  first 
transmitted  to  the  British  metropolis.  Ten 
Transatlantic  cables  link  England  to  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  Three  English  lines 
connect  Brazil  with  Portugal,  Spain  and,  by 
extensions,  with  London.  English  lines  also 
extend  from  north  to  south  the  length  of  the 
Pacific ;  others  envelope  the  entire  Antilles  and 
Central  America,  completing  the  network 
which  brings  the  whole  of  America  within  a 
few  secoads  of  London.  At  Aden  is  a  nucleus 
of  lines.  Thence  start  three  cables  for  India, 
prolonged  by  other  lines  to  China,  Australia, 
New  Zealand;  while  from  the  same  point  runs 
a  cable  to  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  with  sta¬ 
tions  at  Zanzibar,  Mozambique,  Delagoa  Bay, 
Natal  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  On  the 
west  coast  of  Africa  the  same  English  lines 
which  connect  Loudon  with  Portugal  and  Spain 
descend  to  Bathurst,  and  thence  festoon  the 
whole  coast  to  the  Cape,  where  they  join  the 
east  coast  cable,  thus  enclosing  all  littoral 
Africa  in  one  English  telegraphic  girdle  And 
jnst  as  Aden  is  the  converging  point  of  the 
India,  China,  Australia,  and  East  Africa  lines, 
so  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa  all  the  lines 
concentrate  on  English  territory  in  Sierra  Leone. 

A  project  is  fast  maturing  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  trans-Pacific  cable  from  Vancouver 
to  Australia,  which  is  to  extend  by  a  purely 
British  line,  those  of  the  North  Atlantic  and 
of  Canada.  While,  to  complete  a  world- encir¬ 
cling  chain,  whose  every  link  ashore  shall  join 
on  British  soil,  a  new  line  is  already  being 
laid  from  the  English  coast,  touching  at 
Gibraltar,  Bathurst,  Ascension,  St.  Helena  and 
the  Gape.  Thence  it  will  proceed  to  Mauri¬ 
tius,  now  to  become  a  coaling-station  and  im¬ 
portant  telegraphic  centre,  whence  the  cable 
will  extend  to  Australia;  £5,000,000  is  the  esti¬ 
mate  for  this  enterprise. 


God  gives  us  in  our  daily  life  sweet  glimpses 
of  himself  to  strengthen,  comfort  and  encour¬ 
age  ns,  to  fit  us  for  our  daily  tasks,  and  to 
make  us  feel  the  truth  of  that  promise,  “Lo, 
1  am  with  you  always  even  to  the  end  of 
the  age.”  He  also  gives  us  Christian  experi¬ 
ences,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  help  others, 
o  point  them  to  the  source  of  all  comfort,  and 
so  live  as  Jesus  lived,  bringing  blessings  to  the 
world  at  large.— David  Stewart. 
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contains  more  digestible  nourishment  than  tlie  finest  Beef-tea. 

For  Breakfast,  Luncheon,  or  Supper,  it  is  unequalled. 

Sold  at  all  grocery  stores— order  it  next  time. 
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Maude  Louise  Ray. 

March  21 — Spring  is  really  here!  If  any  of 
you  boys  are  having  your  spring  vacation  or 
are  about  to  have  it  before  long,  I  hope  it  will 
be  a  splendid  one ! 

THEPRI/K. 

And  now,  right  away,  for  you  are  doubtless 
anxious  to  know,  I  announce  the  winner  of 
the  prize  for  the  best  paper  on  Sunday  observ¬ 
ance:  J.  Cuthbert  Long  of  Babylon,  S.  I.,  one 
of  our  youngest  members!  As  soon  as  Cuthbert 
sends  to  the  editor  of  the  Home  Department 
the  name  of  the  book  he  would  like,  the  prize 
shall  be  his.  Pei  baps  he  would  better  signify 
several  books  in  the  order  be  would  like  them, 
if  there  should  be  any  reason  why  the  first  one 
did  not  meet  the  conditions  of  the  offer. 

There  were  six  papers  submitted,  and  every 
one  had  good  ideas,  and  showed  that  the  writer 
ought  to  make  a  helpful  member  of  the  L.  D. 
O.  Club.  Here  is 

THE  PR'ZI!  PAPER: 

“I  think  one  way  to  spend  Sunday  is  to  go 
to  church  in  the  morning,  and  after  that  take 
a  walk  and  then  go  home  to  dinner;  in  the 
afternoon  I  go  to  Sunday-school  When  I  come 
home  from  Sunday-school  I  take  another  walk 
down  to  the  creek.  We  have  two  ways  of 
going.  We  stay  about  ten  minutes,  and  when 
we  come  home  I  make  some  powders.  Now  I 
must  explain  what  the  powders  are.  I  take  a 
piece  of  paper  ani  write  a  Bible  text  on  it  and 
put  it  into  a  powder  box.  I  am  going  to  send 
them  to  a  paralyzed  lady.  When  we  have 
made  some  I  go  to  sapper.  Afer  supper  I  read 
The  Evangelist  and  when  I  am  in  bed  I  sing 
some  hymns  until  I  go  to  sleep. 

J.  OfTHUKRT  LOXQ. 

The  special  consideration  that  gave  Cuthbert 
this  prize  is  bis  thought  that  doing  something  , 
for  others  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  Lord’s  I 
Day.  Didn’t  Christ  say  that  the  best  way  to  i 
please  him  was  to  do  something  for  others—  - 
particularly  on  this  day?  Cuthbert  is  the  only  : 
boy  who  thought  of  this.  j 

The  papers  deserving  honorable  mention  are :  | 
Starr  Lloyd’s,  Richard  Ould’s  and  Chadsey  i 
Nichols’s. 

STARR’S  PLAN.  ! 

I  believe  the  following  a  good  way  to  spend 
the  Sabbath.  In  the  morning  attend  family 
worship  (if  there  is  any),  church  and  Sunday- 


school.  After  dinner  read  The  Evangelist  or 
hear  it  read,  or  if  that  is  not  possible,  some 
hrahhful,  instructive  book  as  missionary  biog¬ 
raphies  or  Professor  Drummond’s  Addresses 
Attend  Christian  Endeavor  and  evening  church 
service.  Yours  truly,  Starr  H.  Lloyu. 

RICHARD’S  PLAN. 

Dear  Editor  :  On  Sunday  I  think  that  one 
should  rise  in  good  season  for  breakfast. 

After  breakfast  there  is  always  time  to  go  oaf 
in  the  yard  or  sit  down  and  read.  I  try  to 
have  my  Sunday-school  lesson  Saturday  night, 
but  sometimes  look  it  over  Sunday  morning. 

Then  for  my  part  I  do  not  see  why  boys  of 
my  size  should  go  to  church.  I  go  to  church 
every  Sunday,  but  I  do  not  see  what  good  it  is 
doing  me  unless  it  is  to  form  the  habit  of 
going  to  church  or  to  influence  some  one  else 
in  going.  I  do  not  understand  much  of  what 
the  minister  says.  I  know  that  older  people 
enjoy  the  sermon  but  I  cannot  understand  it. 
I  think  that  it  is  right  to  go  to  Sunday-school 
and  know  your  lesion  well. 

After  dinner  I  think  it  all  right  to  take  a 
walk  with  my  father  or  some  older  person  or 
sit  down  and  read,  whichever  the  weather  per¬ 
mits.  I  often  spend  all  Sunday  afternoon 
reading  suitable  books  Then  I  enjoy  singing 
with  some  other  member  of  the  family. 

If  children  come  to  see  me  on  Sunday  I 
entertain  them  the  best  I  know  how.  I  very 
seldom  go  to  see  other  children  on  Sunday. 

I  used  to  attend  Christian  Endeavor  meeting, 
but  at  present  we  have  none  in  our  church  of 
the  Juniors.  Sometimes  I  go  to  evening  serv¬ 
ice  when  we  have  song  service  or  some  sermon 
I  know  I  can  understand,  but  I  usually  go  to 
bed  early  so  that  I  can  begin  Monday  fresh  and 
bright.  I  do  not  think  it  is  right  to  ride  one’s 
wheel  on  Sunday  for  pleasure. 

Yon  wished  us  to  tell  how  we  thought  one 
should  spend  the  Sabbath.  I  know  there  are 
many  good  ways  but  I  could  only  tell  of  the 
way  in  which  I  spend  Sunday.  I  think  if  we 
only  do  what  we  are  sure  is  right  we  will  not 
make  many  mistakes.  Yours  truly, 

Richard  Sheldon  Ould. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  Richard  goes  to  church 
sometimes,  although  it  is  hard  for  him.  What 
do  the  others  think  about  this  question?  In 
some  churches  the  minister  preaches  a  short 
sermon,  especially  for  the  younger  ones,  and 
then  lets  them  go  home.  That  shows  that  he 
likes  to  see  them  there,  doesn’t  it? 


The  best  Coi  Liver  Oil  that  fifty  years 
of  continued  scientific  research 
has  produced  is  Moller's. 

It  is  not  so‘d  in 
bulk,  but 
passes  in 
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oval  bottle  di¬ 
rect  from  the  manu¬ 
facturer  to  the  consumer ; 
adulteration  is  impossible.  It  is  free 
from  disai^reeable  taste  and  odor.  Free  pamphlets  of 
Schieffelin  &  Co.,  New  York. 
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CHADSKY’8  FLAN. 

I  think  one  of  the  best  ways  to  spend  Sunday 
is  to  go  to  ohnroh  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
afternoon  go  to  some  beautiful  spot  in  the 
forest  or  park  and  see  nature  and  when  people 
see  the  grass  or  dowers  and  think  that  they 
cannot  make  one  blade  of  grass  or  one  dower 
they  must  worship  Ood  for  his  greatness. 

Or  if  it  is  too  damp  to  go  to  the  forest,  go 
to  ohnroh  and  Sunday  school  and  get  a  book 
from  the  Sunday  school  library,  but  don’t  read 
the  papers,  because  if  you  do,  it  might  cause 
a  boy  who  has  to  work  for  a  living  to  work  on 
Sunday  morning  when  otherwise  he  might  go 
to  church. 

If  it  is  impossible  to  go  out  (in  case  you  are 
sick  or  lame),  read  some  good  book,  the  Bible, 
Pilgrim’s  Progress,  Prince  of  the  House  of 
David,  etc.  These  are  my  views  on  how  to 
keep  the  Lord’s  Day.  Tour  little  friend, 

Ohadsey  Nichols. 

Ohadsey’s  reason  why  we  should  not  read  the 
Sunday  papers  is  a  very  good  one  There  are 
a  great  many  other  reasons,  too.  Perhaps  some 
one  will  ask  yon  boys  as  members  of  the 
L  D.  O.  Club  how  yon  stand  on  the  question. 
Wouldn’t  it  be  a  good  idea  for  yon  to  be  think¬ 
ing  about  it?  Then  write  and  tell  me  and  in  a 
week  or  two  we  will  have  a  little  talk  about  it. 

Henry  Jones  thinks  that  a  Mission  Band  is  a 
very  good  thing  to  attend  Sunday  afternoon. 
Duncan  McBain  says:  "Too  little  attention  is 
paid  to  Sunday  reading.  A  great  many  boys 
read  whatever  they  happen  to  see,  whether 
or  not  it  is  suitable  reading  for  Sunday.  ’  ’  The 
other  boys  made  very  good  suggestions  about 
reading  in  their  letters.  I  am  glad,  too,  that 
yon  like  to  take  walks  and  be  out  of-doors. 
And  singing  hymns,  jnst  a  few  people  or  a 
good  many  together,  seems  like  such  a  happy 
thing  to  do! 

OUR  RADGE 

Who  would  have  thought  it  would  take 
almost  a  month  to  go  from  New  York  Oity  to 
Passaic,  N.  J.,  and  back  to  the  big  oity  again? 
That  is  the  time  our  designs  for  a  badge  have 
been  on  the  road — in  these  days  of  fast  travel, 
too!  The  last  heard  of  them,  Starr  Lloyd 
wrote  that  he  had  sent  them  to  Varick  Martin. 
So  far,  so  good  I  If  any  of  yon  are  keeping 
them,  or  have  never  received  them,  send  me 
word,  and  we  will  start  a  little  detective  work 
on  our  own  responsibility. 

Perhaps  we  shall  have  to  invent  some  device 
for  pricking  onr  memories  after  the  style  of 
the  long  rod  they  used  in  church  long  ago. 
The  sexton  carried  it,  and  any  boy  or  girl — or 
grown-up,  for  that  matter — who  took  a  nap 
during  the  three-hour  sermon  was  very  apt  to 
be  awakened  by  a  sharp  poke  in  the  ribs.  Miss 
Mary  E.  Williams  has  written  a  pretty  poem 
about  "Little  Elizabeth  all  alone  in  her  high- 
backed  pew,’’  who  was  awakened  that  way. 
Poor  little  soul,  no  wonder  she  fell  asleep ! 

A  letter  from  Otis  Hancock’s  grandfather 
says  that  he  is  seven  years  old ;  he  mnst  be 
the  youngest  member  of  the  Club.  William 
W.  Thomas  sends  the  answers  to  the  questions 
about  "first  things"  all  correct  but  one,  and 
one  not  answered. 

See  if  yon  can  find  out,  boys,  what  "Sunday” 
means,  where  the  word  comes  from  and  "Sab¬ 
bath,  ’’  too.  If  yon  do  all  the  things  suggested 
in  this  column  at  different  times,  you  will  be 
regular  walking  interrogation  points— and  a 
very  good  thing  for  lively  twentieth  century 
boys  to  be ! 

Accidents  will  happen  yon  know  in  the  best 
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regulated  families,  and  in  the  transfer  of  the 
L.  D.  O.  Club  from  the  Editor  of  the  Home 
Department  to  the  present  editor,  a  very  serious 
accident  happened.  The  fine  draft  of  a  Consti¬ 
tution  sent  by  Henry  A.  Conant  Jr.  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  last  week’s  Club  page  was  credited  to 
Henry  Lester  Jones.  Two  Henrys,  you  see! 
That  partly  accounts  for  it.  But  only  partly. 
The  real  mischief  was  done  when  Henry  Co¬ 
nant  instead  of  signing  his  name  to  his  draft 
enclosed  it  in  a  very  nice  letter.  The  letter 
was  pleasant  to  read;  but  unfortunately  it  got 
separated  from  the  Constitution  when  the  latter 
went  to  the  printer.  And  "the  moral  of  that 
is,"  as  the  Dutchess  says,  always  sign  your 
name  to  any  paper  intended  for  publication, 
whether  or  not  yon  want  your  name  to  be  used. 

Henry  Conant  took  great  pains  with  his  Con¬ 
stitution  and  (pive  up  much  play  for  its  sake. 
This  the  Constitution  itself  shows  I  am  sorry 
he  did  not  get  the  credit  of  it  from  the  very  first. 

Fhanklin,  Mass. 


j  Letters  from  Our  Friends 


Dear  Editor:  Every  number  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  seems  to  be  better  than  the  last.  Of 
course,  we  miss  Dr.  Field  very  much  and  look 
each  week  for  the  appearance  of  his  promised 
portrait  upon  the  cover.  Having  taken  and 
read  The  Evangelist  nearly  all  my  life,  during 
which  time  he  has  been  its  editor,  it  is  but 
natural  that  I  should  miss  him  in  its  pages ; 
however,  I  am  thankful  that  its  editorship  has 
fallen  into  your  hands.  I  have  always  en¬ 
joyed  and  have  been  much  profited  by  your 
comments  upon  the  Sunday-school  lessons,  and 
am  equally  pleased  with  your  present  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  editorial  department;  although  I 
do  not  always  agree  with  the  conclusions 
reached.  I  am,  however,  especially  in  sympa¬ 
thy  with  your  encouragement  of  confessional 
revision.  Yours  very  truly,  E.  A.  S. 

I  have  always  admired  the  "Grand  Old 
Man,”  Dr.  Field.  Yours  very  truly, 

J.  E.  Carroll. 

THE  DISCUSSION  OK  THE  STANDARDS. 

The  Evangelist  of  this  week  is  brimful  of  in 
terest.  It  was  a  splendid  "scoop"  to  get  those 
addresses  in  full.  The  Lord  reigneth— and 
the  Presbyterian  Church  still  lives !  Though 
the  old  standards  may  be  allowed  to  rest  in 
peace,  there  will  be  greater  freedom  in  onr 
denomination  for  students  and  prophets — and 
searchers  of  the  Scriptures — to  hearken  to  what 
the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches.  Elder. 

Dear  Editor:  The  addition  to  the  Confes¬ 
sion  of  a  chapter  on  the  Love  of  God  for  the 
whole  world,  and  of  one  on  Missions  and  evan¬ 
gelizing  the  world,  virtually  destroys  the  Cal- 
vinistic  system.  The  Church  is  not  prepared  to 
formulate  a  new  Confession  at  the  present 
time.  But  the  new  Gospel  elements  being  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  Confession,  and  the  old  logical 
system,  which  required  as  its  basis  an  exagger¬ 
ated  doctrine  of  human  depravity,  and  a  lim¬ 
ited  atonement  as  its  chief  pillar,  being  aban¬ 
doned,  it  will  not  be  long  until  the  Church 
will  demand  a  new  Confession.  That  ought  to 
be  the  work  of  the  most  able  and  godly  men  in 
the  Church  for  the  text  few  years.  The  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  is  not  prepared  to  adopt  a  Creed 
framed  *  ‘  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  ’  ’ 

I  trust  that  a  Confession  Cristo- centric  in  its 
character,  thoroughly  Scriptural  and  evangeli¬ 
cal,  retaining  all  that  is  precious  in  the  old 
Confession,  and  discarding  only  what  is 
demonstrably  untrue  to  Scripture,  will  be 
adopted  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  near 
future.  But  contending  for  it,  just  now,  would 
do  no  good,  but  on  the  contrary  might  be  the 
occasion  of  onr  losing  what  the  excellent  Com¬ 
mittee  recommends  that  the  Assembly  and  the 
Presbyteries  should  give  us. 

I  am  sure  that,  with  prudence  on  the  part 
of  those  who  have  been  dissatisfied  with  the 
Confessioo  as  it  is,  and  have  been  advocating 
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a  change,  all  will  go  well  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  General  Assembly.  In  the  meantime  let 
ns  nil  give  ourselves  earnestly  to  the  revival 
of  pure  religion,  so  greatly  needed;  to  the 
Twentieth  Centnry  Movement,  and  to  the  in¬ 
finitely  important  practical  work  of  saving 
sinners  and  all  will  be  well.  Only  those  who 
are  doing  the  will  of  God  can  have  any  clear 
and  correct  view  of  the  doctrines  of  Ohris- 
tianity. 

Best  wishes  for  yonrself  personally,  and  for 
The  Evangelist.  Professor. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Evangelist. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  read  carefnlly  the  three 
symposium  papers  in  yonr  colnmns  upon  the 
Revision  issue.  It  may  seem  nngracions  in  one 
who  is  no  longer  a  member  of  yonr  commnnion 
to  express  an  opinion  upon  this  snbjeot ;  bat 
my  former  brethren  who  remember  my  past 
interest  in  it,  and  the  circamstances  of  my 
withdrawal  on  account  of  it,  will,  I  trust,  ac¬ 
cord  me  this  privilege. 

Dr  DeWitt  is  right  in  saying  that  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Chnrch  is  not  yet  prepared  to  meet 
this  issue  or  to  formulate  a  new  Creed,  bnt  he 
gives  a  strange  reason  for  failure  to  amend  its 
objectionable  statements,  when  he  tells  ns 
that  a  right  doctrine  concerning  God  is  the 
great  question  the  Ohnreh  has  to  meet.  It  is 
jnst  because  the  Ohnreh  bas  grown  into  a 
larger  and  truer  conception  of  God  and  of  his 
relation  to  mankind  that  the  old  doctrine  of 
the  Confession  no  longer  satisfies. 

The  prime  reason  why  the  Cbnroh  is  not 
yet  prepared  to  meet  this  issue  is  that  none 
of  its  leaders  seem  willing  to  go  down  to  the 
seat  of  the  troabl&  They  seek  to  heal  her 
bnrt  slightly.  As  one  of  the  first  movers  in 
this  matter  I  became  convinced  that,  while  the 
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Westmingter  Divines  have  laid  a  most  noble 
fonndation  in  their  doctrine  of  Ood  as  Sov¬ 
ereign  in  this  world-system,  their  view  of  the 
ontcome  of  this  divine  system  is  most  unwor¬ 
thy.  And  therefore  my  effort  was  to  arouse 
the  Ohnrch  to  the  glaring  mistakes  into  which 
the  Reformers  had  been  betrayed  in  their  views 
of  eschatology,  and  especially  in  their  failure 
to  see  that  resurrection  is  an  essentially  re¬ 
demptive  act;  and  therefore,  that  the  provision 
to  restore  to  life  all  who  died  in  Adam  carried 
with  it  some  order  of  blessing  to  even  the  nn- 
just — a  blessing  determined  and  limited  how¬ 
ever  by  the  law  of  all  life,  that  embodiment  is 
always  expressive  of  previous  character.  “To 
every  seed  his  own  body.  ’  ’ 

Under  this  principle  room  is  made  for  both 
the  redemptive  and  retributive  sides  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  teaching,  and  both  are  reconciled.  And 
new  light  is  thrown  upon  the  grand  sweep  of 
God’s  purpose  in  Creation  and  Redemption— 
and  especially  upon  his  purpose  in  election.  If 
“of  his  own  will  begat  be  ns  by  the  word  of 
his  truth  that  we  might  be  a  kind  of  first  fruits 
of  his  creatures,”  it  is  that  we  might  become 
a  seed  of  blessing  for  later  fruits  and  the 
pledge  of  a  coming  harvest.  His  choice  of  a 
“church  of  the  first  born”  must  carry  with  it 
the  promise  and  the  pledge  that  there  are  to  be 
later  born. 

So  long  as  the  leaders  in  the  Revision  move¬ 
ment  decline  to  face  this  issue  and  consent  to 
leave  undisturbed  the  awful  statements  of  the 
Confession,  that  for  the  whole  of  mankind 
except  the  elect  there  is  no  beneficent  purpose 
in  resurrection— only  the  reunion  of  body  to 
a  soul  already  judged  and  damned,  and  that 
the  restored  man  is  raised  to  be  oast  again  into 
hell  “to  suffer  unspet^able  torments  in  body 
and  soul  with  the  devil  and  his  angels  in  hell 
fire  forever,”  so  long  all  the  attempts  to  im 
prove  the  statements  of  the  Confession  which 
lead  on  to  this,  and  to  furnish  us  with  a  doc¬ 
trine  of  God  that  shall  be  in  harmony  with 
this,  must  be  abortive.  L.  C.  Baker. 

Princeton,  N.  J, 


one  of  its  great  resultant  evils  is  indifference, 
positively  stony,  to  all  things  religions. 

Taot,  New  Mexico. — Here  the  cold  has  been 
extreme  and  pupils  ill  clad  and  poorly  fed.  At 
the  Pile  Memorial  school  when  Christmas  is 
celebrated  Romanists  and  Protestants  can  sing 
the  praises  of  Jesus,  writes  Miss  Rowland,  and 
all  hearts  are  filled  with  the  spirit  of  love. 
Some  recitations  may  be  queer  English,  but 
even  the  broken  attempts  of  pupils  to  speak 
the  language  of  their  teacher  sound  sweet  to 
me. 

The  Makeh  Jndtan*.— Notes  of  encouragement 
come  from  Neah  Bay,  Washington.  Miss  Clark 
reports  services  well  attended  by  eager  listeners. 

A  very  old  man  when  ill,  who  bad  not  lost 
faith  in  the  medicine  man,  allowed  seven  holes 
to  be  burned  into  his  bead  that  the  remains  of 
grip  might  escape.  It  will  not  be  strange  if  • 
he  dies.  Illness,  they  think,  is  produced  by 
the  spirit  of  some  malicious  animal,  and  the 
shaman  is  sent  for  to  “tamahnous”  it  out. 

A  Testimony  —John  had  been  very  faithful 
and  Miss  Clark  promised  that  he  might  cut  her 
winter’s  supply  of  wood.  With  joy  he  replied: 
“  You’re  going  to  stay.  I’m  so  glad.  We  need 
you.  I  know  you  think  yon  haven't  done  much 
good,  but  yon  do  not  know  all  yon  have  done. 
This  village  is  not  the  same  as  when  yon  came, 
it  is  a  better  place.  ”  “As  I  learn  these  people 
the  more  pity  I  have  for  them.  Cradled  in 
vice,  with  an  inheritance  of  shame,  drunken¬ 
ness  and  disease,  it  is  a  miracle  when  any  turn 
I  to  the  Light.  Only  the  Almighty  drawing  can 
!  make  them  hate  the  devious  ways  of  sin  and 
,  follow  righteousness.  Many  desire  to  lead  new 
j  lives,  but  they  will  stumble  oft  before  they  get 
!  sure  footing.  Thank  God,  this  is  not  accom¬ 
plished  by  might  or  by  power,  but  through  the 
eternal  Spirit.  ’  ’ 

San  Juan. — Dr.  Grace  Atkins  has  reached 
her  field  in  Puerto  Rico  and  sees  from  ten  to 
twenty  patients  every  day.  After  performing 
a  surgical  operation  she  visited  her  patient  in 
a  native  hut  made  of  bunches  of  palm  leaves 
tied  to  a  frame.  It  was  in  the  little  settle¬ 
ment  near  the  new  church.  One  could  just 
stand  erect  in  the  centre.  Boards  swung  from 
poles  were  the  beds,  one  of  which  the  patient 
occupied.  There  is  a  mile  of  such  shelters. 
The  need  of  a  hospital  seems  already  impera¬ 
tive. 


A  New  Century  Study. — In  a  concise  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Assembly’s  Board  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions,  entitled  Strategic  Points,  the  campaign 
of  the  entire  church  of  whatever  name  is  thus 
mapped  out.  “The  redemption  of  our  country 
stands  four-square. 

1.  “We  face  toward  the  dense  iniquity  of 
great  cities.  Cohorts  of  passion  and  greed,  of 
mammon  and  misery,  must  be  overcome  there, 
lest  their  fatal  force  permeate  the  land.  2. 
“We  face  toward  the  superstitions  and  infidel 
life  of  the  old  world  strong  in  long  inheritance 
there,  and  being  rapidly  transplanted  to  our 
shores.  That  it  may  become  truly  American  it 
must  become  Christian. 

8.  “We  face  toward  the  Pacific  to  meet  there 
the  inrnshing  tides  of  Oriental  influence  to 
meet  and  to  overcome  them  by  the  force  of 
Christian  trnth. 

4.  “We  face  toward  the  South.  There  on 
islands  and  coast  massed  superstition  waits  the 
attack  of  evangelical  trnth— waits  with  hunger 
and  longing.  The  guns  in  Santiago  Harbor 
sounded  forth  a  new  day  and  a  new  destiny 
for  some  of  the  fairest  portions  of  America 
On  that  new  day  let  the  Church  enter— for  that 
new  destiny  to  be  a  shaping  force. 

“Then  this  four-fold  advance  in  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  will  signalize  the  coming  of  the  king¬ 
dom  not  only  at  home,  but  even  to  the  utter¬ 
most  parts  of  the  earth.  ” 

In  Utah. — The  people  of  American  Fork  and 
others  influenced  by  the  Deseret  News,  the  prin- 
cipai  organ  of  the  Mormon  Church,  rose  in 
rebellion  against  compulsory  vaccination  in 
the  schools  when  small  pox  invaded  the  state. 
Petitions  from  various  towns  were  sent  to  the 
Legislature  requiring  that  the  State  Board  of 
Health  should  be  deprived  of  their  power  to 
enforce  this  precaution.  The  bill  passed  by  a 
large  majority,  bnt  the  Governor  restored  the 
law.  These  commotions  have  affected  the 
school  enrollment. 

Will  Christian  friends  unite  in  prayer  with 
Miss  Florence  Taylor  that  each  one  of  her 
pupils  may  be  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  into 
peace  and  joy  with  him? 

A  student  of  the  Mormon  system  notes  that 


your  editorial,  February  21,  The  Reign  of 
Love.  The  thought  in  it  is  the  same  that  has 
been  long  pressing  upon  me.  Christian  Social¬ 
ism,  as  I  understand  it,  means  simply  this,  and 
nothing  more,  an  attempt  to  reorganize  society 
on  this  basis  principle— love — as  taught  by 
Jesus  of  Galilee.  For  society  is  organized, 
through  and  through,  on  the  exactly  opposite 
principle  —  selfishness.  And  the  Christian 
Church  in  the  United  States  upholds  this  anti- 
Christian  system.  In  this  unrighteous  endeavor 
the  Church  is  losing  power,  as  it  ought  to  do. 
This  declining  condition  is  the  “handwriting 
on  the  wall.” 

Bnt  you  go  on  to  say,  “There  is  a  delusion 
that  law  can  reform  the  world.  ”  It  is  not 
claimed  that  law  can  reform,  bnt  it  is  claimed 
that  the  law  should  be  in  harmony  with  the 
reforming  principle — not  opposed  to  it ;  and  by 
law  I  mesm  not  only  legislative  and  constitn- 
tional  enactments,  bnt  civil,  social,  industrial 
and  commercial  customs.  These  are  more 
potent  than  the  written  law. 

Since  then  we  are  in  agreement,  the  question 
arises.  What  are  The  Evangelist  and  its  constit¬ 
uency  prepared  to  do  to  help  bring  into  actual 
fact  this  “reign  of  love,”  first  in  the  Church 
and  then  in  society?  For  as  Professor  Herron 
said  the  other  day,  “Whether  socialism  shall 
come  red  handed  in  anarchy,  or  as  the  white 
dove  of  peace,  ”  depends  largely  on  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Church.  Or  as  President  Stryker 
of  Hamilton  said  some  time  ago,  “Socialism, 
Gk>d’s  kind,  or  the  devil’s,  we  must  choose,  ” 
and  time  is  precious,  for  we  are  making  social 
history  very  fast.  Very  truly  yonrs, 
Pobt»Btbon,  IiiU  J*  O-  O. 
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The  nsaal  Taesday  prayer-meeting  took  the 
form  of  hnmiliation  and  prayer  when  spiritual 
apathy,  Sabbath  desecration  and  other  evils 
which  threaten  the  safety  of  onr  country  were 
deplored.  H.  E.  B. 


"Women’s  Board  of 
I  F oreig'n  Missions 


March  is  the  mouth  now  set  aside  for  prayer 
for  Africa,  and  the  meeting  March  6th  was  a 
delightfnl  one  in  the  mission-rooms.  Mrs. 
Fred  Booth  presided  and  the  attendance  was 
very  large  The  program  relating  to  Africa 
consisted  in  a  brief  map  talk,  in  which  the 
stations  were  pointed  out  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  showing  where  onr  missionaries  are 
located  and  how  the  work  is  spreading  inland 
with  each  new  station.  Miss  Blakeman  men¬ 
tioned  how  the  work  in  the  eastern  part 
started  by  the  Chnrch  Missionary  Society  has 
spread,  beginning  at  Victoria  Nyanza.  Since 
King  Mtesa  asked  for  missionaries  fifteen  years 
ago,  many  chnrches  have  been  bnilt  and  thon 
sands  of  converts  have  been  received  into  the 
chnrch.  Mrs.  Sobanfiler  gave  a  suggestive 
talk  abont  books  She  said  that  a  good  idea  of 
that  country  of  Mtesa  oonld  be  gleaned  by 
reading  such  books  as  Bishop  Hannington’s 
Life,  and  Mackay  of  Uganda,  and  that  the 
story  of  Livingstonia  too  has  lately  been  bean- 
tifally  told  as  well  as  revived  in  the  reprinting 
of  the  history  of  this  mission.  It  was  started 
in  memory  of  the  great  explorer  and  mission¬ 
ary  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Nyassa  and  has  been 
kept  free  from  the  inroads  and  vices  of  the 
white  traders  that  have  been  the  bane  of  other 
missions.  Then  the  prayer  offered  by  Miss 
Ellen  Parsons  brought  before  the  Lord  all  the 
many  needs  of  onr  own  mission  in  Africa,  and 
praise  for  the  good  accomplished  and  the  en- 
oonragement  in  the  inquiry  classes  and  signs  of 
awakening  in  all  the  stations.  The  splendid 
veteran  missionaries.  Dr.  Nassau,  and  his 
sister  who  returns  this  spring,  Mrs.  Ogden, 
Mrs.  Rentlinger  and  Mrs.  De  Heer,  who  still 
hold  the  fort,  and  the  force  of  yonng  men  and 
w  omen  who  have  gone  ont  in  late  years  and  in 
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spite  of  fever  and  hardships  are  pushing  the 
work,  are  worthy  of  all  honor. 

Some  very  interesting  items  from  Ohina  were 
given,  Mrs.  Halsey  Wood  reading  the  action 
regarding  the  native  Christians  who  recanted 
during  the  time  of  persecntion,  and  Miss 
Blakeman  reading  from  the  notes  of  one  daring 
the  Peking  siege  the  helpfnl  Bible  texts  that 
came  with  snch  peculiar  appropriateness  as 
they  were  read  for  each  day  from  the  little 
book,  Daily  Light  on  the  Daily  Path. 

The  remainder  of  the  time  was  occupied  most 
acceptably  by  Dr.  Deuman,  who  told  the  story 
of  the  missionary  progress  in  Laos,  where  he 
has  spent  the  last  seven  years.  The  first  thing 
you  would  notice  or  at  least  I  wonld,  he  said, 
for  I  am  a  physician,  is  the  five  dispensaries 
and  hospitals  scattered  through  the  land.  Not 
every  one  who  comes  to  be  healed  becomes 
converted,  bnt  we  do  teach  the  Bible  and  many 
of  onr  patients  learn  to  know  Christ  and  carry 
the  nevi  s  home  Then  we  have  the  beginnings 
of  a  Bible  and  a  literature,  only  the  begin¬ 
nings  for  in  the  busy  lives  of  the  missionaries 
only  seven  of  the  sixty -six  Books  of  the  Bible 
have  been  translated,  but  these  are  greatly 
valued,  and  in  time  there  will  be  more.  Other 
books  have  been  translated,  and  there  is  need 
of  them  for  the  instmction  of  this  simple  peo¬ 
ple,  for  they  still  believe  the  earth  is  flat,  and 
the  sun  moves  around  ns,  and  when  we  say  we 
came  from  the  other  side  of  the  world  they 
wonder  bow  we  climbed  over  the  edge  I  Every 
little  bit  we  teach  them  acts  as  a  wedge  for 
the  entering  in  of  broader  knowledge. 

There  are  2,500  native  Christians,  bnt  yon 
want  to  know  of  quality  rather  than  quantity. 
We  aim  not  only  to  convert  but  to  start  a  self- 
supporting,  self-propagating  and  self  -governing 
church.  The  people  are  still  as  children  and 
call  us  fathers.  No  matter  how  yonng  we  feel, 
the  physician  is  "the  nonrishing  father"  and 
the  preacher  the  "teaching  father"  to  them. 
But  seven  years  ago  the  fifteen  evangelists 
were  supported  by  the  Board  here,  and  the 
people  did  almost  nothing  for  themselves. 
Now  they  give  much  to  the  medical  work,  to 
the  school  work,  all  of  the  chnrches  are  self- 
supporting,  and  they  pay  the  salaries  of  all  the 
native  evangelists. 

Four  years  ago  the  little  station  of  Chenng 
Hai  was  started,  just  two  missionary  families 
going  np  there  to  carry  on  the  work  which 
seemed  to  promise  growth.  There  were  three 
Christian  households,  now  there  are  twenty- 
five.  Their  little  bamboo  chapel  was  destroyed 
by  a  tornado.  They  did  not  appeal  to  the 
Board  in  America  to  rebuild,  but  the  twenty- 
five  families  gathered  and  apportioned  the 
number  of  bricks  each  wonld  have  to  supply, 
they  gathered  the  timber  and  were  about  to 
build  the  cbapel,  but  the  officials  put  a  stop  to 
it,  being  unwilling  that  snch  a  thing  should 
be  inside  the  city  walls.  Besides  the  work, 
each  family  gave  five  rupees,  certainly  in  value 
of  food  and  raiment  equal  to  |26  to  us.  Besides 
this  they  support  a  missionary,  giving  fifteen 
rupees  a  month,  the  full  support  of  a  native 
helper  preachiuR  Id  another  village  where  now 
thirty  people  are  awaiting  baptism.  Mission¬ 
aries  have  been  sent  np  into  China  supported 
by  the  Laos  ohnrch.  A  strange  messenger 
came  down  from  the  north  with  a  notched 
stick,  the  letter  of  a  people  with  no  written 
language,  asking  for  a  missionary.  Dr.  Mo- 
GKvary  bad  explored  this  region  and  a  mis¬ 
sionary  would  have  been  sent  bnt  for  the 
objection  of  the  French  officials.  There  was 
no  stipnlatioD,  however,  against  a  native,  so 
the  Lakawn  church  sent  and  nndertook  the 
support  of  one,  to  the  fifty  who  had  sent  the 
message 

In  1899  the  Laos  church  members  contributed 
one  rupee  per  member.  The  Presbyterian 
Church  is  wholly  responsible  for  this  work 
among  the  Laos.  No  other  denomination  is 
at  work  there;  if  we  fail,  who  will  do  it?  Yet 
for  ten  5  ears  we  have  been  asking  for  another 
physician,  and  for  three  years  we  have  been 
wanting  the  men  and  money  to  push  the  work 
farther  North. 

A  request  from  the  Home  Board  was  read, 
asking  all  to  join  in  making  next  Sunday  a 
day  of  private  prayer  for  greater  spirituality 
the  yearning  for  sonls.  $.  B.  D. 


The 
last  thin^ 
the  19th 
said  to 
the  20th 
Century- 

Uneeda 

Biscuit 

The  greatest  message  of 
goodness  that  ever  came  from 
one  century  to  another.  Al¬ 
ways  fre.sh,.  always  crisp,  al¬ 
ways  good,  always  healthful. 
Suitable  to  sen  e  at  any  meal. 
Welcome  on  every  occasion. 
Sold  everywhere. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY. 


CKurcK  Music 


MUSIC  IN  ENGUlSU  CHURCHES. 

The  vexed  question  of  mnsio  in  the  ohurofaes 
in  England  seems  to  be  obtaining  strength  from 
its  bearing  upon  the  future  of  some  of  the 
denominations.  It  comes  with  something  of  a 
shook  to  Americans  to  know  that  in  the  great 
Metropolitan  Tabernacle  in  London  no  instru¬ 
mental  mnsio  is  allowed.  And  this  state  of 
affairs  exists  becanse  of  the  persisting  belief  in 
the  connection  between  mnsio  and  the  Evil 
One.  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  church  is  not  the  only 
one  in  this  regard,  and  so  serions  is  the  feeling 
that  it  is  not  an  unlikely  thing  for  the  qnes- 
tion  of  music  and  no-mnsic  to  become  a  divid¬ 
ing  cry  soon.  A  writer  in  a  London  paper 
declares  that  "the  future  of  the  denomination 
will  be  largely  affected  by  its  attitude  on  this 
question  and,  indeed,  to  art  generally.  At 
present  some  Baptists  appear  far  too  matter  of 
fact  to  take  mnoh  notice  of  art  in  any  form, 
except  possibly  to  view  it  with  snspioion.  ’  ’ 

Ohnrch  choirs  in  America  may  take  courage 
from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Robert  Jones  of 
Llandudno,  Wales,  has  been  singing  in  one 


^  For  Special  Occasions 

.  your  silverware  should  be 

as  dainty  as  possible; 
for  general  use,  as 
*  ”  serviceable  as 

possible. 

J^ogers  Bros.’^^^ 

comblnestbetwo.Cata-  _ 

logue  B  on  request.  ■■ 

iMTSBlfATIOHAL  SlLTBS  Co.. 

SuocetRor  to 

UXBIDEM  BBITAMNIA  Oa, 

Meriden,  Conn. 
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THE  EVANGELIST’S  BUREAU  OF  RESORT-TRAVEL 

Will  furnish  trustworthj*  information  relating  to  American  health  and  pleasure  resorts,  their 
hotels,  rates,  etc.,  and  the  best  routes  by  which  such  resorts  are  reached.  There  is  no  charge 
for  this  service,  but  each  inquiry  should  be  accompanied  by  ten  cents  in  postage  and  ad¬ 
dressed  to  EVANGELIST’S  BUREAU  OF  RESORT-TRAVEL. 
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church  for  seventy-two  years.  He  is  eighty 
years  old  and  still  occnpies  his  post. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  issne  an 
Eastertide  Choral  Service,  which  must  surely 
prove  useful  to  many  churches.  It  contains  an 
organ  prelude,  Choral  Introit  and  Response, 
between  which  and  a  Children's  Hosanna  are 
the  words  of  salutation  from  Numbers  VI.  24- 
26,  to  be  spoken  by  the  Leader.  After  this  fol¬ 
low  in  alternate  order  appropriate  Scripture 
readings  and  hymns  chosen  from  the  very  best 
the  hymnology  of  the  English  language  affords. 

EASTER  MUSIC 

J.  Fischer  &  Brother:  Come  Let  Us  Slnx;  Reginald 
Barrett— The  Prince  of  Peace  Is  King;  Victor  Hammerel 
60  cents  each. 


XKe  McAll  Mission 


S.  B.  Rossiter,  D.D. 

THE  EIGHTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  American  McAll  Association  will  meet 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  May  1  and  2,  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  in  the  Church  of  the  Covenant, 
Connecticut  avenue,  N  and  Eighteenth  streets. 

On  Wednesday  evening  the  public  sevrice  will 
be  addressed  by  tbi  Rev.  Floyd  Tomkins  D.D., 
rector  of  Holy  Trinity,  Philadelphia,  and  the 
Rev.  S.  B.  Rossiter  D.D.,  our  Representative 
Secretary.  During  the  day  sessions  we  shall 
receive  messages  from  those  who  have  recently 
visited  the  Mission  or  have  worked  there.  The 
Washington  Auxiliary  extends  a  cordial  invita¬ 
tion  to  sister  Auxiliaries  to  send  delegates,  for 
whom  hospitality  will  be  provided.  The  Board 
affectionately  urges  that  each  Auxiliary  make 
special  effort  to  be  represented  by  delegates, 
from  one  to  five  in  number.  What  better  time 
to  make  the  experiment  of  sending  two  or  more 
delegates,  if  this  has  not  been  your  custom,  and 
see  if  the  results  will  not  justify  the  extra 
effort  and  self-denial !  At  this  charming  season 
of  the  year  could  any  place  be  more  attractive 
thau  Washington  for  our  annual  meeting? 

In  order  that  we  may  learn  to  know  each 
other  and  that  our  patriotism  may  be  re-kin- 
dled,  we  propose  a  trip  to  Mount  Vernon  on 
Friday  morning.  May  3,  returning  to  Washing¬ 
ton  by  2  o’clock.  The  cost  of  the  round  trip 
by  trolley,  including  admission  to  the  grounds 
and  mansion,  is  seventy-five  cents.  The  new 
Congressional  Library  can  be  visited  after  the 
meetings  and  Thursday  evening. 

Send  names  of  delegates  to  Mrs.  F.  V. 
Walker,  1526  Corcoran  street,  Washington, 
chairman  of  the  Entertainment  Committee- 
Provide  your  delegates  with  a  written  concise 
report  not  more  than  two  minutes  long,  of  what 
has  been  accompliished  and  the  method  by 
which  it  was  done. 

Please  send  one  or  more  pertinent  questions 
of  information  concerning  the  Mission  work, 
or  conduct  of  work  in  this  country,  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  by  the  middle  of  April. 

Mrs.  George  E.  Martin,  Philadelphia, 

Miss  Margaret  Duncan,  New  York  City, 
Mlss  Alma  J.  Noble,  Buffalo, 

Committee  for  Annual  Meeting. 

1710  Chestnut  Street,  March  1.5, 1901. 


COUrOKTAGE  FOK  FOREIGNERS. 

The  Young  Men’s  Bible  Society  of  Allegheny 
County,  Pennsylvania,  in  fourteen  months  be¬ 
ginning  January,  1900,  employed  one  French, 
two  Italian  and  six  Slavonic  colporteurs  in 
Western  Pennsylvania.  These  men  sold  more 
than  a  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  Scriptures, 
mostly  Slavonic.  Sncb  sales  probably  surpass 


those  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia  and 
Chicago  combined.  Perhaps  no  country  in  the 
world  has  such  a  sad  lack  of  system  in  colport- 
age  as  the  United  States.  Beyond  the  seas,  the 
American  Bible  Society  has  abobnt  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  colporteurs,  but  not  one  among 
foreigners  in  this  land.  Multitudes  of  foreign¬ 
ers  are  in  the  bounds  of  such  Presbyteries  as 
New  York,  Lackawanna,  Philadelphia,  Balti¬ 
more,  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Omaha,  St. 
Louis  and  others.  Could  not  some  of  these 
Presbyteries  support  colporteurs? 

CUBAN  ORANGE  GROYFS  ON  THE  INSTALL- 
MENT  PLAN. 

The  most  lucrative  crop  that  cem  be  grown 
next  to  Cuban  tobacco,  is  the  pineapple,  results 
depending  on  management  and  location. 

Fancy  large  sells  from  25  cents  to  76  cents 
each  (inquire  of  any  fruit  dealer),  each  plant 
bears  one  fruit  annually  and  matures  one  year 
from  planting. 

We  plant  500  to  the  quarter  acre  and  fifteen 
orange  trees. 

A  high  annual  dividend  on  the  price  asked, 
viz.  $250,  can  be  derived  from  the  pineapples, 
exclusive  of  oranges. 

Even  at  six  cents  each  they  show  a  good 
profit,  but  it  is  to  our  interest  of  course  to 
raise  the  choice  kinds,  as  we  retain  one- third 
of  the  proceeds  for  management. 

The  lands  offered  are  the  best  located  on  the 
Island,  within  seven  miles  of  Matanzas,  and  a 
few  minutes’  walk  of  Railroad  stations. 

Each  lot  fronts  66  feet  on  a  street  and  every 
street  will  be  planted  to  either  Date,  Cocoannt, 
Royal  or  other  Palms. 

Prominent  New  York  bankers  have  inv  sted 
in  these  lots.  Our  aim  is  to  make  this  prop¬ 
erty  the  most  valuable  of  its  kind  in  Cuba,  as 
to  crops,  and  at  the  same  time  establish  winter 
resorts. 

Our  General  Manager,  Mr.  Strack,  had 
twelve  years’  experience  as  an  orange  grower 
at  De  Land,  Florida,  and  planted  the  ornamen¬ 
tal  trees  on  the  Boulevard  at  that  place  in  1882, 
and  owned  the  grove  now  occupied  by  the  Stet- 
gon  University. 

These  lots  are  offered  at  $250,  on  installments 
of  $10  per  month  for  the  first  year  and  $5  per 
month  thereafter  till  paid.  We  furnish  plants, 
trees,  cultivation,  fencing,  etc  ,  pay  the  taxes 
and  take  full  charge  for  one-third  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds.  Subscription  blanks  furnished  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

The  fullest  inquiry  is  asked  and  desired  from 
the  mercantile  agencies,  or  any  bank  or  mer¬ 
cantile  house. 

Strack  Plautation  Co.  (incorporated).  No.  16 
Broad  St.,  N.  Y. 


UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

Parties  limited  to  twenty  persons,  in  charge  of  the 
ablest  nniversl^  lecturers.  General  tours  for  all  cul¬ 
tured  people.  Special  tours  for  those  having  special 
interests. 

MUSIC  AND  ART  TOUR. 

Party  sails  June  19th  in  charge  of  one  of  the  ablest 
lecturers  on  music  in  the  United  States,  visiting  Eng¬ 
land.  Paris,  the  Rhine.  Switzerland,  Milan,  Venice. 
Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  and  the  Eastern  German  cities. 

THE  BAYREUTH  FESTIVAL 

(including  the  whole  cyclns  given  this  year),  the  Homan 
Catholic  Mass  in  the  chief  cities  of  Europe,  numerous 
concerts  and  operas,  and 

THE  THREE  CHOIRS  FESTIVAL 

held  this  year  in  Gloucester,  England,  will  be  among 
the  attractions  of  the  trip. 

Bureau  of  University  Travel,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


EUROPE  $250  UPWARD 

90  Tours,  June  1st  to  August  17th.  escorted,  including 
all  expenses.  All  of  Europe  Tour,  $430.  First  Medlter- 
ranean  Tour,  including  Greece,  Italy  and  Continent, 
sails  June  13th.  Special  MwUterra  ean  Tour,  July  3d. 
Baker  &  Gibson,  W  Nassau,  New  York. 


Coaching  Days  In  England  and  Tours  to  Norway 
Sweden,  Denmark.  (Gotland,  Ireland,  the  Rhine,  Switz¬ 
erland  and  Itaiy.  Eighth  Season.  Four  Summer  Tours. 
Starting  June  a7th,  and  July  10th.  Write  for  circulars 
to  Honeymaii’s  Private  Tours.  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


UNIQUE  EUROPEAN  TOURS, 

Out  of  the  beaten  track.  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun. 
Rnssia,  Spain,  Art  and  Cathedral  Tour.  Music  Tour. 


circulars,  stating  preference.  Rev.  R.  W  Beers, 

First  Presbyterian  Church,  Waterford.  N.  Y. 


PAN-AMERIGAN  EXPOSITION 
THE  ELITE  INFORMATION  BUREAU. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  CAMERON,  Manager. 

30S  West  Utica  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

First-class  rooms  furnished  to  Pan-Amerlcsn  visitors 
in  the  homes  of  the  Elmwood  district,  the  best  res'dent 
part  of  Buffalo,  and  accessible  to  the  grounds,  at  moder¬ 
ate  prices.  Correspondence  solicited.  References,  Rev. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 

FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 
Write  for  Prices  and  Free  Samples. 

ii6  MICHIOAX  SnTRKET 
VIILWATJKEK,  WIB. 


CREST  VIEW  SANATORIUM 

Greenwich,  Ct.  For  health,  rest  and  recreation  ;  nome 
comfortt.  H.  M,  HITCHCOCK.  M.  D. 


PINE  TREE  INN 

Lakehurst,  New  Jersey 
ALBERT  A.  LE  ROY 

Proprietor 
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The  Walter  Sanitarium 

WALTERS  PARK,  PA. 

Formerly  Wernersville  Sanitarium. 

Now  has  Its  own  Post  Office. 

Address  ROB’T  WALTER,  M.D.. 

Walters  Park,  Pa. 


ROGERS  HALL  SCHOOL 

For  girls  of  all  ages.  Endowed. 

Mrs.  P.  UNffEKIIILL,  M.A.,  Prln.,  Lowell,  Mass 


WHY  NOT  LEARN  TO  DRAW? 


■  ■  SALARY 

Only  spare  moments  needed. 
Send  for  descriptive  catalogue 

Illustrating  taught  by  corres- 
^ _ _ ^  pondence. 

OHIO  SCHOOL  OF  ILLUSTRATING 

ATWATER  BLD(5.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 
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ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

PeiMonal  and  News  Items. 

The  Berlin  Academy  of  Science  has  awarded 
the  Helmholtz  medal  to  Sir  George  Gabriel 
Stokes  of  Cambridge  University.  Sir  George 
is  the  third  person  to  have  that  distinction, 
the  other  two  being  Lord  Kelvin  and  Professor 
Virchow. 

Miss  Rath  Mason,  daughter  of  Senator  W.  E. 
Mason,  will  receive  the  degree  of  LL.B.  from 
the  National  University  Law  College  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  at  the  Commencement  this  coming 
June.  She  expects  to  become  a  partner  with 
her  father  in  Chicago. 

In  Norway  girls  are  ineligible  for  matrimony 
until  they  have  earned  certificates  for  profi¬ 
ciency  in  knitting,  baking  and  spinning. 

In  Waldeck  there  is  a  law  that  no  license  to 
marry  will  be  granted  to  any  individnal  who 
has  the  habit  of  overdrinking,  and  once  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  habit,  an  inebriate  must  produce 
sufiQcient  proof  of  reformation  to  warrant  his 
receiving  the  license  at  any  futnre  time. 

In  Berlin  sign  painting  is  added  to  the  list 
of  trades  practiced  by  women.  Women  sign 
painters  undergo  a  regular  apprenticeship, 
which  includes  gymnastic  training,  so  that 
they  may  not  lose  their  nerve  when  standing 
on  a  ladder  or  scafFolding.  They  wear  the  gray 
linen  frock  and  cap  which  are  the  house  paint¬ 
er’s  badge,  as  well  as  his  defense  against  paint. 

Apparently  meaningless  terms  are  often 
found  on  the  menus  of  to-day,  and  it  may  be  a 
suprrise  to  many  to  learn  that  some  of  the 
most  familiar  dishes  were  named  for  women 
famous  for  their  cookery,  as  well  as  for  their 
positions  in  life.  The  Princess  of  Soubise  in¬ 
vented  the  soup,  d  la  Soubise,  now  called  after 
her,  while  the  Princess  of  Conde  gave  her 
name  to  a  particular  mode  of  serving  a  breast 
of  mutton ;  the  Duchess  of  Mailly,  vying  with 
her,  invented  a  special  way  of  dressing  a  leg 
of  the  same  animal.  Louise  de  la  Yallierewas 
an  adept  in  the  culinary  art,  and  Mme  de 
Maintenon,  learned  as  she  was,  would  prepare 
dishes  for  her  royal  master. 


ACROSS  THE  SEA. 

The  Bombay  Division  of  the  Woman’s  Tem¬ 
perance  Union  met  at  Poona,  January  16  and 
17.  The  sessions  were  marked  by  an  earnest 
spirit.  The  business  meetings  commenced  with 
an  address  by  the  President,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Stephens  of  Bombay,  in  which  she  spake  of  the 
sad  increase  of  intemperance  among  the  natives 
of  India,  especially  with  regard  to  the  women. 
She  said  “they  seem  to  be  losing  their  sense  of 
shame,  and  are  to  be  seen  crowding  the  drink- 


ir  you  Feel  Depressed 
Use  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  W.  K.  Pitman,  Lynchburg,  Va.,  says;  “I 
have  used  it  in  nervous  depression  and  dyspeptic 
troubles,  with  good  result.” 


BURNHAM’S 
CLAM  BOUILLON: 

A  peerless  food  whether  for  the  sick  roouk- 
or  the  table.  At  all  leading  grocers. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

in  every  city,  town  or  village.  No  special 
experience  is  required.  The  Cosmopolitan,  is 
starting  out  for  the  fall  subscription  season  of 
1900,  is  prepared  to  pay  handsom^y  for  work 
Arrangements  are  being  made  to  give  every  pos 
Bible  aid  to  agents,  and  any  person  with  a  little 
perseverance  can  largely  increase  his  income  by 
this  work,  even  if  spare  moments  only  are 
utilized.  Write  to-day  for  Special  Pall  Offer. 
Address. 

THE  COSMOPOUTAH  MAGAZINE, 

Agents'Department,  Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.  T, 


shops  along  with  men.  “  She  also  deprecated 
the  effect  this  increase  of  inteipperanoe  would 
be  likely  to  produce  on  the  future  of  the  native 
Church,  and  called  npon  the  members  to  aronse 
themselves  in  order  to  meet  the  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  needs.  The  reports  from  the  Secre¬ 
taries  and  heads  of  departments  were  enconrag- 
ng  and  interesting  Under  the  head  of  Social 
Parity  some  truly  startling  statements  were 
made  concerning  the  moral  condition  of  Bom¬ 
bay,  and  the  awful  dangers  to  which  yonng 
girls,  native  and  European,  are  exposed  With 
regard  to  this  much  was  said,  but  immense 
difficulty  surrounds  any  practical  work.  A 
resolntion  was  sent  to  the  railway  anthorities 
asking  that  a  Enropean  Women’s  compartment 
might  be  arranged  for  on  every  train,  and  the 
desirability  of  establishing  a  Vigilance  Com¬ 
mittee  was  also  discussed.  On  Wednesday 
evening  a  pnblio  reception  was  held  at  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  rooms. 
Mrs.  Stephens  presided,  the  meeting  was  well 
attended,  and  there  was  effective  speaking. 

HOURS  FOR  STORE  KMPLOTEES. 

It  is  somewhat  of  a  snrprise  to  the  average 
American  to  discover  that  in  one  respect  at 
least,  store  conditions  are  better  here  than  in 
England.  The  religious  press  of  London  is 
again  appealing  to  the  Christian  pnblio  to  re¬ 
frain  from  making  a  practice  of  pnrchasing 
goods  after  6  o’clock  at  night.  It  is  stated  that 
the  great  majority  of  shops  in  London  never 
close  before  8  or  9  o’clock,  and  some  keep  open 
mnoh  later  than  this.  Naturally  the  shop 
keepers  keep  open  because  their  trade  warrants 
them  in  so  doing,  bnt  it  seems  perfectly  possi¬ 
ble  to  re-arrange  the  shopping  hours  so  as  to 
suit  the  well-being  of  the  thonsands  of  assist¬ 
ants  who  under  the  present  conditions  never 
have  a  week-night  at  home. 


THE  “  OLD  LADIES’  1ID.HE.” 

A  charming  reception  was  given  last  Satur¬ 
day  by  the  managers  of  the  Home  at  Amster¬ 
dam  avenne  and  One  Hundred  and  Fourth 
street.  Everything  conspired  to  give  a  most 
home-like  impression  of  an  institution  in 
which  many  refined  women  find  a  home.  The 
managers  were  present  to  show  the  visitors 
from  the  pleasant  parlor  with  its  garden  out¬ 
look  to  the  cheerful  infirmary  and  around  to 
various  rooms,  where  the  residents  seemed  most 
happy  to  receive  them.  The  longest  in  resi¬ 
dence  has  been  nineteen  years  in  her  snnny 
room  on  the  parlor  fioor,  full  of  her  treasnres 
and  keepsakes,  for  each  lady  has  her  own  room, 
comfortable,  well  lighted  and  with  a  large 
closet.  A  few  corner  doable  rooms  are  occu¬ 
pied  by  mother  and  daughter,  or  two  sisters, 
the  age  of  admittance  allowing  this— sixty 
years,  but  seventy  is  the  average  age  of  those 
who  enter. 

The  Home  was  incorporated  March  10,  1815, 
under  the  remarkable  name  of  An  Association 
for  the  Belief  of  Respectable,  Aged,  Indigent 
Females  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  its  existence,  the  So¬ 
ciety  maintained  no  “Home,”  but  oared  for 
worthy  women  who  were  over  sixty  years  of 
age  and  who  had  no  one  on  whom  they  conld 
depend  for  support  and  whose  income  from 
their  own  efforts  was  not  sufficient  for  their 
maintenance.  This  outside  work,  instituted 
at  the  beginning,  has  been  continnonsly  carried 
on  to  the  present  day  and  the  number  outside 
receiving  help  now  exceeds  a  hnndred. 

The  Home  was  established  some  years  after 
the  foundation  of  the  Society  and  the  first  buil¬ 
ding  was  erected  on  land  given  for  the  purpose 
by  the  Stnyvesant  estate  in  East  Twentieth 
street.  About  twenty  years  ago  the  old  quar¬ 
ters  proving  inadequate,  the  present  Home  was 
built  and  now  shelters  abont  ninety  women. 
The  present  bnilding  is  now  too  small.  A  long 
list  of  accepted  applicants  are  waiting  for  ad¬ 
mission.  It  is  greatly  desired  that  an  addition 
shonld  be  made  to  the  main  building,  and  the 
managers  appeal  to  the  generons  pnblio  to 
help  them  care  for  the  aged  and  infirm. 


INVESTMENTS 

No  class  of  securities 
has  been  less  subject  to 
depreciation  than  real  es¬ 
tate  mortgages.  They  are 
the  safest  and  most  reli¬ 
able  of  any  class  of  invest¬ 
ments. 

For  more  than  twenty- 
one  years  we  have  sold 
our  carefully  selected  real 
estate  first  mortgages  to 
a  great  number  of  inves¬ 
tors  without  loss  to  a 
single  one. 

We  now  offer  a  choice 
selection  of  first  mort¬ 
gages  from  the  rich  black- 
waxy  belt  of  Texas  and 
contiguous  Territory  of 
Oklahoma,  guaranteeing 

6%  INTEREST 

Our  pamphlet  and  list 
of  loans  furnish  full  de¬ 
scriptive  particulars  and 
will  be  sent  for  the  asking. 

THE  BUNNELL  &  ENO  INV.  CO. 

Bullitt  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Address  Home  Office,  or 

SIDNEY  E.  MORSE.  1st  Vlce.Freet., 

140  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 
ZEBULON  RUDD,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

C.  S.  HUTCHINSON,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

M.  S.  WAY,  West  Chester,  Fa. 


Readers  of  David  Copperfield  will  recall  the 
hard  lot  of  Mr.  Mell,  the  under  master  in 
Salem  House  school.  It  seems  that  the  woes 
of  this  useful  and  necessary  profession  were  not 
lightened  when  Dickens  sent  Mr.  Mell  to 
Australia.  The  assistant  masters  of  the  pnblio 
schools  of  England  have  recently  formed  an 
association  in  an  attempt  to  secure  justice. 
They  claim  that  they  are  treated  as  Uitlanders, 
although  nine  tenths  of  the  work  is  put  on 
them.  Chill  pennry  and  a  poverty  stricken  old 
age  are  still  the  prospects  of  many  men  of  good 
talents.  It  seems  rather  strange  that  with  all 
the  advance  in  ednoational  methods  in  the  past 
I  few  decades  such  an  unfortunate  state  of  affairs 
shonld  still  exist. 


State  OF  Ohio,  City  of  Toledo,  I 
Lucas  County  ) 

Frank  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  he  Is  the  senior 
partner  of  the  firm  of  J.  F.  Cheney  &  Co.,  doing  bnsi- 
nees  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  County  acd  State  aforesaid, 
and  that  the  said  Arm  will  pay  tne  snm  of  ONE  HUN¬ 
DRED  DOLLARS  for  each  and  every  case  of  Catarrh 
that  cannot  be  cured  by  the  use  of  Hall’s  Catarrh 
Cure. 

FRANK  J.  CHENY. 


Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  In  my  presence 
this  6th  day  of  December,  D.  1^. 

IsB^}  A.  W.  GLEASON. 

'  — ’  Niitary  Public. 

Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally  and  acts  directly 
on  the  blood  and  mncous  surfaces  of  the  system.  Send 
for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  <&  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
E^Sold  by  Druggists,  7Sc. 

Hall’s  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


iTures  Where  all  ErstfA¥sr” 


I  Beet  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  Good. 
_ J  In  time.  Sold  I>t  druggists. 
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Ministers  and 
CKurcKes 

NEW  YORK. 

Buffalo. — On  Sunday,  March  3,  the  Ohnrch 
of  the  Covenant  was  encouraged  by  the  addi 
tlon  of  ten  new  members,  eight  upon  confession 
of  faith.  During  this  first  year  of  the  present 
pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Alfred  T.  Vail,  twenty- 
four  have  united  with  the  church.  The  church 
is  in  sore  need  of  a  new  church  edifice,  and 
the  congregation  have  recently  united  upon  a 
suitable  lot  and  hope  to  rise  and  build  soon. 
To  help  on  this  good  enterprise,  a  number  of 
families  of  the  church  will  avail  themselves  of 
the  near-by  influx  of  Pan-American  guests, 
being  only  about  a  mile  from  the  grounds. 
Any  thus  desiring  accommodations  at  medium 
class  rates  may  do  well  to  address  the  pastor 
at  29  Otis  Place,  who  is  Secretary  of  their 
guest  association. 

Plattsburgh. — The  twenty-first  anniversary 
of  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Gamble  D. 
D.  over  the  First  Presbyterian  OhnroL  of 
Plattsburgh  was  marked  by  appropriate  ser¬ 
vices  on  the  first  Sunday  evening  of  March. 
Addresses  were  given  by  E.  0.  Everest,  James 
Eckersley  and  Judge  W.  O.  Watson,  and  by  the 
pastor.  Dr.  Gamble  is  the  thirteenth  in  a 
worthy  line  of  pastors,  and  his  term  of  service 
has  been  longer  than  that  of  any  of  his  twelve 
predecessors.  The  first  pastor,  the  Rev.  Fred¬ 
erick  Halsey,  served  that  i^ople  1795-1812,  be¬ 
ing  next  in  length  of  service.  Dr.  Edwin  A. 
Bnlkley,  long  of  Rutherford,  N.  J.,  comes 
next,  serving  from  1868  into  1878. 

Accessions. —Sixteen  members  were  received 
Into  the  Presbyterian  Ohnrch  at  Jasper,  N.  Y., 
March  8,  and  five  into  the  church  at  Hedgea- 
ville  of  which  the  Rev.  Alfred  R.  Crawford  is 
pastor.  S.  W.  P. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Bloomfield. — On  the  first  Sabbath  in  March, 
1900,  the  Rev.  George  Louis  Onrtis  from  the 
Park  Ohnrch  of  Baltimore  began  his  pastorate 
in  the  First  Presbyterian  Ohnrch  of  Bloom¬ 
field,  N.  J.  This  church  is  in  its  one  hundred 
and  sixth  year  and  was  at  that  anniversary  in 
a  very  healthy  condition.  This  past  year  of 
Mr.  Onrtis ’s  work  has  been  a  quiet  one  in  the 
church  history,  but  marked  by  a  growing  ear¬ 
nestness  and  interest  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
The  power  of  our  pastor’s  thoroughly  conse¬ 
crated  life  and  his  wonderfully  helpful  sermons 
has  been  constantly  felt.  On  the  first  Sabbath 
in  January,  Mr.  Onrtis  received  into  church 
fellowship  forty -two  persons,  thirteen  by  letter 
and  twenty-nine  on  confession  of  their  faith. 
There  had  been  no  special  services  nor  extraor 
dinary  effort,  it  was  just  the  natural  ordinary 
growth  of  an  awakened  people.  As  Mr.  Onrtis 
had  planned  taking  a  trip  to  the  Holy  Land, 
leaving  the  last  of  February,  it  was  suggested 
by  the  session  that  it  might  be  well  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  communion  on  the  last  Sabbath  he 
was  with  us,  and  on  his  simple  invitation  after 
only  an  interval  of  six  weeks,  twenty- three 
more  were  received,  ten  by  letter  and  thirteen 
by  confession,  making  sixty-five  in  all  since 
the  first  of  January.  All  this  without  the 
slightest  excitement  or  pressure  of  any*  kind. 
It  seems  like  a  direct  manifestation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit’s  presence  and  power.  Our  membership 
when  Mr.  Onrtis  came  was  about  660,  now  it 
numbers  640.  F.  O.  M. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago.— On  Sunday,  March  8,  the  First 
Presbyterian  Ohnrch  of  Chicago  received  forty- 
three  accessions,  thirty  of  them  upon  profes¬ 
sion  of  faith.  This  ohnrch  is  enjoying  unusual 
prosperity  under  Dr.  Chichester’s  ministry. 

MICHIGAN. 

Niles  has  lately  received  a  fine  accession 
from  the  baptized  children  of  the  church. 

There  have  been  few  revival  meetings  in  the 
churches  of  Kalamazoo  Presbytery,  but  the 
stated  means  of  grace  seem  to  be  growing  in 
power. 

MISSOURI. 

Tarkie.  —  The  First  Presbyterian  Ohnrch, 
the  Rev.  Duncan  Brown  pastor,  has  received 
eighty-two  new  members  in  the  last  two 
months,  sixty-eight  of  whom  came  in  on  pro¬ 
fession  of  their  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Forty-four  of  these  were  baptized,  many  of 
them  being  from  families  not  before  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  any  congregation.  This  is  part  of 
the  frnit  of  the  union  revival  meetings  held 


here  by  Evangelists  M.  B.  Williams  and  Charles 
Alexander,  resulting  in  over  five  hundred  con¬ 
versions  and  nearly  four  honored  additions  to 
the  Tarkie  churches.  Another  result  is  the 
greatly  increased  attendance  and  interest  at 
the  prayer-meetings.  The  Presbyterian  prayer- 
meeting  has  had  from  fifty  to  seventy- five  pres 
ent  nearly  every  night,  and  twice  nearly  a  hun¬ 
dred.  This  church  has  also  given  over  f  150  for 
Home  and  Foreign  Missions  in  the  last  two 
months,  notwithstanding  the  large  expense  of 
the  meetings.  A  mission  Sabbath-school  has 
also  been  organized  two  miles  in  the  country, 
with  a  membership  of  over  forty,  very  few  of 
whom  were  in  any  Sabbath- school  before,  so 
we  have  every  reason  to  look  for  a  still  further 
harvest.  “So  mightily  grew  the  Word  of  the 
Lord,  and  prevailed.’’ 

Platte  Presbytery. — The  eight  Presbyterian 
Churches  of  Holt  and  Atchison  Counties,  in 
Northwest  Missouri,  have  given  more  than 
|1,60U  to  Home  Missions  in  the  last  seven 
years,  and  have  drawn  less  than  $800  from  the 
Board.  Only  one  of  these  churches  has  over 
two  hundred  members,  and  no  one  of  them  is 
in  a  town  of  over  two  thousand  inhabitants. 
The  same  willingness  to  work  for  self-support, 
and  to  give  for  the  Lord’s  work  in  other  fields 
of  the  same  kind  would  both  strengthen  the 
churches  themselves,  and  enable  our  Home 
Mission  Committees  to  go  out  and  possess  much 
more  land  for  future  harvests.  If  pastors  and 
elders  in  like  fields.  East  or  West,  will  keep 
their  eyes  looking  and  their  hands  working 
(including  the  Lord’s  part  of  their  pocket 
books),  in  the  direction  of  self-support  and 
of  helping  others,  instead  of  looking  at  their 
own  weakness,  and  the  Board’s  help,  they  could 
do  just  as  well  as  the  churches  in  these  two 
counties. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Eureka. — Just  as  this  congregation  and  pas¬ 
tor,  the  Rev.  J.  Cairns  Cram,  were  approach¬ 
ing  the  happy  occasion  of  his  installation,  after 
several  years  of  service  as  their  stated  supply, 
they  are  called  upon  to  mourn  with  him  the 
decease  of  his  wife  in  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
where,  her  health  not  having  been  good  for 
some  time,  she  remained  with  their  children, 
now  adults. 

Forest  City.— The  Rev.  Alexander  Smith 
Thorne  departed  this  life  here,  November  24  of 
pneumonia.  He  had  been  feeble  for  some 
months,  but  continued  as  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  local  paper  up  to  three  weeks  previous. 
He  was  born  in  Butler  County,  Pennsylvania, 
graduated  at  Adalbert  College  and  Western 
Seminary,  licensed  and  ordained  by  Presbytery 
of  Butler  and  served  churches  in  Iowa,  Cincin¬ 
nati  and  other  places  in  Ohio,  also  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Missouri  before  he  came  here.  He 
also  taught  in  Kingston  Academy  and  in  an 
academy  at  Snnbury,  Pa.  For  many  years  he 
had  also  edited  and  published,  preaching  thus 
and  making  his  power  tell  against  intemper¬ 
ance.  For  forty-six  years  he  had  been  an  or¬ 
dained  minister,  having  entered  his  seventy- 
sixth  year  only  eighteen  days  before  his 
decease.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  four  sons. 


F  riction 

is  what  weak.rs 
out  your  clothes- a 
month  of  ordinaLry 
wear  is  less  thnn  one  dose  of 
wash-bonrd  wear.  PEARLINE 
does  awny  with  the  deadly 
w>vsh-board  rubbing — thus  it 
sa-ves  wear,  work,  worry,  and 
money.  Can  you  doubt  it’s 
economy?  Millions  use  PEARL* 
INE — bright  people.  634 


Norway.— Four  members  were  welcomed  by 
this  rural  church,  near  Hurley  and  Parker, 
December  2,  all  adults.  The  Rev.  W.  V. 
Chapin  conducted  the  services,  having  been 
assisted  three  evenings  before  by  the  Synodical 
missionary.  The  house  of  worship  has  also 
been  repaired  and  put  in  comfortable  shape, 
but  now  Mr.  Chapin  has  gone  to  Chicago  for 
rest  and  some  privileges  with  the  Moody  Bible 
Institute,  after  having  been  their  stated  supply 
for  nearly  a  year  and  a  half.  This  church  and 
Harmony  at  Hurley  greatly  need  some  suitable 
minister. 

Wentworth. — Home  Mission  rally  day  here 
was  December  2,  when  the  Synodical  mission¬ 
ary,  Dr.  Carson,  accompanied  the  stated  sup¬ 
ply,  the  Rev.  U.  G.  Lacey,  in  his  accustomed 
Sabbath  round,  presenting  the  cause  here  in  the 
forenoon,  at  Colman,  ten  miles  distant  in  the 
afternoon,  and  at  Bethel,  twelve  miles  further 
in  the  evening.  Good  congregations  were 
present  and  contributed  generously.  The  Syn¬ 
odical  missionary  also  addressed  two  Sabbath- 
schools  and  taught  a  class  in  one.  Hardly  any 
minister  in  the  Synod  works  harder  than  Mr. 
Lacey. 

Wentworth.  — Five  new  members  by  confession 
were  part  of  the  visible  results  of  two  weeks 
of  special  evangelistic  meetings  engaged  in  by 
this  church,  beginning  with  the  Week  of 
Prayer ;  they  are  all  heads  of  families,  save  one 
young  lady.  The  only  outside  human  helper 
was  the  Rev.  Hugh  Robinson  of  Madison,  one 
sermon,  save  doubtless  he  and  others  joined  in 
earnest  prayers.  The  church  is  greatly 
strengthened,  spiritually,  and  encouraged,  as  is 
also  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  U.  G.  Lacey,  who  is 
nearing  the  close  of  his  third  manifestly  fruit¬ 
ful  year.  This  spiritual  blessing  follows  the 
rearing  of  a  comfortable  manse  and  house  of 
worship. 

Hot  Springs. — A  new  member  by  confession 
was  last  month  welcomed  to  this  church,  head 
of  a  household.  The  annual  congregational 
meeting  revealed  improvement  in  the  financial 
record  and  showed  that  the  ladies  of  the  church 
had  during  the  year  raised  for  church  purposes 
two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  dollars.  The 
young  people  contribute  to  both  Home  and 


HOW  MUCH  CAN  I  SAVE?] 

This  is  a  question  that  every  man  should  ask  himself  when  It 
comes  to  a  business  propositioiL  Fur  instaiice,  we  manufacture 
Tehlclen  and  hariienN  and  sell  them  to  you  direct  f>om  our 
factory  at  wholesale  priccti.  On  this  plan  the  saving  to  you  Is 

about  35  per  cent; 

dealer  or  ak'cnt  about  that  much  i 
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a^'cnt  alx  >ut  that  much  more 
than  you  mv  us  for  the  same  quality 
of  go^s.  In  not  this  Item  worth 
Navingl  We  make  178stylcs  of  veiiieles 
and  65  styles  of  harness  and  are  the 
larccHt  mauulacturera  of  vehlelea 
and  harneN*  in  the  world  noIIIbi^o 

^  _  the  eon»umer  excluHi’ciy.  we 

No.  717-Canopy  top  rorroy  with  oil  homer  ‘ '  ‘ 

lamps.  I’rice  complete  with  pole  or  shafts,?,"' 

*75.  same  as  sells  for  *35  more  than  our  price. 

■  "  . . .  ■■  “  designs,  letest  styles  Ac.  Above  all  you  have 

a  guarastM  of  quality  at  a  reaaooable  price.  144«page  lllttstratea  catiriogue  FREE. 
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EXIBARD’S 


ABYSSINIAN  REMEDY 


nr  POWDER,  CIGARETTES,  AlTD  SHEETS  TO  BE  SMOirFU  TR  PTPES  | 

ALLEVIATES  AND  CURES 

CATARRH,  BRONCHITIS,  TIGHTNESS  OF  BREATH 


and  all  Spasmodic  Complaints  of  the  Respiratory  Organs. 
30  Year*  of  Great  Suceet*.  Gold  and  Silver  Medal*. 
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Foreign  Missions.  Several  of  the  old  soldiers 
from  the  Soldier’s  Home  located  here  are  con> 
neoted  with  the  oharoh,  and  the  pastor,  the 
Rev.  B.  F.  Pearson,  takes  his  tarn  with  the 
other  resident  pastors  of  the  city  in  preaching 
at  the  Home  Sabbath  afternoons.  Mr.  Pearson 
is  nearing  the  close  of  his  fourth  year  as  pastor 
of  this  chnrch.  During  this  time  the  church 
work  has  proj^essed,  Its  financial  condition 
improved  and  its  spiritual  tone  strengthened. 
The  Madison  Church  has  a  new  pulpit  of  quar¬ 
tered  oak,  presented  by  Mrs.  Irving  D.  Smith. 
The  Kimball  Church  has  a  new  $150  organ  for 
their  auditorium,  and  Parkston  Church  have  a 
new  metal  bell  in  the  tower  of  their  house  of 
worship.  The  Eureka  congregation  contributed 
forty  dollars  to  relieve  famine  sufferers  in 
India,  to  which  also  the  Kimball  congregation 
gave  a  Christmas  offering. 

Salem. — This  newly  organized  oharoh  has 
an  inviting  field  for  the  right  leader,  and  seems 
eager  to  arise  and  build.  The  Rev.  George  J. 
Timblin  found  himself  compelled  to  return 
East  with  his  family  on  account  of  his 
wife’s  failing  health.  Daring  their  brief  stay 
they  were  much  appreciated.  Where  is  the 
right  man  to  succeed  Mr.  Timblin? 

Parker.— This  large  congregation  recently 
attended  the  installation  of  the  Rev.  David 
Oastler.  The  Synodical  Missionary  presided 
and  preached ;  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Hutchinson 
charged  the  pastor  and  the  Rev.  George 
Williams  D  D.  worthily  charged  the  people. 
The  Sabbath -school  orchestra  helped  charm¬ 
ingly  with  the  music  and  the  ladies  of  the 
congregation  served  refreshments  daring  the 
social  at  the  close.  Tender  reference  was 
made  to  their  former  pastor,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
B.  Bongbton,  who  has  not  yet  sufficiently  re 
covered  to  resume  preaching,  and  is  at  present 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  resident  pastors  of  the 
town  participated  in  the  service.  Mr.  Oastler 
counts  the  ninth  pastorate  in  Southern  Dakota 
Presbytery. 

Porter. —Under  the  lead  of  the  new  pastor, 
six  members  have  already  been  welcomed,  sup 
plying  the  vacancies  of  some  former  members 
who  have  moved  away,  and  in  their  wonted 
quiet  way  this  people  continue  their  beneficent 
work.  They  sent  financial  aid  to  Galveston 
sufferers,  to  the  Children’s  Orphan’s  Home  at 
Sioux  Falls,  in  addition  to  their  regular 
beneficences,  and  by  the  help  of  a  concert  given 
by  their  Sunday  school  orchestra  and  heard  by 
a  crowded  house,  they  have  the  cash  to  buy 
new  hymn  books.  This  congregation  is  among 
the  more  generous  ones  of  Synod,  and  has  one 
member.  Miss  Chase,  in  the  foreign  field  in 
Korea. 

Tyndall.  —This  church  has  secured  the  Rev. 
D.  Y.  Mays  of  Beaver,  Pa. ,  as  supply,  and  he 
has  begun  his  work,  greatly  to  their  encourage¬ 
ment.  The  Bon  Homme  County  Bohemian 
Church,  seven  miles  east  of  here  among  thrifty 
farmers,  are  building  for  the  minister,  the  Rev. 
John  Linka,  a  comfortable  parsonage  upon  the 
forty  acres  of  land  they  recently  purchased, 
and  to  comfortably  house  the  twin  babes  who 
recently  came  to  join  the  other  three  children 
of  the  manse.  Mr.  Linka  has  also  another 
mission  appointment  over  twenty  miles  distant. 


Chairmen  and  Pulpit  Supply  Committees  are 
respectfully  informed  that  the  pulpit  services 
of  the  Rev.  Carlos  Martyn,  D.  D. ,  can  be  secured 
at  short  notice  and  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 
Addhess  him  at  114  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


PRESBYTERIES. 

Binghamton  Presbytery  will  meet  in  annual 
session  in  the  First  Oharoh,  Binghamton,  N. 
Y.,  on  Monday,  April  15,  1901,  at  8  p.m. 
The  Woman’s  Presbyterial  Missionary  Society 
will  meet  in  the  same  church  on  Tuesday  at 
10  a  m.  John  McYey,  Stated  Clerk. 

Buffalo  Presbytery  will  meet  at  Bethany 
Church,  Buffalo,  on  Monday,  April  8,  1901, 
at  7. 80  p.  m.  Assessments  and  statistical  re¬ 
ports  expected. 

Carlisle  Presbytery  will  meet  in  Shippensburg, 
Pa.,  April  9,  at  2  p  m. 

William  A.  West,  S.  C. 

Cayuga  Presbytery  is  to  meet  at  Sennett,  April  8, 
at  7  30  p.m.  C.  H.  Beebe. 

Flint  Presbytery  will  hold  its  next  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Cros- 
well,  Mich.,  beginning  Tuesday  evening,  April 
16,  at  7.30  p.m, 

Charles  D.  Ellis,  Stated  Clerk, 

Genesee  Presbytery  will  meet  at  Warsaw,  N. 
Y.,  on  Monday,  April  8,  at  7.80  p.m. 

J  Corwin  Jacks.  S.  C. 

Grand  Rapids  Presbytery  will  meet  in  the 
Third  Presbyterian  Church  in  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  on  Tuesday,  April  2,  at  7.30  p.m. 

D.  A.  Jewell,  S.  C. 

The  next  stated  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Hudson  w'ill  l)e  held  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  of  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  beginning  Mon¬ 
day,  April  15,  2901,  at  7.30  p.  m. 

David  F.  Bonner,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Jersey  City  holds  its  regulp 
stated  meeting  with  the  Second  Church  in 
Jersey  City,  on  Tuesday.  April  16,  at  10  o’clock 
a.m.  The  attendance  of  every  minister  and  of 
an  elder  from  each  church  session  is  imimrtant. 

George  R.  Garretson,  Stated  Clerk. 

KalamazcK)  Presbytery  will  meet  in  Decatur, 
Mich.,  on  Tuesday,  April  9,  at  7.30  p.m.  Pres¬ 
byterial  W’oman’s  Missionary  Society  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  at  9  a.m. 

F.  Z.  Rossiter,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  twentieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Kearney  will  be  held  at  North  Platte,  Neb¬ 
raska.  Tuesday,  April  9,  1901,  at  7.30  p.m.  All 
sessional  records  will  be  required.  Woman’s 
Presbyterial  Society  at  same  time  and  place. 

T.  C.  Clark,  Stated  Clerk. 

Lackawanna  Presbytery  will  hold  its  stated 
meeting  in  the  Scranton  First  Church,  April, 
Monday  15,  1901,  at  7.80  p.m. 

P.  H.  Brooks,  S.  O. 

Lansing  Presbytery  will  meet  at  Mason  on 
Tuesday,  April  9,  at  7.30  p.m. 

0.  P.  Quick,  8.  0. 

The  Presbytery  of  Logansport  will  meet  in  the 
First  Pre.sbyterian  Church  of  Logansport,  Ind., 
April  9,  1901  at  7.30  p.  m.  (Tuesday  evening). 
Assessments  are  to  be  brought  or  sent  to  this 
meeting.  H.  G.  Rice,  Stated  Clerk. 


Petoskey  Presbytery  will  meet  in  Cadillac, 
Mich.,  on  Tuesday,  April  9,  1901,  at  2.^  p.m. 

Wiley  K.  Wright,  Stated  Clerk. 

Portland  Presbytery  will  meet  with  the  First 
Church  of  Astoria,  Tuesday,  April  9,  7.30 
p.m.  W.  L.  Holt,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Saginaw  will  hold  its  spring  meet 
ing  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Saginaw 
W.  S.,  April  9,  at  7.30  p.m.  Statistical  reports 
assessments  and  sessional  records  required. 

Thomas  Middlemis,  Stated  Clerk. 

Santa  Fe  Presbytery  will  meet  in  the  Spanish 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Las  Vegas,  N.  M., 
Tuesday,  April  9,  at  7.80  p.m. 

S.  W.  Curtis,  S.  0. 

The  Presbytery  of  Springfield  will  meet  in  the 
State  Street  Church,  Jacksonville,!!!.,  Tuesday, 
April  9,  at  7:30  p.  m.  The  Woman’s  Home  and 
Foreign  Missionary  Societies  will  meet  Tuesday 
morning  at  the  same  place. 

Thomas  D.  Logan,  Stated  Clerk. 

Steuben  Presbytery  will  meet  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Andover,  N.  Y.,  April  15, 
1901.  Edward  M.  Deems,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  regular  Spring  session  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Stockton  will  be  held  in  the  St.  James  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Orosi,  Cal.,  beginning  on  Friday, 
April  12,  at  7.30  p.m.  Church  apportionments 
and  sessional  records  will  be  called  for. 

M.  D.  A.  Steen,  Stated  Clerk. 

Syracuse  Presbytery  will  meet  in  the  Park  Cen¬ 
tral  Church,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  April  8,  at 
2.80  p.m.  A.  H.  Fahnestock,  S.  0. 

The  Presbytery  of  Topeka  will  meet  in  Oskaloosa, 
Kan.,  on  Tuesday,  April  9,  at  7.30  p  m. 

W.  N.  Page,  Stated  Clerk. 

Zanesville  Presbytery  meets  at  Frazey^sburg, 
O.,  Monday,  April  15,  7  p.m.  standard  time. 

J.  P.  Davis,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Value  of  Charcoal. 


Few  People  Know  How  UseM  it  is  in  Preserving 
Health  and  Beauty. 

Nearly  everybody  knows  that  charcoal  is  the 
safest  and  most  efficient  disinfectant  and  purifier 
in  nature,  but  few  realize  its  value  when  taken 
into  the  human  system  for  the  same  cleansing 
purpose. 

Charcoal  is  a  remedy  that  the  more  you  take 
of  it  the  better.  It  is  not  a  drug  at  all,  but  simply 
absorbs  the  gases  and  impurities  always  present 
in  the  stomach  and  intestines  and  carries  them 
out  of  the  system. 

Charcoal  sweetens  the  breath  after  smoking, 
drinking  or  after  eating  onions  and  other  odorous 
vegetables. 

Charcoal  effectually  clears  and  improves  the 
complexion,  it  whitens  the  teeth  and  further 
acts  as  a  natural  and  eminently  safe  cathartic. 

It  absorbs  the  injurious  gases  which  collect  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels ;  it  disinfects  the  mouth 
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Long  Island  Presbytery  will  meet  in  Port 
Jefferson,  Wednesday,  April  3,  at  2.30  p.m. 

Epher  Whitaker,  S.  0. 

The  Presbytery  of  Maumee  will  meet  in  Paulding. 
Ohio,  on  Monday,  April  8,  1901,  at  7.30  p.na. 
Sessional  records  must  be  presented  at  this 
meeting.  B.  W.  Slagle,  Stated  Clerk. 

Morris  and  Orange  Presbytery  regular  spring 
meeting  will  be  held  in  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Dover,  N.  J,,  on  Tuesday, 
April  9,  at  9.30  a  m.  Stanley  White. 

The  spring  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Newark 
will  be  held  in  the  First  Church,  Newark,  N.  J. , 
on  Wednesday,  April  3,  1901,  commencing  at 
10  a.m.  The  committee  to  examine  candi¬ 
dates  will  meet  at  the  same  place  March  27  at 
10  a.m.  Julius  H.  Wolff,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Newton  will  hold  its  stated 
Spring  meeting  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Hackettstown,  N.  J.,  convening  on  Tuesday, 
April  9,  at  10.30  a.  m.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Northumberland  will  meet  in 
Jersey  Shore,  April  15,  at  2.30  p.m. 

J.  D.  Cook,  Stated  (Dlerk. 

Olympia  Presbytery  will  meet  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Oentralia,  Wash.,  on 
Tuesday,  April  9,  1901,  at  7  80  p.m. 

Robert  Arkle,  Stated  Olerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Peoria  will  meet  at  Henry, 
m.,  on  Monday,  April  8,  at  7.80  p.m. 

L  A.  COBNBLISON.  Stated  Clerk. 


and  throat  from  the  poison  of  catarrh. 

All  druggists  sell  charcoal  in  one  form  or 
another,  but  probably  the  best  charcoal  and  the 
most  for  the  money  is  in  Stuart’s  Absorbent 
Lozenges ;  they  are  composed  of  the  finest  pow- 
dered  Willow  charcoal,  and  other  harmless  anti¬ 
septics  in  Tablet  form  or  rather  in  the  form  of 
large,  pleasant  tasting  lozenges,  the  charcoal 
being  mixed  with  honey. 

The  daily  use  of  these  lozenges  will  soon  tell  in 
a  much  improved  condition  of  the  general  health, 
better  complexion,  sweeter  breath  and  purer 
blood,  and  the  beauty  of  it  is,  that  no  possible 
harm  can  result  from  their  continued  use,  but  on 
the  contrary  great  benefit. 

A  Buffalo  physician  in  speaking  of  the  benefits 
of  charcoal,  says:  “I  advise  Stuart’s  Absorbent 
Lozenges  to  all  patients,  suffering  from  gas  in 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  to  clear  the  complexion 
and  purify  the  breath,  mouth  and  throat;  I  also 
believe  the  liver  is  greatly  benefited  by  the  daily 
use  of  them,  they  cost  but  twenty-five  cents  a 
box  at  drug  stores,  and  although  in  some  sense  a 
patent  preparation  yet  I  believe  I  get  more  and 
better  charcoal  in  Stuart’s  Absorbent  Lozenges 
than  in  any  of  the  ordinary  charcoal  tablets.” 


A  TREAT  FOR 
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COULD  YOU  WISH  MORE  DELIGHTFUL  LANDS 
THAN  ALONG  ITS  ROUTE? 

Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona — The  Land  of  the 
Aztecs ;  the  real  Golconda,  California  ;  the  young:  Western 
giants,  Oregon,  Nevada,  Washington,  and  thence  the 
Klondike,  or  through  the  Golden  Gate  over  the  broad 
Pacific,  all  Around  the  World — to  China,  to  Japan,  to 
Australia,  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

“SUNSET  LIMITED”  is  merely  its  BEST  TRAIN  where  ALL 
are  GOOD. 

NOTICE. 

30  per  cent,  reduction  allowed  on  regular  second-class 
tariff  rates  to  California. 

For  Full  Infornuition,  Free  llluctrated  Pamphlets,  Maps,  and 
Time  Tables,  also  Lowest  Rates,  Sleeplnx-Car  Tickets, 
and  BacgaKe  Checked,  apply  to 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY 

349  BROADWAY  OR  t  BATTERY  PLACE 

(Cor.  Leonard  St.)  (Washington  Building) 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


;t”  it  is  a  “Mine.”  A  few  thousand  more  shares  will  be  sold 
is  will  enable  us  to  complete  development  work  and  make  the 


no  longer  a 


share. 


Misses’  &  Children’s 

Organdie  and  Dimity  Gowns 

for  afternoon  wear. 

Misses’  Tailor-made  Suits  and  Costumes 
in  Cheviot,  Serge  and  Hammock  Clotb. 
Children’s  Pique  Dresses,  Dimity  Dresses 
in  Russian  effect. 

French  Guimpes. 

Misses’  Shirt  Waists. 

Top  Coats,  Misses’  Jackets,  Reefers. 

Particular  attention  given  to  special  orders  for  Misses’ 
Costumes. 


NEW  YORK. 


THE  LUXURIOUS  * 
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California 

--THR=  - 

Overland  Limited 

Leaves  Chicago  6.30  P.  M. 

VIA 

Chicago  &  North-Western 
Union  Pacific  and 
Southern  Pacific  System 

THE  BEST  OF  EVERYTHING 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET 
••CALIFORNIA  ILLUSTR.\TED  *•  TO 


46f  Broadway,  -  fi/iiiu  YorA'i435  Vine  St.,  •  Cincinnati 
eOt  Cfi0i'tSt.,Ph//adt/phiai5O7Smithf'/dSt  , Pittsburg 
3P8  Washington  St.,Boston\234Supsrior  St.,  C  evslnnd 
iOJ  Main  St  ,  •  ■  Buffalo\l7  Campus  Afartius,  Detroit 
712  Clark  St.,  -  Chicago  2KingSt., East  Toronto  Ont. 


Only  Direct  Water  Route  from 
BOSTON,  PROVIDENCE  and 

NEW  YORK 

to  CHARLESTON  and 
JACKSONVILLE 

FLORIDA 


Faat  Modem  Steamships  and  Ex- 
cellent  Service  ?  Three  Sailings  a 
Week  from  New  York,  Affording 
Rail  Connections  to  all  Southern 
Resorts. 


WM.  P.  CLYDE  &  CO.,  Gen’l  Agts. 

THEO.  G.  EGER.  G.  M. 

19  State  Street,  New  York 
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PHILA.,  NEW  YOKK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

OONNEOTBD  BY  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y.,  Phlla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exchanges 
Buy  and  sell  all  first-class  Invest  IllDIlt 

ment  Securities  on  Commission.  Re-  Xll  ▼  III  vH  I 
celve  accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers,  Cor- 
poratloDS,  Firms  and  individuals  on  k^ULlii  lllvo* 
favorable  terms,  i'ollect  drafts  dra>An 

abroad  on  all  points  In  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  and  for  draft>- 
drawn  In  the  U.  8.  on  Foreign  Countries,  including  So.  Africa. 

International  Checqoes  CertiDcates  of  Deposit, 
f  rki?  We  also  huy  and  sell  Bills 

LLI  1  LliA  Ur  LI%I!*1/11  Qf  Exchange,  and  make  cable 
transfers  on  all  points.  Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers' 
Credits,  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Brown.  Shipley  A  CO.,  London 


2/\  V  C  A  D  C  Customers 

w  I  C  Iv  O  Have  Tested  ... 

Iowa  Farm  Loan  Mortgages 

List  of  Mortgages  Issued  monthly.  Will  mall  to  any  address. 

ELLSWORTH  JONES, 

John  Hancock  Bldg., Boston'.  Chamberof  Commerce.CHiCAOo 
Homo  office  established  1871.  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 

Frederick  A.  Booth 

CARE  OP  PROPERTY,  COLLECTINQ  RENTS 

BSTA.'TB 


“  BURNSIDE” 

For  seventy  years  the  summer-residence  of  the  late 
William  C.  Wallace,  of  Newark,  is  offered  for  sale, 
with  about  36  acres  of  land,  or  part  th«-reof .  The  bouse 
is  large  and  surrounded  by  thrifty  old  trees,  with  pleas¬ 
ant  views,  walks  and  drives,  and  fronting  on  mac¬ 
adamised  road— one  mile  from  Chatham  Station  and  one 
and  threeqnarters  from  Summit  Station  on  the  Morris 
and  Essex  Railroad.  For  i)articnlars  and  permits  ad¬ 
dress  EDWARD  H.  LUM,  Chatham,  N.  J.,  or  763  Broad 
St.  Newark,  N.  J. 


In  atldressiiig  advertisers  patrnaiziug  this  Journal, 
our  readers  will  confer  a  I'avor  upon  the  publishers 
if  they  will  in  every  possible  case  give  credit  by 
referring  to  TUK  klVANULLlST. 


ORANGE,  N.  J. 

.V  Snug  Suburban  Hume,  eleven  rooms ;  modern  im¬ 
provements  ;  high  ground ;  tine  neighborhood ;  100-ft,  lot ; 

near  Monntaln  Station.  Key  nest  door.  No.  10  Lawn  Ri^e, 
Orange,  N.  .1.  For  sale  to  close  estste.  Price,  (7,o(l0.  For 
particniars  address  Ker.  Edwakd  Brvan,  Exe<  utor,  Har¬ 
rison,  N.  Y. 


New  Mexico  Gold  and  Copper  Mining  Company 

E.  L  Fowle,  Pres.  M.  H.  Howes,  T7ce  Pres.  U.  Weowart,  Sect. 


Steam  Plant  at  Strawberry  Mine. 

A  decision  handed  down  by  the  United  -States  Supreme  Court  last  July  has 
effected  a  great  change  In  Rio  Arriba  County,  New  Mexico.  This  decision  settled 
the  contention  regarding  title  to  about  186,000  acres  of  lantl  which  has  been  claimed 
for  more  than  100  years  by  the  owners  of  the  Petaca  Land  grant.  The  Supreme 
Court  decided  that  this  land  properly  belongs  to  the  government  domain,  end  It  has 
been  thrown  open  to  homesteaders  and  prosp^tors  with  the  result  that  It  seems 
likely  to  become  one  of  the  richest  mining  sections  in  the  country. 

The  valuable  mining  properties  owned  by  the  New  Mexico  Gold  and  Copper 
Mining  Company  consisting  of  seven  claims,  namely,  “  The  Strawberry.”  “  Lillian,” 
“  Jack  Pot,”  •* Sweep  Stakes.”  ”  Surprise.” “Climax,”  and  “  Blue  Dick,” are  situated 
in  this  region.  Many  mining  companies  have  been  organized  to  carry  on  operations, 


mine  a  prodneer.  This  offer  will  not  remain  i^n  long,  as  sales  of  stock  are  being 
made  nearly  evere  day.  We  refer  you  to  the  following  parties  who  have  visited  the 
mines:  Hon.  F.  E.  Mansfield,  Mayor  of  South  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Hon.  W.  J.  Riley, 
City  Attorney,  Sonth  Milwankee,  Wis.;  Georro  Hook,  Director  Sonth  Milwaukee 
Bank.  South  Milwankee,  Wis.;  Richard  Cole,  Supt.  Strawberry  Mine,  Tres  Piedras, 
New  Mexico.  Check  must  accompany  order  for  stock. 

NEW  MEXICO  GOLD  &  COPPER  MINING  COMPANY, 

31-32  Cawker  BuildioL  MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN. 
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